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THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIQHTS 

The United States. Commission on Civil Rights, created by the Civil Rights. Act of 
11)57, IS an independent, bipartisan agency of the executive branch of the Federal 
Govcrnfnent. By the terms of the act, as amended, the Commission is charged with 
the following duties pertaining to discrimination or denials of the equal protection 
of the laws based on race, color, religion, sex, age, handicap, or national origin, or 
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the right to vote; study of legal developments with respect to discrimination or 
deh'ials of the equal protection of the law;' appraisal of the laws and policies of the , 
United States with respect to discrimination or denial^ of equal protection of the 
law; maintenance of a national clearinghouse for information respecting discrimina- 
tion or denials of equal protection of the law; and investigation of patterns or 
practices of fraud or discrimination in the conduct of Federal election^. The 
Commission is also required to submit reports to the President ahd the Congress at 
slich tifiies as the Commission, the Ct^ngre^ss, or the President shall deem desirable. 

THE STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEES , 

An Advisory Committee to the United States COmmission on Civil Rights has been 
established in- each of the 5(XStates and the District of Columbia pursuant to section 
i05(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957-as amended. The Advisory Coirimittees are 
made up of responsible persons whcf serve without compensation. Their functions;, 
under their mandate IVom the Commission are to: advis^ the Commission df all 
relevant mf(,rmaticyi_e-oncerning their respective Stat/s on matters^ within the, 
lunsdiclioi) of the Commission; advise' the CompMS^ion on matters of mutual* 
concern in 'the preparation of reports of the Commission 40 the President and the 
Congress; receive reports, suggestions, and recommendations from individuals, 
public and private organizations, and public officials upon matters pertinent to 
inquiries conducted hy the State Advisory Committee; initiate and forward advice 
iuid recommendations to the Commission upon matters in 'which the Commission 
shall request the a-ssistance of the State Advisory Committee; and attend, as 
.jbservers. any open hearing or conference which the Commission may hold within 
the State " » ' 
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This report oonfffin selected papers, presented at the consultation, "Resource 
Development in the Intermountain West: Its Impact on Women and Minorities," 
sponsored by the six State Advisory Committees to the U.S. Conunission on Civil 
Rights in the Rocky Moiintain region on November 2-3, 1978, ui Denver, 
Colorado, at the Stapleton Plaza Hotel. Theie six Advisory Committees represent 
citizens from North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 

The need for energy by the'Nation and the rest of the world has resulted ui.plans 
.(6t hundreds of projects in the Intermountairt West to develop oil, oil shale, gas, 
, uranium,; soda ash, add other inmerals below the earth's surface. JBattle lines are 
bemg drawn to fight for the rights to water required m immense quantities to minei 
process, and transport these substaiices. Unlike other areas of the country, the 
* people "of the West are experiericmg not only the added burdens of iiicreased 
energy costs, but' also the jwCiocconomic effects that accompany energy produc- 
tion. While it might appeat that this production would be a boon to the people of 
the region, there is good reason to believe that minorities and women are not 
receivihg an equitable share of the benefits and,.ih some areas, are being adversely 

affectei^d. - ' . 

poT some tfane, tl^e Commission has fecl(?ived inquiries and comments concermng 
the effect of energy development upon th*e disadvantaged. Native Americans have 
expressed considerable conce^ tjjait they receive fair treatme^nt when dealuig with 
energy development companitt. ifecent reportfjiave suted that, in some instances, 
distributors have paid more to Overseas seller^ of energy than when purchasmg the 
same resourpes,.from Native AmetiCans. Indians alto have been concerned that 
their water rights, as spelled out U.S: Supreme Court's Winters decision, arfc 
not abrograted in the^water-hungty West. A large influx of non-Indians onto the 
reservations in pujrsuit 'of jobs anj Resources has already had a profound impact on 
Indian culture »n4;,econort|«. >■ ^ 

^Comments from womeiffcttdlninoritiei and those on fixed incomes who cannot 
obtain emploSfment i»i the dfcVeloping Ifelds contributed to the interest of members 
of the six Stote Advisb^js Committ«a in examining rewurcd development and its 
effect upon mluoritlei'^ind women: Considerable information on the economic 
plight of the poor and'disad%taged contained in scholarly journals and studies 
that are c<foceme4 with the Ikxiolojpical efiects of the Nation's new wave of 
energy development further/Stimttfated the Advisory Committees to explore the 
impacts of re?<j.U>^ce development. The disparate effect faf energy pricuig upon the 
poof (disproportionately nunority) was frequently noted. 

Reporta^of violence towards ,WoiBen in boomtowns and inadequate police 
response to this violence Additionally motivated the>,Advisbry Committees to 
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undertake a consultation that, among other iuuet, explored the impact of natural 
resource development on women* Information that demonstrates an alarming 
increase in child abuse and the rate of attempted suicide by women in such 
situations gave added impetus to the project. 

Staff of the Commission's Rocky Mountain Regional Office conducted research 
on natural resource development in die region and contacted over 80 persons 
knowledgeable about such development A number of these persons were invited 
to present papers at the consulution, which induded panels entitled: 

• Directions for the Future in Region Vin 

• Boomtown Sociofpgy 

• Resource iDevelopment: Problems and Opportunities 

• Energy Development, Energy iPolicia, and Reservations 

• Mitigation of Problems for Minorities and Women ^ 

• Ways of Participating in the Opportunities 

• Policy Initiatives for the Future 

What follows is a compihition of some of the papers presented at the 2Hlay 
consulution. The contents of these papers do not necessarily reflect the position or 
policies of the Commission or iu Advisory Committees. The Advisory Commit* 
tees, however, will issue an analytical report on resource development and civil 
rights issues with a summary of r^tant findings and recommendations. 
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Resource Development In the Intermountain West: 
Its Impact on Women and Minorities 

By the Rocky Mountain Regional Office Staff, U S. Commission 
owavaRights ^ 
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The convcntiomd view of tljc West is from the Bust, the direction from which^thc 
viewers approachwht. 7%e W^t should not be lookentfrom the outside, butfi^m 
thecenter. 

¥LKossTooie,T7ie Rape of the Great Plains 



Natural Resourcaa In the Rafllon 

The vast stores of natural rcsouriciis contained in 
the States of the Rocky Mountain region (Colorado, 
Montana, North and South Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming) have- resulted in plans^ for hupdreds of 
projects to develop oil, oil shale, gas, uramum, soda 
ash, and other minerals that lie below the earth's 
surface. The U.S. Department of the Interior in 1976 
cited plans for 45 new, or exploredt coal naines in i 
Colorado, 9 in Montana; 9 in North Dakota, .30 in 
Utah, and 33 in Wyoming, with the capacities of 25 
of these niines unknown at that time. The anticipated 
annual production was to be appioximatcly 276'.37 
million short tons per year. These plans also includ- 
ed projects for utilization of fossU fuels and nuclear 
and hydropower generating stations. Forty-seven of 
these projects were to be in A>lorado, Montana, 
North tad South Dakota, and Wyoming.* 

Energy Criele and Controverefea^ 

Many people in the affected Rocky Mountain 
States fear that the region will beicome ah energy 
colony to the rest of the Nation. And as with all 
colonies, it might be expected that people in other 
places willteap the benefits while the colonized and 
colonists suffer disruption and loss of control of their 
Uve^. U.S. Energy Secretary James Schlesinger was^ 

» U S Fedenl Energy Adminiitrttion. AHtport Rnional Prvfik EHjfrgy 
Impacted Commwitla Htgkm ra/(Dcnver! Socioeconomic Progrim DtU 
Collection Office. July 1977), p. 19. 

t Kevin PWlUp^ 'The Btlkinizilion of Americi." Harper^ vol 256. no. 
1536 (May 1971). p. 37. 



quoted m Harper's havmg suggested tha|t the 
energy crisis might bring about tlie "Balkaniz4tion" 
of America.* The unrest caused by the energy boom 
in the Rocky Mpuntain region does, indeed, resem- 
ble the Balkan conflict, settmg groups, agencies, and 
even regions at odds. 

A fact of life is that the people of the West, 
especially in the Ropky • Mountain region, will 
experience both increased energy costs and also the 
socioeconomic impacts inherent in large-scale ener- 
gy development. Ellis Cose» formerly of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, ha? pointed out that energy development 
is duigerous to the poor (disproportionately com- , 
posed qf minprities and women) because such 
development ^epends on higher prices with no 
guarantee thatimpoyerished persons will be able to 
sustain the fuianciai Wirden.* has further 

pomted out tlQ energy-related problems of the poor 
seem to be cd|»ideied of little importance in fprmu-* 
lation of the Nation's energy policy. The poor have 
been lost sight of as policymakers focus' on •What 
they perceive to be a larger problem.* ^ 

A Consultation on Resource/ 
Development 

A search of tlic literature concerning resdurce 
development in the Rocky Mountain region reveals 

• Ellii Cote. ••JCPS Energy RoundUblc Diicuiiion." Focux vol. 5. no. 5 
(May 1977). p. 3. 

♦ Ibid. 
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that, although much thought has been devoted to 
the impact of natural resource development on the 
environment and on noilminority persons, coinpara- 
tively little consideration^as been given to mitiga- 
tion of the potentially adverse cultural and social 
effects^ that development^ may have on the lives of 
minorities smd wpmea' in the region. Even lifiss 
attentioii'has been paid to the need for providing 
equal opportunities to minorities aid women to^* 
enable them to share in the economic benefits energy 
development would, bring. Very little has been done 
to assure that the voiCi^ ^4 interests of minorities 
and womeii lare heard in places where eq^ergy 
poUcies, are made and promulgated. 

A consultation entitled '"Resource Development: 
in the Intermountain West: Its Impact on Women 
and Minorities'' and sponsored by the six Advisory 
Committees to the U;S. Conmiission on Civil Rights 
in the Rocky Mounts region examined issues of 
concern to minorities, women, and Inw-incnme 



tailings, and ran^liapkle ittan^pns yet remain 
ghostly -remiiidere^T the l^th^c<Ji>tury- gold^ and^ 
silver rushes. The l9S0s brought to the We$,ta boom 
in uraniftn, fiSttowed more recently by an influx of 
population to newly developed recreiatibnal fkcilitids 
and retirement cdnmiunities. 

Myths of the old American West romantically 
}^rtrayed boomtO]svns as open and free, with mini- 
mal police court protectjoni. The view was that, 
despite laek of social controls, and sanctions, good 
conquered (EiVil and justice prevailed. Recisnt studies 
of boomtowns, however, nave sthown that the 
romantic / notion of bbomto^vp»- is totailly fsuse.* 
Energy Jboom towns in the western. |K)rtions of the 
United / State; are often characterized as highly' 
undesirable places in which to live j^d work, 
because of the adverse "^coiidti^ions created by the 
rapid growth associated wUh resource « develop- 
ment.* ~ 



persons. These include resource development in the 
region during the inmiediate years ahead, the effects 
of boomtowns, energy policymaking, energy devel- 
opment on Indian reservations, empl03anent, and 
-mitigation of problems caused by rapid resource 
development. , y 

Demographics of the Rocky Mountain 
Region 

Table 1 shows that there is-a large concentration 
of Native Americans and Hispanics in the coal- 
producing States of the Rocky Mountain region. Of 
these, six States, Colorado has by far the largest total 
and minority population (16.8 percent of the State's 
inhabitants), while North Dakota has the sma^est 
(3.1 percent)* Hispanics (6.4 percent) and Native 
Americans (1.8 percent) outnumber blacks (l.S 
percent) and Asian Americans (0.3 percent), with 
the greatest number of Hispanics being in Colorado 
(13.0 percent). V 

Boomtown Problems 

As a result of natural resource and energy devel- 
opment, the history of the West is replete with 
periods of boomtown activity and its concomitant 
rapid economic growth. Deserted towns, mine 



A boom community can be identifie^^by a^number 
of elements, including increased eqoflibmic activity^^ 
/End accelerated population growtlfet^Pgjrcel oiitsjide 
the comigiunity^ in ordier to capitalize on the coftiihu- 
nity's jgesources, olfTer economic inducements for its 
growths Rapid population growth leads to a break- 
down in municipal and institutional services, whic^ 
quickly become inadequate. Control df stich commu- 
nities often appears to* be external, with planningV 
lagging behind the changes that are taking place.* 

Boomtowns develop when there is^ unmanaged 
growth as the result of matiy different .corporate, 
governmental, and individual decisions m^de inde- 
pendently of each other. Such towns can be a major 
source of social tension in an area or r<giqn because, 
very often, the original inhabitants of the community 
find themselves in conflict with new people 'coming . 
into this area and are unable to cope with rapidly 
changing racial patterns.* 

Becaiis of the development of vast resources in 
the six ^tes, over 200 towns adjacent to mines and 
construction sites in the Rocky Mountain region 
have been dramatically affected.*^ In addition, due 
to automobile transportation that allows workers to 
conunute to development sites, communities far 



• Ronald L. Little, Some Social Consequences of Boomtowns (Logan: 
Department of Sociolbgy and the Institute of Social Science Reiearch on 
Natural Resources, Utah Sute Uni venity, September 1977). p. 1. 

• John S. Oilmore, "Boom Towns May Hinder Energy Resoifrcc Devclop- 
mcnV Science, vol. 191 (1976), p. 535. 



^ Little, Some Social Consequences, p.*2^ 

• Ibid. 

• Oilmore, "Boom Towns," p. 535. 

Charles F. Cortese «nd Bemie Jones, '*The Sociological Analysis of 
Boom Towns," Western Sociological Review, vol 8, no. 1 (1977), p. 1. 
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TABLE 1-- 

Popiiiatlon, Rocky Mountain fleglon, Mlnprltlst and Wom^n 



Total Population > 
Asian American / 
Black /. 
Native Amerlcap 
Hispanic 
Total minorities 
Total women 

Colorado Total 
Asian American ' 

' Black 
Native American 
Hispanic 

* Total minorities 
Total women 

Montana , Total 
Asian American 
Black 



No. 

5,565.580 
19,251 
81,575 
' 98,953, 
359,061 
558,840 
2,714,357 

2,207,259 
10,388 
66,274 
8;836 
286,467 
371,965 
1,106,067 

694,409- 
1,099 
1,995 



27, 1 30 
7,771 
37,995 
319,479 . 

617,716 
608 
2,494 
;4,369 
2,007 
19,478 
306,152 

665,507 
467 

I, 627 
32,365 

715 
35,174 
335,474 

1,059,273 
6,386 
6,617 

II, 273 
43,550 
67,826 

481,544 

332,416 
966 

2,m, 

4,980 
18,551 
27,065 
165,641 



% 

00.3 
01.5 
01.8 
06.4 
10.0 
48.8 



00.4 
03.0. 
00.4 
13.0 
16.8 
50.1 



00.1 
00.2 



Native American 
Hispanic . 
« Total minorities 
Total women 

North Dakota Total 
Asian American 
Black 

Native American 
Hispanic 
. ■ Total minorities 
Total women 

South Dakota total 
As^an American 
'Black 

Native American 

Hispanic 
Total minorities 
Total women 



Total 

ian 



Utah 

, Asian Amerlpi 
Black " 
Native American 
Hispanic 
Total minorities 
Total women 

Wyoming . Total 
; Asian American 
' Black 

Native American 

Hlsjpanlc 
Total minorities 
Total womea 



01.1 
0S.4 
46.0 



doo 

00.4 
02!3 
00.3 
03.1 
50.0 



00.0 
00.2 
P4.8 
00.1 
0S.2 
51.0 



00.6 
00.6 
01.0 
04.1 
06.4 
46.0 



00.2 
00.7 
01.0 
05.6 
08.1 
50.0 
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V jremovied from mines and constructioii areas are' also 
aiftected by rapid p^^ 

The most visible impacts of boomtowns, identified 
in a study done by Charles F. Cortese and Bemie 
Jpnes, are those made pn local governmental institu- 
tion^T'that are required to provide basic municipal 
services to an exploding population. Such services 
include fire and j>oUc^ protectipn, Water supply, . 
sewage systemii, and street and road construction 
and maintenance. Becausi; of what Cortese and 
Jones characterized as quantitative impacts, these 
local govemmeilts are asked to increase the amount 
of services they are already providing and, hence, 
put a fmanciai strain on the conununity. However, 

V problems resulting from these q^uantitative impacts 
are relatively simple to rectify with good planning 
and adequate resources.^* 

More complicated are qualitative impacts that 
result from local govemnients bbing called upon to^ 
render the kind of services that have never before 



ation and specialization, and redefinition and re- 
placement of old roles. Local boom communities, 
because of their new-found cultural diversity, 8een\ 
to become less provincial and isolated. Levels of 
professionalism are raised and respect for expertise is 
increased. Concepts of centralization and the trend 
towards making major support services bigger and 
better reflect value shifts characteristic of boom-' 
towns. Lpcal inhabitants are stimulated )o make 
money from new opportunities presented in a |tK>ohi 
situation, and this nas ah effect upon their value 
systems. Others In the community increasingly rely 
upon public institutions for a solution to their 
economic difTiculti^ 4nd social problems. Not only 
do the original inhabitants of boom communities 
show an increased need for institutions, they also 
demand more from these institutions.^* 

All of these changes tend to make boom commu- 
nities more complex, and the rapidity of this diversi- 
fication is astounding. The speed of urbanization, 



however, tends to exacerbate the frustrations of 
local inhabitants inasmuch as they either are not 
equipped to deal with the changes taking place or 
are oppolsed to what outsiders might consider to be 
progress. Cottese and Jones argued that communi- 
ties should have an opporUjuiity to decide whether 
or not they wish to be afrected by a development 
boohi and that they should be made aware of the 
} ultimate effebts of that choice.^' 

Natural resource development in the West, ait its 
' current ac^lerated pace, entails an interaction of 
dements that is ^ot understood.^* No one has yqt 
described or designed a structure to keep the ^social 
problems inherent m boomtowns from disrupting the 
community and hanipering the resourcie develop- 
ment projects that spawned them. The cei^tral role 
of implementing such a structure., once it is 'devel- 
oped, shoiild be taken by the State;; in thcv Rocky 
Mountain West. As States are responsible for the 
' health, safety, and welfare of their citizens, they will, 
no doubt, flind it necejisary 'to design programs to 
carry out their responsibilities.** As the necessity for 
this type of planning increases, the Federal Govern- 
ment may be more inclined to lend support tp 
solving the social and ecdnomic problems caused by 
rapid growth in the re^on. Since ihe Federal 
Government is initiating change at a rat(e faster than 

»«Ibid., p. la . ' 

"Ibid.,pKl2. J. 
" Oninofc^^**fipoin Towns." p. 539. 



been provided. These include siich services as 
planning and zoning, taxation schemes, tod sophisti- 
cated types of intergovernmental relations. Local 
governments laboring utfder qualitative impacts are 
required to upgrade their govemnlental skills appre- 
ciabiy-ra much more difficult task.^* 

When communities experience t boom, their basic 
social structure is profoundly altered. Rapid changei' 
brings numbers of people into a oommunity who 
have lifestyles and values that differ greatly from' 
those of the original inhabitants and that may be 
viewed as antisocial. Crime rates skyrocket, and 
incidents Of women battering and child abuse^ 
although not adequately documented, seem to prolif- 
erate. Institutions such as schools and churches and 
community organizations are required to adapt tQ a 
more diverse population. Individuals in a boomtown 
become more and jmore insignifipant, relationships 
increase in complexity, and transactions between 
pepple become formal and contractual. Oldtimers in 
a community increasingly experience disassociation 
and loss of a sense of community. ** \ 

Certain aspects of basic Changes in boomtown 
communities have to do with roles people play in 
community institutions. The influx of people into >a^ 
community requires the creation of new roles, for 
them^ more positions within existing roles, di^erenti- 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 

'•Ibid. p. 7. ' . ^ 

' " Ibid., p. 8. 

'•Ibid., p. 9. ' 
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State systems can qope, it is being called upon to 
piay an essential role in financing the public costs of 
energy resource development. Because the Federal 
Government has called for an expanded program 
within the States, until such time aS the affected 
• Stat^ can develop systems that will handle growth 
and the, pubUc costs. Federal sijipport will be 
required.** " ^ 

Effaett of RMng Energy Cbtto on 
Minorities and Women 

Poor women, minorities, and fixed-income people 
(who are also (lisproportionatcly ininority and fe- 
male) find themjwlvi^ tffected enormously by the 
escalation in the costs of energy and thjc other goods 
and services that are energy related. Lcnneal Hen- 
derson of the political science department of Ho- 
ward University has olwerved that minorities and 
tfic poor use less natural gas for heating and cooking. 



less gasoline for t r anspor t ation, and 
for lighting 4nd appUances titan middle- and upper- 
income whites. This is beUevcd to be because 
minorities and women have smaller homes* fewer 
energy-eonsuming appliances, and fewer automo- 
biles." Energy consumption by the poor and minori- 
ties is generally essential and basic. Heidderson has 
furtiier suted that, altiiougb the poor and minorities 
have less income for energy ptirchases, a larger 
proportion of tiieir budgets is spent for energy 
product^." Because many of thcsMwo groups tend 
to Uve on fixed incomes of are uh<||poyed. they are 
adversely affected by the rising cost of energy. ^ 
Of the poor affected by the Nation's energy crisis. 
President Junmy Carter has swdi 

No segment of the population should bear an 
unfair share of die total burden, and none 
should reap undue beiliefits from the nation s 
energy problems. Particularly. . .the poor and 
tiiose on filled incomes* should be protected 
from disproportional adverse effects.** 

Eddie N. Williams, president of tiie Joint Center for 
Political Studies, has asfed several questions about 
President Carter's April 1977 energy proposal to ttie 
Congress and tiieJSfation as it affects tiie poor: 

1. Is the plan fair to all American citizens? 



2. Does it cushion the poor from unnecessary 
suffering? 

3. How much will the plan cost families with 
incomes below the poverty level?** 

Vernon Jordan, president of tfie National Urban 
League, in elucidlation of President Carter's plea for 
energy parity for the poor, said: 

• ■ ' . ■ 

Black people and poor pedple have seen their 
fuel costs rise, their jobs endangered, and their 
interest ignored. To date. Black people and 
. low-income famiUes have been allowed to 
participate to the extent of bearing the burdens 
of energy prices. It is time now for .those groups 
to participate in ffaminis the poUcies as well, so 
that their interests, -their concerns, and their 
needs may be honored." 

klj'clcSri dty rritiija! Mass Journal. Richard Pollock h^s 



" Unneia Hendeiwn. "Energy Policy and the Poor." facia vol. 5. no. 3 
|Miy 1977). P 4- 

- ^ie N. WiMUmi. "PCnpectivc- Focux vol. 5. np. 5 (M*y 1977). p. t 



observed that no group in America has been more.^ 
hurt by the energy crisis than poverty-stricken 
families. He supported the view that low-inconie 
iiousing lacks insulation and poor households pair a 
greater shwe of their incomes for ehergy than do 
families at middle- and high-income levels.*^ Hen- 
derson, in support of Jordan's statement, called for a 
, more comprehensive assessment of thie impact of 
energy [VDlicies (current and future) upon minorities 
and the poor." He pointed out that opportunities for 
addressing energy needs of nunority and poor, 
citizens are greatest when hew ehergy programs are 
bemg contemplated and initiated as they now are in 
the Rocky Mountain region. 

Employrntnt Ittue* 

Several years ago, at l^e outset of tiie energy 
crisis, it was generflly accepted that the boom 
resulting from the development of new natural 
resources would bring better paying jobs and more 
employment opportunities to a community. Atten- 
dant to this prosperity would be a broadened tax 
base and economic stimuli tiuit-woi|][d benefit boom 
communities. In tiie I^pcky ^oun^^^ today, 
^howeiKer, a spreading; aftitude seems' to he that 
uncontrolled growth and^ disrupted lifestyles may 

>* Ibid / " ' 

- mcWrd Pollock. "BlKk America SpciA» Out on Eneriy." Ciiileal Mm 

JbutmL vol. 3. no. l2(Mtroli 1971). p. 13. 

"Ibid. , • 

" Heiidenon, "Energy Policy." p. 1,. 
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not be de^irtble even though the employment level 
could rise to ^eit heights." Individuals and groups 
throughout the Nation have called for a recognition 
that the increa^ prosperity caused by energy 
resource develoftaent may not be benefiting minori- 
ties, women; or the poor. 

Even thbugh some proponents of resource devel-' 
opment agree that there are favornibte aspelsts to 
such development^ they also think that the adverse 
effects could be greater than the advanjtages and that 
efforts to mitigate them shoiild be undertaken. They 
are lilso calling for greater empldyment of minorities 
and women. 

Corporate energy developers are vigorously urg- 
ing the expansion of energy production. The Carter 
admjnistration has estimated that the new energy 
expansion could create from 123,000 to 150,000 new 
jobs across the Nation. Energy agencies in -the 
Federal, State, and local governments, according to 
thg Carter admin wtrati on, will create many of the 



tionally, unless there are basiclmd rigorous energy- 
related' government job-training programs and mon- 
elitty incentives given to industries when hiring 
wodien and minorities, success in such employment 
m|i]^ be, minimal. 

Of die participation of minorities in the job market 
stimulated by the energy boom, former Colorado Lt. 
Gov. George Brown, Colorado's first black to hold 
thatjoffice, hassaidi 

tbev. grater the American diependency upon 
i^gfier energy production levels,^ the more 
jfeiyprdy Blacks^ are in. For example, who was 
laid off in 1973* when the Arab oil embargo 
went into effect? It wasn't top management but 
those in the lesser-skilled jobs y^th least seniori- 
ty—often Blacks. Moreover, tfie technological 
advances made p0![sible through increased fuel 
consumption have metot for Blacks fewer jobs, 
^higher prices, and a higher levepof training 
"needed fo r emplpymcint:?^ 



anticipated positions, while the remainder wOl result 
from conversion to coal, solar, nuclear, an^ gebther- 
mal^energy sources;** , * . * x 

Currently, Qpliy 6.8 percent of the jobs iA gis wd [ 
electricity production, coal^jninihg,* o^prqductibnr 
' and other energy-related industries throughout the ^ 
Nation are held by minorities.*^ Because unions 
dominate these industries, Henderson wrote that it is 
doubtful that job opportunities for minorities and 
women, against whom some unions have traditional- 
ly discriminated, will significantly increase.*^ 

Changing lifestyles and work habits of u^men, as 
the energy booih creates economically atiiiractive - 
jobs, will shape their attitudes working and 

increase their agitation to pan&ipate in' dnergy- 
relatedjbb^/ : ; 

(n the articles about boomtowns, tittle concern has 
been shown about the employment needs of women 
\ and the aged inasmuch as employment opportunities 
for these two groups have traditionally been ex- 
tremely limited.** One reason given for lack of 
employment for women in the energy industry is its 
heavy emphasis on construction and mining— areas 
in which women have not traditionally worked. 
This caa be changed if energy-related industries 
initiate policies favorable , to hiring women. Addi- 

» IbldAp. 4. 

-Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

" RcA)ert L. McKeown and Almi UmtZi "lUpid Growth aiid the Imptbl 
on Quillty of Life in Rural Communities: A Cue Sjudy" (piper prepared 



Robei^t J. Brown, Under Secreteiy of Labor, speak- 
ing specifiedly to the problem of Hispanic underem- 

. ployment in the Rocky Mountain region, noted: 

■ • • ' • ' ' ' ■ ' i' . . ■ 

This energy program of the Carter administra- 
tion would create many new jobs associated 
with energy conservation and the development 
of non-petroleum energy sources. Most of these 
would not be new types of jobs requiring new 

^ ^ skills and knowledge of nfew technologies. 
Rather, these jobs would require current dloUs 
for which training is readily available. Hiere 
would alto be a number of entry level jol^s to go 

< aldng with the expansion of skilled employment 
opportunities.** 

Ultimately, the question jsx will the new energy 
boom create jobs for minorities and women? 

Energy expansion as a springboard td economic 
growth, according to some economists and sociolo- 
gists, may be an American myth. Two writers for 
the Environmentalists fo)r Full Employment have 
reported that studies have shown that Americans use 
as much as two times the energy per person as do 
West Oermanst Swedes, and the Swiss. Yet unem- 
ployment in West Germany, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land is much loyi^en than in the United States, with 

' ' ' . ■ "^Z 
for the Colorado Weit aegional Mental Health Ctnter and the Denver 
Research Inititute), p. 4. 

■* Sydney Howe, "Environmeii^: A Iiiue for MInorltlei/' Facux 
vol S, no. 6 (June 1977), p. 4. ^ 

" Rohen J. ^rown, "Jobs in the {futtr Energy Program.'* La Lut 
January 1978, p. 7. ^ 
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standards of living in those countries comparable to 
, or higher than those in this country." The Environ- 
mentalists fot Full Employment. exprjMS the view 
that, historically, American industry has- sought to 
substitute energy for human labor. If 4uch a view is 
correct, then minorities and vfomen, in terms of 
employment, may not fare well in the newly created 
energy market.^ 

Native American Development Isauee 

It a estimated tljfet 50 percent of the Nation's 
energy resourcfes in -the West are under Indian 
lan^s." In the Rocky Mountain region, Indian laad 
accounts for 26,000 square miles. The 24 Indian 
reservations in the Rocky Mountain region, 10 of 
which' are e&chMget than Rhode Isliuid, have a 
population of 80,000 people and consiSt pf 13 million 
acres that contain a large portion of the^avaUable 
" enrfrgy'resources." 
— Because of th we fa cts. -S tate and Fedefa^agencies— 
are seriously interested in development of energy pn 
Indian lands. The Council of Energy Resoi^rce 
Tribes (CERT), made up of 25 Indian tribes repre- 
senting one-third of the Nation's Native Americans, 
serves as a powerful Indian voice in the Nation's 
capital. Since Indians own half of the U.S. uranium 
reserves and billions of dollars in other energy 
resources, Ed Gabriel, executive director of CERT, 
has spoken of Indian people as "energy rich."" He 
said of the 25 tribes, "You're talking about 250,000 
^ people owning billions and billions of tons of 
uranium, and 4 percent of the oil and gas."*° 

Although Indian tribes occupy only 4 percent of 
the Nation's land, they own half the uranium 
reserves, 16 percent of thfc coal areas, and 4 percertt 
of the natural gas and oUfields." Peheath six Indian 
reservations in Montana and the Dakotsts, which are 
home for 25,000 Native Americans and encompass 
5.6 mUlion acres of tnlst land (an area larger than 
New Jersey), lie billions of tons of coal. On the 
Standing Rock Reservation (in Tjoth Dakotas) coal 
reserves are estimated at 100 million tons. The Fort 
Berthold Reservation in North DakoU is-reported to 
cohtain from 4 to 20 bUlion tons of recoverable coal. 

- Rielurd Oroumtn tnd Oiil DMcker. CuW»-w Mf ahd Entrty 
(Wuhlnfton. D.C.: EnvlronmentillJU for Full Employment. 1977). p. 3. 

" aficNitwlg. mivttin, 4d»n, S«l<Mcncmk ImpacacfEne^B^^^ 
opmnr Ml^i Coluldmllons (Denver Roewch Institute. November 

i'BUlIni Monl«m. Bureau of Indtan Afftln in Coqp<r.tion with the 
Trito onhe Northern Pliln,. Indians In tH, Ncnhtn, Offat Plainx p. t 
(hereafter cltc<l u //irftowA 



The Fort Peck Reservation in Montana is reputed to 
have lignite reserves estimated at several billion 
tons, and Montana's Northern Cheyenne possess 
coal reserves in excess of 5 billion tons.** 

Resource develdpment on Indian lands, then, is a 
key issue in the development of the Nation's energy 
resources. Pfertinent to that issue is the nature of the 
country's tnlst relationship with Inclian tribes (the 
legal obligation of the U,S. Goyernriient to protect 
Indian lands, resources, and the right of self-govern- 
ment) and the concept of ownership of Indian land. 
Senators Warren G. Magnuson and Henry M. 
Jacksonii Democrats of Waslungtpn, are reported to 
have complained to Attompy General Griffin Bell 
that the Fed^sralpovpmmcnt'S' advocacy of Indian 
claims to natural resources has contributed to ten- 
sions between Indians and other citRens..*' 

The National Congress, of American Indians 
g^CAR, however, in policy resolutions adopted at 
its 3ird annual <convention in October 1976,* stated: 



Indian ripts^ Thw natu^afl resottrces^rei)riv^^ 
rights for the exclusive us* aijd benefit of Indians 
and are. not public rights to be controlled by the 
unilateral action of the United iStates or any of its 
offlci^lls."** NCAI expressed support for policies and 
program's within the Federal Government that have 
as t^eir purpose: "Protection of natural Resources 
owiled by Indians, by fostering development that 
Indians expressly desire and by prohibiting develop- 
ment that Indians oppose."" 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights has said of 
the Federal Government's Indian trust relationship: 

' ■ •■ 

The exact parameters of the relauonship 
are. . .not entirely clear and perhaps never will 
be. One qonamentator has likened the trust 
relationship to tlie.Bill of Rights in the Constitu- 
tion. * .It is evolving, , dynamic doctnne 
which has b^en expanded over the' years as 
changing times have brought changing is- 
sues."" 

Because of the trust relationship, Indian reservations 
are sovereign and political entitick with their own 
legal systems and political structutes. Wayne Du- 
cheneaux, former chairman of the Cheyenne ^ver 

m/Vnief /to<iScpt6. 1978.p. 19, ^ \ 
Ibid, » . 

Ibid 

« Indians, p. 13. ' • 
« i^t Ntw York Times. June 6. 1978. p. D- 14, 

American indlah /oumaL vol. no. I (January 1977). 
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» U.s". Commislionon CivaWghtt, "South DakoU Indlan|Caring;* (itafT 
pipcf/July 1971). pp. 45-46. 
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$ioux Tribe in South Dakota^ said in elucidation of 
Indian sovereignty and In<tian CQntrol of natural 
resources: 'i foresee a day when the state and the 
Indians are going to have to worl^ together, fighting 
other states and the federal government . . 
As an example of the impact of energy dfevelop- 
^ ment upon Indian reservations, it was estimated that 

. mining operations will bring ji large number of 
managers, workers, and technicians onto tlie North- 
em Cheyenne Reservation. The Cbnsolidftion Coal 
Company' indicated to the Nortl^em Cheyenne that a 
• proposed gasification complex on the reservation 
would require 3Q,OpO wj>rkers.^ Since these empfoy- 

. CCS will have to live on or. near reservation land, 
cultural and social changed will be substantial. Non- 
,^ Indian, employees will require additional housing, 
sliopping and recreatioiild' facilities, pubUc services, 
roads, and schools.*' 

' As ion many Indian reservations, it is likely that 
the customs of the Northern Cheyenne will be 
affected by numerically superior outsiders whd will 
undoubtedly bring in (UfTerent valu^^ifbstyles, and 
cultural approaches. Stresses in tribal government 
and structure are expected to result** ^ 

In an effort to undermine the.^concept of tribal 
ownership of land rich in haturai resources. Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as State and private citizen 
organizations are working to disi^pt Native Ameri- 
can gains in ownership of natural resources and are 
seeking leverage in Congress. Indian tribes , are 
inundated by developers with plans far exceeding 
the tribes' abilities to supply labor and capital to 
complete them.** The result has been an influx of 
outride labor, causing friction between Indians and 
non-Indians. In addition to the aforeniientioned 
pressures upon Indian people is the realization by 
Indian leaders of the need to develop an economic 
base that Will continue after energy resourccfi have 
been depleted. 

Wattr Rights iMUts 

In the Rocky Mountain region where nearly all 
surface water is being used by farmers, ranbhers, the 
recreation industry, and citifes, energy resoiirce 
developers are in direct competition for use of that 
resource. The vast amount of strip mining competes 
for use of resources under the land in the region, and 

Amtriean Ntwx July 19, 1971. p. 7. 
« Native AmeHcan Nituril Rttourca Development PedertUon. Deekra-^ 
thn of Ituitan Righu to th§ Natumi Maourea In th§ Nonhtm Onat Nalns 
5ia/cr(t974),p.20. * 
• fWd. 
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the scarce sfipply of water adds another dudensidn 
to tl^ conflict. 

Because the Crow Indian Reservation and the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation, as well as othen^> 
have large quantities of coal available for sttip 
mining and vast quantities for deep mining, the role 
of Indian water rights in the development of natural 
resources on and off Indian land needs clarification. 
In 1908, the U.Si. Supreme Court ruled in Winters v. 
United States (207 ^U.S. S64,) that the priority of 
Indian water rights was so paramount that they 
could only be diminished voluntarily by the Indians 
themselves. Basically, Indian rights to ^control the 
iae of water are superior to all other rights.. Thosb 
rights are'not now open to private acquisition under 
Federal law. Hie Joint ComnMttee on Indian Water 
' Rights, formed by the National Tribal Chairmen's 
Association and the National Congress of American 
Indians in October 1977, in^an effort to clarify tfie 
status of Indians' use of water on reservation lands, 
has stated: ^ 

. . .Indian nations and tribes have jurisdiction, 
as owners of the full equitable tiUe to those 
hmds and rights to the use of water, to control; 
administer, and allocate w*ter resources within 
their jurisdiction, and the United State^^ as 
trustee, should at all times act to protect those 
tribal.rights and control. . . 

In addition to claims by Indians and non-Indians 
on water for strip mining and deep miniiTg, water is 
also needed to restore coal-deplefed land. Reclama- 
tion of land disturbed through strip mining will 
require large quantities of water (at least 10 inches 
per year in rainfall), yet many locations of strip 
mines have less than thiai^d r^uire irrigation." 

Without doubt, use of water for energy develop- 
ment in the Rocky Mo^tain region is a serious 
issue. It is imperative that Indian tribes and the 
Federal Government resolve their differences over 
control of water on and flowing through Indian 
lands. Since Indian water rights are immune from 
State jurisdictioA, only the Federal Government 
could compromise Indian rights to water as the 
Nation seeks to relieve the energy crisis through 
coal production on Indian land. 

••Ibid, 

** Amtriean Indian Journal vol. 4. no. 4 (April 1978), p. 35. 

" iane Weil, 'Hlw Impacu of Wate^ CotI Development," ^umnt Focus 
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Former South DakoU Ooverrior Harvey Woll- 
man lus-spoken of the need for the Cheyenne River 
Sioux iVibe atid non-Indians in his State to uo^te on 
the water issue: 

We ftce a poQimon challenge— the deni|nds for 
water both upstream and downstream;- If we | 
can join forces on this issue, we will be a 
powerful force. If we cannot. . .if we do not 
hang together, we will surely hang separately.** 

Appropriatd Technological 
Altornatlvet 

As stated in the opening pages of this paper, 
increasuigly over the past years in this country 
humanists, scholars, and laymen have vocally ex- 
pressed their concern about skyrocketing utility 
rates ^d tlye disparate effect such ratfcs are having 
upon the p*>r and the disadvantaged. The Environ- 
mentalists for Full Employment have commented on 
this problem: 

Energy industries say they must expand for the 
sake of the poor and disadvantaged. If energy 
industries were triily concerned about these 
people, they wduld be spending money to 
develop Inexpensive, energy-eCficient and long- 
lasting appliances. Yet. . .the industry spends 
eight times as much money on advertismg as it 
does on research and development of energy- 
efficient consumer goods." 

In relationship to utility rates and the energy 
industries' concern foi* the poor, the organization 
argued that: 

In additiofi, utilities would not be opposing 
affordable, "lifeline" utility rates, and Would not 
be charging higher rates to the smaller users. 
They would not be opposing clean air and clean 

water regulations, since foul air and poUuted 
water affect the poor more than tiiose who can 
• afford to escape to cleaner reahns. They would 
not be fighting commercialization of safer, 
cleaner, cheaper solar energy systems and cner- 
gy-efficiency techniques (which they usual y 
fight with rate-payer money). . .They would 
not be misleadhig about where the jobs are." 

Even though the cttergy crisis in this country 
affects everyone, it is generally the low-income 

" AmirkanNnn.Mueti 1978. p. 7. , , 

u Oroiinun ind Dineker, OuUt. p. ZO. 

" N.Uon.1 Center fo, ApproprUte technology. Pin, Annual Report 197?. 

':^rc!^^ """"" 

P^m in AppropriBti fflrAw/cv (September 1978). p. I. 



persons who are in need pjf assistance. Appropriate 
natural resource technology may offer solutions to 
the rapidly rising costs of energy, the ever-increas- 
ing shortages of nonrenewable energy sources, and 
the problem of providing individuJds and conMmmi- 
ties with the means for self-sufficiency and self- 
reliance." - ^ ' 

Senator Edward M.*Kenncdy^ as chairman of the 
Technology Assessment Board for the Congress, has 
said: 

The increasing impetus throughout the nation 
toward the development of "appropriate tech- 
nology*' ip aimed at ameliorating some of our 
serious and persistent problems. The conserva- 
tion of energy and natural resources, environ- 
mental protection, economic development for 
low income people, and revitalization of indi- 
vidual and conamunity enterprises may all be 
significantly aided through this approach to the 
utilization of technology.** 

The National Center for Appropriate Technology 
(NCAT>, located in Butte, Montana, and Funded by 
the U.S. Community Services Administration, was 
organized in October 1976 to develop and apply 
technologies appropriate to the needs of low-income 
communities." The organization's objectives for the 
first yca^ included lessening the effect of rising 
energy and food costs on the poor by rapidly 
disseminating simple tcchnolo^es such as insulation, 
solar window heaters, wood stoves, and small 
greenhouses.*^ 

NCAT stated that much progress has been made 
in Montana in response to energy costs and pricing. 
For example, the MbiAana Legtelature passed sever- 
al bills creating tax incentives for energy conserva- 
tion and the establishment pf alternative energy 
systems.** 

The Congressional Black Caucus, commenting 
, upon th^. effect of alternative energy systems upon 
the poor« has stated: 

an energy policy which will assure the long- 
term health <rf the economy will include a 
strong emphasis on energy conservation. |t is a 
fallacy that continued expansion of energy 
producing industries and of traditionally waste- 
ftil practices in commercial and industrial oper- 

NCAT. pa. / 

« Nitloni! Center for ApproprUte Technology. Impact of Entffy Prtct 
Potfcttson Region 17//(Oclbber 1978). p. 8. 
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ations is the<.only way to assure real economic 
growth and expanded employment. Energy 
proNduction is a capital intensive enterprise 
which employs not only a few workers but even 
fewer minority or disadvantaged workers enter- 
ing the labor force.*^ 

Although the potential of solar energy to make a 
miypr contribution to America's future energy needs 
is well recognized, a great deal of controversy still 
exists over it9 economic feasibility. Supporters of 
alternative energy sources tend to disfavor nuclear 
energy development, but favor solar energy. Vernon 
Jordan, apprehensive about the djevelopment of 
nuclear energy, has noted that: 

There are. . .serious safety considerations: 
there is no known way in which radioactive 
nuclear wastes can be safely disposed. This is 
not an idle consideration; the health and safety 
of the nation are involved." , 

The Congressional Black Caucus voiced similat 
concerns when it announced: 

Nuclear energy is low labor intensive and 
produces less energy per dollar invested than 
any other sources. TTic development of alterna- 
tive energy sources such as energy conservation 



Polloclu -*01ack America.** p. 13. 
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and a solar energy industry will provide more 
permanent jobs and ^ill be more environmen- 
tally sound than nuclear energy.*^ 

Still, the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, while acknowledgipg the future 
benefits of alternative energy technologies such as 
solar, wind, and geothermal and of energy conserva- 
tion, dismissed them in favor of rapid expansion of 
the energy supply by suSh means as light-water 
nuclear reactors." 

Hender^n, in expanding upon the applications of 
solar energy to the poor, was in agreement with 
NCAT that a national energy policy package should 
contain direct ii^enti^ to low-income communi- 
ties to convert to solar energy. He said: ''Communi- 
ty solar energy plants could provide low-cost 
energy to the poor, stimulate minority business 
involvement in solar heating, and extend minority 
conmiunity participation in energy decision-mak- 
ing."" He concluded by stating that current and 
future design and construction of low- and moder- 
ate-income housing must reflect energy conserva- 
tion. Such design and construction would include 
sinyple technologies such as weatherization and basic 
solar heating." 

« rbiA 

Hendenon, "Energy Policy." p, 5, 
" (bid. 
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THE BOOMtOWN: 
PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 
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Overview of the Boomtown Phenomenon and Its 
Effect on Women and Minorities 



By Donna C. Davidson* 



The development of the energy resources of the 
Rocky Mountain region is taking place at a rapid 
rate to meet demands for future energy needs. Coal 
mines, uranium mines and mill?, electric power- 
plants. oU shale plants, and other energy production 
projects are^apringing up in the Rocky Mountain 
region in a modem-day version of the gold rush. 
This has caused many small towns and rural areas to 
have population growth rates ranging from 10 to 15 
percent per year to a doubltag ,or tripling of 
population within a single year. There are some 20 
to 30 communities in the Rocky Mountldn region 
that presentiy have high enoiigh growth ratc^to be 
caUed "boomtowiis." Within the next 5 years it is 
anticipated that many more communities wiU experi- 
ence boom-type growth. . ^ ■ . 

A 1975 study(l) by ttie Federal Government of 
the six States in Region VIII found that 131 
communities were expecting to be impacted. Of 
these, 38 percent had less than 500 population, 51 
percent had from 500 to 5,000 population, and orfy 
11 percent were over 5,000 in population. Of the 131 
communities, 45 percent had less than 1.500 popjita- 
tion and were more than 100 miles from a meteopoli- 
tan area. And tticse were only Uie SUtes in Region 
VIII Miny more communities havtag the sanie 
characteristics wiU be impacted in the fcsource-rich 
SUtes of New Mexico, Arizona, and UtJih. 

Industry Dev«lopment and Population 
Growth Pattarn ^ . 

When a major energy facUity such as a mme or a 
powerplant is being constructed, a fairly large 

•M.. naUiiMm U an impact alleviation «pcclali« wUh 
ihc Rocky Mouiuaiji Energy Corporation. Grand Junction. 
Colorado. • 




number of workers are needed during the construc- 
tion phase. Once the plant is completed, a much 
smaller number of employees are needed as the 
permanent operating work force. For example, 
construction of an electric powerplant may take 
T,200 workers, but die oper ati ng wDrk^forcemaybe 
only 800 employees. A mtae may require a construc- 
tion work force of 350 people and an operating work 
force of only 130. The typical pattern of work force 
development for a single project is illustrated in 

figure 1. , y . 

At first there is a small number of workers dunng 
the initial stages of site preparation. Then there is a 
rapid surge as cbnstructiofi starts in earnest. The 
duration of cofttruction generally luts from 3 to 5 
years, aldiou^ some projects may take longer. As 
the project nears completion, Uie number of con- 
struction workers drops off and the number- of 
permanent workers buUds up. During the construc- 
tion stoge a small but slowly increasing number of 
permanent workers from the operating company 
will move into the area. These are mostiy superviso- 
ry and management personnel until the operating 
work force is hired. 

When development occurs in rural areas where 
there are no preexisting industrial support faculties, 
more dian'one project will be under constiiictipn iii 
die same vicinity at tiie same time. For example, if 
an uranium mine is developed, then a miU must be 
built to process the ore. BoUi tiic mtae and the mill 
require electric power, so generating facilities and*^ 
transmission lines must be buUt. If a powerplant is to 
be built, it must have a source of fuel— for example, 
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coal. Coal must be transported to the generating 
station, so railroads have to be built. Figure 2 shows 
the effects of several projects developing at once. 
The bluic buildup, surge, futd eaitablishment of & 
pennonent work force curves are similar for each 
project. But added together^ in the same time frame 
in' the same locality, they can create a' cumulative 
effect with very high surge peaks. These population 
surges place tremendous^ demand on public services, ^ 
housing, and the social fabric of a community. " 
• When development occurs , in rural areas where^ 
population is spars^ and skillied workers are few, 
people migrate into the region to take the jobs. The 
total population influx ^Into a region will includjs 
many more people than just^ the direct employees of 
the project. Employees will bring their families^ A 
recent study of 17 mc^or energy development 
projects(2) showed that on the average the. direct. 
population influx due tp 100 nonlocal construction ' 
workers is 227 people: thb l<X) workers, 49 Spouses* 
and. 78 children. In addition^ there will be the 
indirect population influx* people cdming in to do 
the construction for new housing and public works. 
People will arrive to work in the government 
sector — education, law enforcement, public adminis- 
tration, Federal land administration. As local busi- 
ness begins' to expand, people will arrive to<^ork in 
the commercial sector ^ 

Predicting the total jpo^ulation that will be added 
during the surge and after is difficult. Im^portant 
factors are: the size of the resident labor force in 
comparison to need, seiryices available within a 
community at the start of construetion and how 
much needs to be added^ the general uncertainty bf 
the energy market and the lack at % Federal energy, 
policy, and the constant changes in rulemaking by. 
government agencies that caii cause delays or even 
abandonment of proposed projects*. In some areas 
the inability of tribal governments d|id industry to 
retch agireement creates uncertainty for ptjpdicting 
population growth. The uncertainties involved in 
trying to predict how many people will ftrrive, when 
thej^ will arrive, and how long they will stay make it 
very difficult for local authorities to plan for growth 
maihagement. 

What It a Boomtown? 

A boomtown is a copimunity that has a population 
growth rate which is so rapid that,6asjc. facilities and 
services cannot be. established in time to meet the 
needs of the population. A simpler definition is that a 



boomtown is a community which has a popu^tion 
growth rate in excess of IS percent per year. It is 
important to remember that it is the percentage rate 
of annual growth, not the absolute* numbers,, that 
creates a boomtown. • 

For example, if the population of New York C|ty, 
currently estimated at 7 million people, were to .^ 
grow at 33 percent per year, the population of the ' 
city would double in 3 years. The city would be in 
chaos. Where would all the people find a place to'' 
live? 'How would the sewer system handte. M^^ 
additional 7 milliqn people? Would drinking wSuiti 
have to be rationed? Wjth the declining base of the 
city, where would the money come from to build 
new water and sewer systems? Where would the 
moi)^ come from, to pay new teacfie^ aiid new 
, policemen? It is easy to imagine the trauma New . 
York City would experience under booiki-type 
growth because the numbers are largb. 

Exactly the same kind of difficulties can occur in a 
snialt Wral town, even though the numbers are 
small. The capacity of the sewage treatment ptaot^ 
has to be doubled or tripled. The drinking watet^ 
supply has to be expanded— and in the arid West 
water may have to be brought in froim< long 
distances. A school building built for 400 children 
has to be expanded to accommodate 800 children. / 
New personnel have to be hired. And whore is the 
money coming from to do all this?. Tlic ability o , 
small rural communities to raise the funds necessary 
to meet boom-type growth is very limited. More- 
over, there is a history of boom and bust with mining 
enterprise^. Local governments and financial institu^ 
tipni have learned to be very cautious about com- 
mitting large sums of money based on the promise of 
.f\|ture resource developmenl. * ^ 

The ''Boomtown Syndroma'' . 

The first several communities that were impacted 
by energy development-^among them Gillette 
(Wyoming), Rock Springs (Wyoming)^ Colitrip 
(Montana), and Hayden (Colorado)^evelopcd • 
common set of problems that have come to be called 
the ''boomtown syndrome/* Physical infhutructure 
* such as water supply systems, sewer systems, 
schools, and hospitals could not be built fast enough 
to meet the needs of the newly added population. 
The tax base of the rural communities was not 
Sufficient to finance the massive neik^. public works 
construction needed. Even though Ideal taxes were 
raised there was still not suflident money to provide 
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adequate services in the areas, of poHce^fot 
fire protection, health care, and govenuneht admin- 
isti^tioQ. There were severe housing shortages. 
Whole families were living in camper-trailers for 
months at a time;;5hift workers were sharing motel 
rooms on a hot-bed system. Slum-like trailer , 
courts— aluminum ghettos — sprang up uncontrolDled. 

The stressful living conditions created social 
disruption. Crimes rates and juvenile delinquency 
soared. Alcoholism, drug abuse, rape,' child abi^, 
and crimes of violence increased at rates well above' 
the population growth rates. Needs for mental 
health ^rvices^increased tenfold, becoming much 
higher than the national average. The local govern- 
mental systems became paralyzed because they were . 
too unsophisticated to cope with the responsibilities 
placed on them for. rapid gtowth management. 
Persons living on low^ aiid inoderate incomes were 
hit hard by the rising taxes and by the local inflation 
and resented- the well-paid energy workers. The 
social and human interaction systems of the indige- 
nous population could not accommodate vast num- 
bers of newcomers with different lifestyles. Antago- 
nisms between.oldtimers and newcomers developed. 
Individuals b^gah to feel isolated and frustrated with 
the poor living conditions, which led to further 
alcoholism, violence, and mental health problems. A 
* vicious cycle developed that could only be-broken 
by massive amounts of outside aid and intervention. 

Prjeventing Bpomtown Syndrome 

luch has been learned from the unhappy experi- 
eiices of these early boomtowns. Communities that 
re expecting to be impacted by energy deve<pp- 
ment now and in the future seek to prevent the 
boomtown syndrome from happening to them. 
States have passed legislation to provide some form 
of financial assistance to impacted areas. Wyoming 
has passed the Industrial Siting Act that requires the 
impacting industry to provide a certain amount of 
mitigation of adverse social and economic impacts. 

Industry itself has learned that unless decent 
housing, recreation, and health care are provided for 
-the workers there^will be so much absenteeism and 
turnover that the construction costs will be exces- 
sively high. Industry is now taking the initiative to 
provide housing for its own workers. It must be 
not^d, though, that some companies arft far more 
progressive than others in their attitudes towards 
impact mitigation. ' 
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....^l^cd governments arie beginning to recognize the 
necessitjTofiiiring professional city managers and 
administrators in advance of impact. Impact man- 
agement ^task forces composed of elected officials 
and conununity leaders have been organized in a 
number of impacted communities. But even with all 
that 'has been learned, and the steps that are now 
being taken to prevent the worst aspects of boom- 
towfi syndrome, there are still many problems facing 



^l|lfc Finance 7 ^ 

The^mpstsevere problem is finance. It is estimated 
that $4,000 to S5,000 of new capital facilities are 
required for each new residjent of a town. Tbajt 
comes to $5 million for every 1,000 persons added to 
a community. Add to that the annual operating 
expenses for more teachers, more policemen, more 
administrative personnel, more garbage collectors, 
etc. Urban areas get the money to build' new 
facilities by issuing bonds. Small communities do not 
have the capacity to borrow large sums of money on 
the bond market Even if they had the rating, the 
sums needed in boom areas lure/^o large that the 
communities could not expect tp repay them all put 
of future taxes. Ascertain amount of /infrastructure 
has to be financed by grants froni the State and/or 
Federal Government, The amount of grant money 
> available to* qiral communities is very small com- 
pared to the amount of money available to urban 
areas. On top of that, there is fierce competij^on 
among rural cpnmi^unities nationwide for^the smdl 
amount that is available. \ 

' There is also the tax lead-time problem. Local 
govenunents raise m6ney from property taxes, sales 
taxes, and other local sources. The local tax base 
does not increase significantly until after the new 
plant is in prpdpction and permanent homes and new 
businesses are in place. But the revenue is needed 
before the project even starts construction and 
during the time of development. Because of this 3- to 
S-year lag in time between when the revenues are 
needed and when they actually come in, many 
services are shorted during the period of greatest 
growth impact. 

Another problem is the maldistribution of taxes. 
Energy developments take place on^ county lands 
and their taxes ^p to the county govemmen/. The 
people, oiir the other hand^ live in the munioipalities, 
often in a different county frbm the one that is 
receiving the taxes. Historically^ the cotmties hav^ 
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been very rductant to share their increased revenues 
with the municipalities that are receiving the impact 
and even more rauctant to share them with another 
county.^ / 

Private Sector Finance 

' ' The first and most significant difficulty within the, 
realm of private sector finance is housing construc- 
tion. Local and regional contractors in rural areas do 
not have the capability to build massive new housing 
developments. Local and regional banks do not have 
the assets to finance massive amounts of new 
construction. Both capital and capability have to be 
brought from the outside. Impacting indus^ has 
' been forced to take the lead in this matter, whether it 
wishes to or not. 

Several types of accommodations are needed in 
the early stages of boom growth: rental units, 
camper-trailer spaces for short-term construction 
workers, and mobile home parks. One of the reasons 
for using mobile home parks is that they can be put 
in quickly, and they can be converted to sites for 
permanent homes or reclaimed for other purposes 
after the construction worker surge is over. Con- 
struction of single-family homes proceeds at a 
slower pace throughout the development period. 
New housing construction in rural areas is expen- 
sive; the developer has to put in all new utilities and 
streets, and materials must be transported long 
distances to the site. Thereirore, virtually all of th? 
new housing or trailer spaojes built are beyond the 
means of low-incdme people. At the same time, the 
costs of existing units in town rise. 
Retail business and services that are financed by 

the private sector lag behind the population growth. 
The retail sector does not expand in anticipation of a 
market, but waits' until a population of a certain size 
is already in place. There is about a 3-year lag time 
before any significant amount of new businesses and 
services begins to appear, although existing ones will 
expand. During this time existing services become 
overcrowded, and local merchants raise their prices. 
It must b^ pointed out that a portion of the rise in 
prices that liiierchants charge is due to the increased 
taxes levied on them, a portion is due to the 
increased wages they must pay in order to retain 
labor if the area is labor short, a portion is due to 
national inflation in, general, and a pprtibn is due to 
' the merchant's instinct to charge What the trrffic 
will bear. . ^ ^ 
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What aU this leads up to is an extreme rise in the 
cost of living in boom areas. Taxes are raised for all, 
the price of retail goods and services goes Up, and , 
the cost of housing skyrockets.' Persons making 
middle-income wages find that their purchasing 
power is reduced. Persons on moderate incomes find 
they are penny pinching. And persons on low 
incon^es, which includes many wpmen and minority 
members, suffer real hardship. | 

Human Services 

Both the quantity and the quality of human 
services declines in boom areas. Most human service 
programs— social welfare, social services, public 
health, mental health, dnig and alcohol abuse- 
require that matching funds be provided by the local 
communities. This is frequently done through coun- 
ty or municipal governments. Under the fierce 
pressure to us|5 all available local funds for basic 
construction and' safety, there is very little left to 
provide matching fimds for hffm^ services. At the 
same time, due to the strained living conditions and 
the psychological stress* of change itself, there is 
more stress on members of the community and more 
need for human services. While State governments 
have begun to react to the need • for financial 
assistance for capital facilities, their reaction to the 
need for augmented human sei^vices has been abys- 
mal. State legislatures have ndt made funds available 
so that human service agencies can hire new and/or 
qualified staff and expand their programs to meet the 
basic population growth needs, let alone the higher 
' than normal service requirements imposed by boom 
conditions. 

Who Are the People? 

Throughout the history of dvilization there have 
beep settlers who stayed in one pUce and worked 
the land and there h^ive been people who traveled 
from place to place— the nomads. The migrating 
construction workers are the nomads of today. 

Throughout history there have ,been value differ- 
ences between nomads and settlers. Settlers have 
valued permanence and sUbility. Nomads live a^jfe 
of constant change. Settlers develop complex, inter- 
dependent relatiojnships. Nomads pride themselves 
on their individual self-reliance. Settlers develop 
habits of saving and making; long-range plans jfor the 
future. Nomads are copcemed with survival in l}ic 
present. Settleirs have traditionally viewed npmad^ 
as being immoral, high-living, and speiictthrift. No- 
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mads have traditionally viewed settlers as being 
ignorant of the world, narrow minded» and dull. 
Both sid^ have gouged the other economicaily.** o 

These basic value differences still exist today as 
miich as they did in prehistoric times, but in a 
CQntemporai[y setting. The nomad construction 
workers of today have blue-collar values and cul- 
ture. The power elite of the settlers has white-collar 
values and culture. There is now a caretaking system 
available to the nomads through the human service 
providing agencies* But the rules by which these 
agencies operate are made by urbanized bureaucrats. 
The migrating construction workers go from job to' 
job living wherever they can find a place, uncon- 
cerned with political boundaries. The governing 
systems function within political boundaries and 
cannot^ or will not, cope with prptjlems caused by 
cross-boundary mobility of people. 

The Local Residents 

Local residents have to make adjustments to 
changing roles, changing values, and new lifestyles. 
Some do this successfully, others need counseling, 
and some move away. Many of the things about 
population growth that are irrita^g to local resi- 
dents are small things. Coping with heavy traffic is 
one of the most frequently stated complaints. Quali- 
ty of services in stores is lowered. People who have 
traded in a stbre for 30 years are suddenly asked by a 
new young clerk to produce identification. People 
have to start locking their doors and windows 
against burglary. These are customary conditions of 
urban areas, but they are new to small-town resi- 
dents. 

There is a widening of the generation gap. The 
migrating' construction workers have different life- 
styles t^an the settled folk. Their children tend to 
have more individual freedom: Local teenagers start 
to imitate the freewheeling styles of their migratory 
peers. This^ widens the generation gap in many 
settler families, causing internal family conflict. 
, In certain conmiunities leadership is in the hands 
of an older generation who have very traditional 
views regarding morality and authority. Sometimes 
these values prevent the leadership from being abl^e 
to cope with management in a setting that requires 
an urbanizing orientation and a less judgmental 
attitude. Leaders who cannot adjust are eventually 
replaced. But, while they are in power, they- can 
create severe obstacles to growth management and 
prevention of boomtown syndrome. \ 

, . ■ , ' ' ■ ' ' ' - , 
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The ranching and farming people who live out of 
town are not particularly ^ected socially. Th^y 
tend to maintain their own friendship groups and 
lifestyles. They are, however, affected economically 
by the generally higher prices in the region. If die 
area is labor short, they will have difficulty getting 
hired hands. A man can get better pay and shorter 
hours working for industry than for agriculture. 

The Migrating Construction Workers 

The migrating construction workers are mostiy 
young males. A study of workers on 14 ^energy 
construction projects(2) showed that 24 percent of 
household heads were in the 14-24 year age bracket 
and 40.5 percent were in the 25-34 year age bracket. 
About two-thirds of married, nonlocal >yorkers 
bring their families with them. The percentage of 
families present varies by size of family. About 72^ 
percent of two-person families (i.e., spouse only) 
were present, but this percentage decreases as family 
size increases. ^ For famjUies with four or more 
children, only 55 percent were present. Transient 
, families stay from only a few days to several years. 
Median incoine for construction-Worker households 
in the studied impacted communities was $17,000 in 
1975. The United States median income for the same 
year was $12,500. Their salaries are high, but by the 
same token their living expenses are high. 

The migrating construction workers do not feel 
that they are part of a community. The nomad style 
of life precludes their putting down roots. The 
' nomads feel that the community is ripping them off: 
rents are exorbiubit; the price of trdler hookups is 
exorbitant; the price of groceries^is high. Oldtimers 
in the cpnmiunity resent the changes and upheavals 
brought by the new development, and they blame 
the new workers. Newcomers are often deliberately 
excluded from social groups in the area. People who 
are transients over the years build up a pi'otective 
resehe as they go from one conmiunity to another! 

The blue-collar nomads integrate very littie into 
> the conmiunity. They socialize with coworkers and 
neighbors for the most part. They have been 
described by one psychologist as emotionally 
drained pcbple-^they move too often. They are 
tired o/ extending to neighbors when they wiU move 
on in a few months. Thpy tend to build up an **ril 
take care of myself* attitude, tliey do not take the 
local njcwspapers. Attempts at reaching them * 
through newsletters or ^oor-to-dobr canvassing 
have had only low success. 




If labor is in short supply, the workers often put in 
a great deal of overtime, leaving the women alone 
without help' or relief from the children. The 
overtime may mean little or no time is left for 
persional or family recreation. This can create a 
stressfol situation within the family. 

The New Prof eMionals 

The impacting industry will bring in a group of 
technical and management professionals — engineers, 
accountants, pollution control experts, etc. New 
professionals will also arrive in town as teachers, 
city and county administrators, health personnel, 
etc. This group, although small in numbers, is a very 
valuable resource to the community. The new 
professionals usually settle in and integrate with the 
community very rapidly. This is basically an orga- 
nizing group— people who are dissatisfied with 
boom conditions and form conmiittees, clubs, orga- 
nizations, etc. to do something about the problems. 
The men will usually join one or more local service 
clubs such as the chamber of conmierce. Lions, or 
KiWanis and be active both as representatives of 
their organization and as individuals. The women 
tend to be civic minded and are active in forming 
organizations such as newcomers clubs, hospital 
aijxiliaries, and the like. The new professionals may 
create new leadership roles for themselves to hdp 
the community deal with growth management. 
They may ^metimes oust old leadisrs. This group is 
considered to bfe a good source of volunteers by 
service agencies and civic administration. Members 
of this group can be mobilized to pressure for 
changes and reform. 

Wage Differentials and Statijs 
Dlilocation 

/ Incoming industry usually pays considerably high- 
er wages than ddlocal business firms and State and 
local governments. As a matter of fact, some Ibcal 
governments pay such low wages that some of their 
employees qualify for food stamps. This wage 
differential can foster antagonisms between the 
oldtimers and the newcomers. . 

Wages do not track with traditional stdtus pat- 
terns. For example, a barely literate tnickdriver.can 
make about $15,000 a year working for industry 
while a high school teacher with a master's degree 
may mike only $12,000^ year. An unskilled laborer 
' working for industry will prbba^ijy earn mo/e 
money than a policeman working for the municipal- 



ity. Ranchers, farmers, and merchants find that their 
financial status is lessening in comparison to the 
earnings of skilled professional and technical woik- 
^rs in industry. Since finanQial status is bound up 
with social status and self-esteem, this has a disturl^- . 
ing impact upon the social order. 

Senior Citizens— The Victims of 
Growth 

Senior citizens are the victims of growth. The cost 
of living becomes so high in boomtpwns that many 
seniors have been forced to move out. Many have 
had to sell the homes they have lived in for years 
because they can no longer afford the taxes and the 
upkeep. ' • 

Seniors may feel the culture shock very severely. 
Seniors who have lived in a community or a region 
for most of their lives, in a certain style of life, 
suddenly see their world cdlapsin^ and changing 
around them.Teople who built the community with 
their own hands and took pride in its permanence 
and quality suddenly hear that what they did was 
not sufficient— it!s not good enough any more. 
Younger strangers make"" snide reftiarks about hick 
towns. The new residents in town are predcTfiiinantly 
young people; seniors; lose importance as resources 
are devoted to the needs of Sfnother age group. As 
• the population grows, seniots become a smaller and 
smaller percentage of the people, and they lose the 
strength of their voting power. For seniors it can be 
more than just culture shock— *it can be a constant 
barrage of psychological insult as they and the old 
community they cherished are slowly but surely 
pushed into the background. 

It sometimes happens that a town under impact 
has a disprqportionately large percentage of aging 
population: The reason for this is usually that the 
town had been declining economically before the 
energy boom so that all the young people had left to 
seek jobs elsewhere. Thos^ who remained may be 
coming to the age where the conununity needs to 
build nursing homes and extra senior-care, facilities 
just at the time the population impact of younger 
people is starting up. Unless there is a strong 
advocacy group— and some rijaf grantsmansl^ip— 
available for the seniors, they can be placed in a 
^fcsper^te situation. . 

[ The princif^al recourse for seniors is protection- 
protection in the form of tax relief and low-income 
housing; protection in the ^form of. social support 
groupsi; protection in the form of activist political 
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groups. Gray Panthers as it r were, to see that their 
needs are recognized and accommodated. 

Impact on Women and Minorities 

The minorities of concern are Spanish Acfiericans 
(Hispanics) and Native Americans — Chicanos and 
Indians. There are very few blacks in the rural West. 
With respect to economic unpacts, there if bad news 
and good news. The bad news is the effect of local 
inflation. Most muiority menibers are in the low- 
income category; many receive public assistance. 
Women who iire self-supporting or who are female 
heads of households also tend to be in the low- 
incomp brackets. Many single female heads of 
households receive Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC). As the cost of living goes up, 
these families find they must do with less and less. 
The government makes ho adjustments in AFDC 
payments to coyer t^e excessively high costs of local 
boomtown inflation. The good news is that energy 
development and the general economic growth 
create jbb opportunities. In most boom areas, the 
number of families receiving AFDC declines due to 
job availability. 6ut c)ay care must be available for 
single-pai'ent families.- 

There is a trickle-down effect in the job market. 
According to a University of Utah study,(3) when 
local labor is utilized by unpacting industry it results 
in a skill upgrading for the most qualified segment of 
ih^ labor force. '^Because ^the most qualified are 
already employed, a vacanit^y is created in their 
previous jobs. This job is now avaOable to someone 
less qualified to take, which results in another job 
being vacated. Eventually this trickle-down effect 
works its way down to the most disadvanuged 
segment of the local labor force."(3) In addition to 
the new jobs in industi^^ new jobs in service 
occupations are also created, many of these taken by 
the most disadvantaged segments of the labor force. 
In many areas industry and community colleges 
have instituted a wide range of vocational training 
programs to maximize the skill upgrading and 
utilization of Ibcal labor. Where labor is in short 
' supply, companies hivje been willing to hire and 
train wome^ii for blue-collar positions! In ihost 
energy boom areas, the job opportunities made 
available ,by the ener^ boom have, benefited womerf 
and minorities,; 
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Surplua Female Labor 

If the impacted urea has a labor surplus, the 
position of women worsens with the energy boom. 
In regions where most employment opportunities 
iare traditionally male jobs — for example, mining, 
steelmaking, lumbering, construction — there is a 
surplus of female labor available. Because there are 
many women competing for the few available 
female jobs, the wages of these jobs are held low. A 
considerable number of women filling the tradition- 
ally female jobs are wives providing a second 
uicome to the family or daughters at home between 
school and marriagie. These women can afford to 
work for lower wages because they are not provid- 
ing primary support. 

When energy development starts, the new jobs 
available ate traditionally male jobs. In an area with 
^ surplus labor force, ttiey are taken by available 
male workers. As new famUies begin migrating into ^ 
the area, more women will arrive, many of thetn 
secondary wage earners, and begin competing for 
the traditionally female jobs. The number of female 
jobs available will increase somewhat, but not as fast 
as the number of women ^linpeting for these jobs. 
This surplus of female labor has the efTect of k|;eping 
wages in certain categories low even Uiough Wges 
in other categories are skyrocketing. 

The local female labor force is also likely to be at 
a competitive disadvantage. Many of the new 
women will be wives of technicals apd professionals 
and will have higher education and skill levels than 
the local rural labor force. These women will take a • 
job just to have something to do; many of them will 
take jobs below th^ir skill-qualification level This 
puts the rural, less skilled, female labor force at a 
competitive disadvantage. i . 

So, where there is a surplus of local labor 
available, an energy boom can create hardship for 
the female who is providing primary support* 
because local inflation is high but wages for tradi- 
tionally female jobs ire held low by competition. 
There are not too many areas in Region VIII where 
there is a female labor surplus, but the condition 
does exist in energy resource lareas pf New Mexico 
and Arizona., 

Indian Employment 

There are. a number of Indian re^rvations 
throughout the Rocky Mountain n;gion that have , 
potentially developable natural resources. T\ie de- 
ve^pment of such resources could create significant 



wealth and economic opportunities for the tribe. 
Development of resources on almost all reservations 
is currently being delayed by jurisdictional disputes 
involving State, Federal, and tribal governments 
and/or by the inability of tribes and industry to 
reach agreement on royalties, leasing, and other 
considerations. 
-Where energy developments are being negotiated, 

: the trend k for tribes to require th<? industry to give 
preference to Indians^ in hiring. In some cases 
definite percentages are stated; e.g., the company 

, must hire 80 percent Indians. The question then 
arises: you can lead a horse to water, but can you 
make him drink? There is a strong welfare mentality 
among some individuals of Indian tribes* Some 
companies have had disastrous experiences with 
good-faith efforts to recriiit ^d train Indian labciir-^ 
companies have spent thousands of dollars tQ recruit 
and train Indian workef^ only ^to have them quit 

* within a few weeks or months. On the other hand, 
some companies have had very good experiences 
with Indian workers. There is no doubt that devlel- 
opment of energy resources oh or near, Indian lands 
can create job opportunities for Indians. The ques- 
tion is: how many ihdividual Indians will take - 
ad vantage of these opportunities? 
• 

Small ButlnoM Opportunltiot 

The general economic growth caused by energy 
development creates business opportunities for mi- 
norities and women. As the population increases, 
there is need for smajl businesses in the service 
sector— everything from service stations to dog 
grooming. But entry into small business should be 
undertaken very cautiously. The rate of failure of 
small businesses in boomtowns is considerably high- 
er than the national average. Consider also that the 
success rate of minority business enterprises in 
general has been fairly low. This has been attributed 
td a number of factors: lack of knowledge on the 
part of the entrepreneur, failure to provide adequate 
technical assistance to new entrepreneurs, and slop- 
py practices on the part of banks and *the Small 
Business Administration. In boomtowns, it is likely 
that an additional cause of failure is lack of adequate^ 
market research at the outset, there have probably 
been a number, of business ventures in boomtowns 
that were started prematurely— the permanent popu- 
lation had not yet groWn to the size necessary to 
support suqh a business^ 
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Social Stress 

Women and minorities feel the same social stress 
that everyone else does. Studies dohp in towns that 
have experienced severe boomtown syndrome indi- 
cate a much higher than normal need for mental 
health Services, social services, protective services to 
children, and drug ^nd^ alcohol abuse treatment. A^ 
great deal of this Was attributablev to the lack of 
housing, lack of recreation, and lack of basic 
facilities for health and safety. Creating a decent , 
physical en v^onment and providing a variety of 
year-round recreation activities reduce the amount 
of social stress considerably* Local governments and 
impacting industry are the principal agents responsi- 
ble for providing decent physical living conditions. 

There are several stress factors that stfTect women - 
in particular. One is physical isolation for women 
who are living in trailer camps several miles from, 
town. The woman living in such a place has to drive, « 
generally over poor roads, for everything. She is not 
near any recreation facilities, nor are there any 
playgro^ds or preschools for her children. Laun- 
dromats, drugstores, movies, ice cream stands,"%tc. 
may all be 20 to SO miles away over dirt roads or icy 
roads. The physical atmosphere of the camp may be 
very depressing— wind, dust, muddy parking lots, 
and not a tree for miles around. 

Another factor that causes stress to women in 
' particular is the shortage of, and distance to, health- 
care facilities. Women are the ones responsible for 
the health of children and getting them to a doctor 
in emergencies. When a mother has to drive an hour 
over icy rpads and then wait in a doctor's ofilce for 
3 hours with a sick, cranky child, her nerves can get 
pretty frazzled. There are a number of small incon- 
' veniences for the house\yife and mother in a boom- 
town. Added together, these create a significant 
stress factor;. 

Money management can be a significant stress 
factor for persons in low-income brackets, which 
includes many women and minorities. One of tl^e 
greatest causes of tension and family quarrels is not 
having enough money. As inflation rises, low-in- 
come people find their resources extremely strained, 
which increases stress on the whole family. There 
an oppositejide to the money-management problem. 
When people who have been living on low incomes 
'get good jobs and start making real ndoney for the 
first time in their lives, they don't know how tq 
' handle it. The first thing they do is go out and buy 
some of the things they've always wanted— a new 
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sofa, a washer and dr^'er, a new car— and the next 
thing they knOw they are overextended .with time 
payments. T^if wuges $te being garnished/ they 
have Jegal troubles, and there is not enough take- 
home pay to make all the time payment& and buy the 
/.groceries too. One of the most pressing needs in 
Jxwm^eas is for legal aid afid '"•^'^'ncial^iLhsdm^ 
for such people. ^ /; 

Social Integration 

Social integratiqn is a' tenti that has become 
fashionable lately among boomtown sociologists, ^ 
particularly with reipect, to the interactions among 
oldtiniers and newcomers. But just how is social 
integration defmed? Everybody has different expec- 
tations. Social integration for the cooperative exten- 
sion agent may mean having all the new kids come 
out for 4-H programs. Social' integration for, the 
high school coach may mean having all the kids 
come out for football and basketball. And social 
integratipn for the kids probably means having a 
gang to^ang^out with at the local Dairy Queen. 
Social integration for the presidppt of the woman's 
club may mean having ailot of newcomers attend 
meetings and contribute cakes for the bake sale. On 
the other hand, ^ocial integration for the newcomers 
may mean having a few friends and neighbors to 
play cards with at home. For the city councilman, 
social integration may mean having everyt^y 
register and vote for hfm at election time— but fiiey 
should not integrate so much that they come to 
' council meetings and complain about the pothole$. 

Quire frmkly, there are a lot of people who don*t 
want to be "integrated." There are people who like 
to participate in clubs and organized activities and 
people who don't. Very few people nationally 
participate in local civic affairs unless they have 
something to complain about. There is no reason to 
cry wolf because newcoiders to a town do not 
instantly join a dozen social clubs or fill all ti^ arts 
and crafts classes. Those who wish to participate 
will; others won't. Participation, or integration, is a 
two-way street. The street must be open, and the 
opportunities must be there, but people will make 
their own choices as to whether or not they will 
extend themselves. There is an old saying that 
applies here: birds of a feather flock together. People 
tend to socialize with other people who have similar 
lifestyles and interests. The nomadic construction 
Camilies have comparatively little in common with 
the agricultural and commercial settlers. They are 



more likely ^ to socialize with other construction 
families bjecaiise they speak the same language and 
they tell the same kinds of stories. Avenuiss of 
^ializatic^ipd participation that thej^ are likely to 
use in a liew locale will be the kind that do not ' 
require ^0 years of residence to ''belong," 

The .tenn _**sQgal integ^^ i s also used in the 
jargon of minority rights. But here again it Has a 
whole numb^f of different meanings. It may mean 
equal pay for equal work or being invited to join the 
country club or being treated with the same personal 
respect' as majority members of the community. 
Energy development creates jobs, which raises the 
economic status of minority members, which raises 
their social statiif^ which is a positive benefit in the 
thrust for social , acceptmce and integration. For / 
Indian tribes there is the problem of cultural adapta- 
tion. Industrial development requires adjustment to 
urbanizatidii, bureaucracy, contract lawi and white 
man's time. If the tribes wish to benefit from 
development of their natural resources, they will 
have to develop the organizational and governmen- 
tal skills to manage both the industrial development 
and its social consequences. They will have to deal 
with the problem faced by every ethnic minority: 
how to retain their heritage and traditions while 
adapting to the behavioral requisites of full partici- 
pation in a modem industrial society. 



Summary 

The boom growth condition, because of its rapidit 
ty and turbulence, creates both economic opportuni- 
ties and social stress. The degree of stress on all, 
including women and minorities, can be minimized 
by provision of housing, particularly low^ and 
moderate-income housing, recreational facilities, and 
basic health and safety services. Day care must be 
provided so that single parents can take jobs. Legal 
aid and financial counseling are services that are 
particularly needed by Idw-incbme persons. Other 
human services should be staffed up enough so that 
early assistance can be delivered in order to prevent 
crisis. Over the long time frame, after the localities 
start receiving enough income to provide better 
servibes, and after people have adjusted to the new 
conditions — which include expansion and enrich* 
ment of community life— the net result df energy 
development for women and minorities is undoubt* 
pdly positive. It is the first S years of boom t^at are!' 
the hardest. 
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THe Rock Springs Experience 

By Arthur L. Wiidmann* 
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Wyoming: the plains where antelope play and 
ranchers in Stetson hats ride among their grazing 
cattle; the rivers, mountains, and lakes ^here the 
young sind not so young play; where fishermen fish 
and hunters hunt. It'i alio an ancient place, once the 
bed of a great sea, shaped and sculpted by wind and 
water into fantastic forms; a place where geothermal 
mysteries bubble up in incredible colon. It*s a place 
where the great drama of the American West 
unfolded, w^ere the cavalry fought with the Native 
American, and every rail that was laid on the 
transcontinental railroad changed the course of 
American history and helped create a country. 

Wyoming was the first Sute to give women the 
right to vote and the home of the first woman 
Governor and first woman Jui|tice of the peace. * 

Wyoming wu a place where the opening df mines 
turned deserted canyons into boomtowns overnight 
Boomtowns of the 19th century— boomtowns to- 
day— coal, oil, natural gu» uranium, trona— bringing 
thousands of people to a once sparsely settled land. 

The energy crisis especially has focused attention 
* on Wyoming's coal. In Sweetwater County alone, 
there are an estimated 12 billion tons of coal 
reserves. 

In 1970 the least populated Sute in the continental 
United SUtes, today Wyoming is one of the fastest 
growing SUtes. That means energy-impacted areai, 
boomtowns. It means explosive change and, for 
many people, trouble. Il*s happentog in the north of 
the sute, in Sheridan and GOlette, and in the cut in 

• Mr. WildJMnn to coofdlnaior of ihf Mliitotfy to Impwl Art* in Rock 
Sprlflfi. Wyomifif' 



Douglas. It's happened and is still happening in 
Sweetwater County in the southwest. 

In just S years, between 1970 and 197S, the 
population of Sweetwater County doubled, and the 
population of the town of Rock Springs has ahnost 
tripled. 

Hock Springs welcomed the boom at first. The 
oldtimersk those who had lived most of their lives 
there, remembered the* 1950s when everyone 
thought the town would become a ghost town— 
when the coal mines shut down and the trains 
changed to diesel ftiel. A boom would mean jobs and 
economic growth; it would mean money aAd a 
better life for everyone. But as the traffic poured 
into the town streeU, a 10-minute trip to the grocery 
became an hour and a half, parking places diup* 
peared, and potholes appeared; as it became appar- 
ent that the town wu Ml of strangeiSi where once 
everyone had known everyone else, the oldtimers 
were no longer as certain that a boom was a good 
thing. Older people on filed incomes found life 
especially pahiftil as prices soared and, as often, their 
renu doubled and tripled. 

In the stores, food, clothing, and other goods were 
not only mpre expeniive, but. limited in selections 
and often picked over. Perhaps wont of all, the 
StreeU were no longer safe, and many people began 
locking their doors. 

Of course, for some oldtimers the boom did mean 
money. It meant money for Ideal businesses, both 
licit and illicit It meant money for those who owned 
property, especially for oldtimers like Upland Indus* 
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tries, the brother company to Union Pftcific Rail- 
road, who, with the Federal Bureau of Land 
Management, owned 85 percent of the land in the 

county. 

Nevertheless, there are a lot of unhappy people in 
an impacted area-^both oldtimers and newcomers. 
Change is constant, tumultuous; everytiiing — homes, 
jobs, friendships— seems temporary. Most of the 
newcomers planned to stay only a few months, one 
year, or at the most two. 

In Rock Springs, in the beginning especially, most 
of them were construction men working on the Jim 
Bridger Project of Pacific Power and Light, a 
proposed I,SOO-megawatt powerplant that would 
transport power out of the Sute over a thousand 
miles into Idaho and Oregon. They were also coal 
miners who would mine the 14-mile*long strip 
coalfield that was to fuel the steam electric plant, or 
they were miners in the growing numbers of trona 
mines and reopened underground coal mines, or 
they worked in the developing oilfields whose 
derricks sprung up like giant Erector sets in the 
desert terrain. Some of them were tnidkdrivers and 
railroad workers responding to the need for in- 
creased transport to ship the riches of the county out 
to the rest of the Country and, of course, supplies in. 

Many were just people looking fqr jobs who had 
heard there was money to be made in Sweetwater 
County. In the be^uming most of them found work; 
later, especially ||i|iey were unskilled^ they ended 
up on public assistance or moving on to another 
town. For everyone housing was nearly impossible 
to find, and they ended up living in trailers in 
isolated canyons or in the makeshift trailer camps 
where the rents were prohibitive and the sanitation 
and other facilities unreliable and the land and 
climate inhospitable. 

In the trailer camps and parks, the wives of 
workers locked their doors against the battering o/ 
the wind and the dust that covered everythbg. For 
days and nights at a time, while their husbands 
worked long hours and split shifts, their only social 
exchange would be with their children— if they had 
children. 

If they had access to a car, there was no place to 
go but to town to shop. There were no community 
centers of recreation or day care, and churches and 
clubs seemed like the bastions of the esUblished 
community. None of them were reaching out to the 
newcomers and, at best, would only reluctantly 
welcome them should they appear at the door. 



It was '*a man's world": most of the jobs were for 
men. This brought many single men and men 
without their^ famUies to the ares^ In some of the 
camps, locked in their trailers and campers, women 
could hear the men drinking and brawling .after a 
day*8 work. 

The incidence of rape in Sweetwater County went 
up with the boom. So did wife beating and child 
abuse. Tired, irritable husbands would come home 
to their depressed, lonely wives, and violence wtould 
inevitably follow. Many times it was augmented by 
alcohol and drugs, which became m^jor problems in 
Rock Springs, not only among adults, but among 
young people. One mental health worker reported 
that it's not unusual for children as young as 1 1 or 12 
to offer him a mari|juana cigarette or speak of a 
recent beer bust. 

Schools had been overwhelmed by the initial 
influx of young people. The problem was not 6nly 
one of additional students but of student turnover, 
with classes changing cpnstantly. There was a fairly 
stable teaching staff, but teachers were frustrated by 
the job as well as by living conditions in Rock 
Springs. 

Even before the boom, young people looked 
forward to the day when they could leave the town, 
and even after the school and job situation im- 
proved, their problems persisted. That there was 
nothing to do in Rock Springs was the most familiar 
complaint. They hung out at night around the local 
parking lots of grocery stores and on the business 
frontages along the city's m^yor thoroughfares. 
There have been several youthful suicides. 

Medical services, too, fell short when the impact 
began. The county hospital had been built in 1894 
and was inadequate even for the 1970 population. 
Herd, as in other areas, local government, plagued 
by corruption and inefficienqy, was slow to move, 
but a new hospital has now been completed. And, of 

^ coume, doctors were, and stUl are, difficult to ^t 
and keep in a town like Rock Springs. 
Mental health and counseling services were also 

. found lacking. The Southwest Counseling Service 
was inundated with people ifi emotionfal trouble. The 
small staff found itself working more than 60-hour 
weeks. The pressures on the staff of both the job and 
the place itself meant that few of them stayed on for 
more than a year. After 3 years, one worker was 
senior member of the staff. 



Even ministers fared no better. Carl Stark, LCA 
pastor in Rock Springs since 1^74, counjra himself 
today as one of the senior nninisters in th6 county. 

Today, while the rate of change in Sweetwater 
County has slowed and many of the prdblems have 
begun to seem manageable, other parts of the State 
are at pther stages of the same process. Although 
each situation is different, all of t^em.face one 
overwhelming problem: the need to Work as whole 
communities to cope with impact. 

But how can a community be created where so 
many of the people have only just arrived and look 
forward to leaving again soon? Many of the new- 
comers choose not to get iiiVolved because they 
know they'll soon have to say goodbye. Many, both ; 
oldtimers and newcomers," either feel indifferent or, 
worse, like helpless, victims. They are isolated, 
waiting for somecme to reach out; to them. No one 
docs, 

Fven the agencies that were supposed to be 
workmg to solve the problem were isolated from 
one another in Sweetwater County. When former 
Episcopal 6ishop David Thol-nberry visited Rock 
Springs at the height of the boom, he found at a* 
meeting held called that the city^nd county .plan- 
ners were meeting each other for the first time. The 
various social service agencies working in Rock 
Springs had little or no contact with one another. 

The churches had done no better. Even . today 
most of them are not cooperating with one another 
to help the people in trouble in Rock Springs. 
However, in Green River, about 15 miles away, the 
Ministerial Association provides emergency assis- 
tance to transients passing through the area. 

The MIA (Ministry to Impacted Areas), establish- 
ed by the Wyoming Church Coalition, functioned in 
Rock SpVings and Sweetwater County to bring 
concerned people and agencies together. The coali- 
tion was seeking to help commuhity leaders assess 
their situations, needs, and resources; promote ecu- 
menical fellowship and planning; assist local church 
leadership in developing plan3 of action to meet 
human need; and maintain lines of communication 
among the various segments of the community. 

The result has been the establishment of the 
Volunteer Information and Referral Service to 
coordinate local volunteer needs and provide infor- 
mation to new and old residents and the creation of 
the Child Protection Council, a citizens' action 
group to try to prevent child neglect and abuse, and 
Rock Springs' first YWCA, still the only communitj^ 
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organization reaching out to women. In the process - 
of being organized also is Youth Home, Inc., a 
residential prpgram for troubled youngsters. 

T|[liese programs have helped to develpp new 
leadership i^' the ^pomipunity^a need that exists 
throughout the State. Hopefully the churches will 
become involved in the near future in training to 
retoo) old^skills and build new ones so they can help 
their communities deal creatively with impact. 

Newcomers to Wyoming are not only bringing^ 
problems with them, but fresh ideas and skills^ that , 
can help transform problems into opportunities. 
Many people in Rock Springs welcomed the bobm 
because it opened up a closed community to the rest 
of the country and the world. For instance, Wyom- 
ing, "man's country," is becoming, as it was in its 
beginning, a place pf new opportunities for women. 

Yes, there has been economic growth and new 
opportunities, but throufgh it all there remain many 
unsolved problems and unanswered questions. If th^ 

Communities really work together, they can deter- 
mine the kind of change that impact brings with it 
For example, is it good for the community when 

^business moves from downtown to a new shopping 
mall at the town limits, or does it mean that Rock 
'Springs^ like many Ifirger cities, will lose its down- 
town area to urban decay? 

Or again, is c^very mine or oilfield an unmixed 
blessing, or is the environmental damage sometimes 
unacceptable as many ranchers and Indians in the 
Sheridan area fee!? What should be the role of the 
church in all this? If it is concerned for peopite— as 
the Gospel says it must be— then shouldn't it stand 
with them? Shouldn't it help to heal them when they 
hurt? Shouldn't it prod, struggle, enable— do what-^ 
ever is necessary in the search for community and 
justice in a tumultuous time? 

•is Wyoming a frontier or a colony?" That sounds 
like a legitimate question, given all of the rapid ^ 
growth and seeming ^colonization by oil, gas, coal, 
and other companies after its natural resources. It 
would appear that the gross national product has 
definite priority over public sector needs, especially 
when a[ U.S. Department of Interior employee states 
publicly that Wyoming must be sacrificed for the 
good of t^e Nation. 

/ "We don't really look upon our«elves as mining 
this land; we're jusf plowing furrows 80 feet deep to 
recover our coal crop," states a* coal company 
manager. Contrast that attitude with one of a senior 
citizen: 
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Well I was bom here and I*ni 83 years old, so I 
know a little bit about it and I fike it the way it 
was in the old days. I just wish my father had 
* bought a lot of land here in those days. He 
could have bought all of Maine. Oh goUy,d get 
sick every time Vou come in. Everything's jusf a 
little bit higher. . .^couldn't manage on my 
social security if I didn't have a brother and son 
that helped every month. . .you jusf couldn'^ij 
doit— noway. ^ « 

Thus you have an inevitable conflict of values that 
emerges in a rapidly growing or impdtted comiiiiani- 
ty.. • ■ ' . ^ 

"Hello, hi. I'm collecting opinions of the situation 
here, what with all the new people moving in and 
wh^t-not, and I'm just finding out how people feel 
about it. How do you feel aboutyt?" . 
j , ^Well if i^had a million doflafs, I'd leave town 
and iiever come back." 

What is happening in Rock Spring and other 
* impact ^eas that qauses sueh a reaction? 

It seems to me Ihat^you can piredict five areas of 
concern that will devfelop wherever rdpid growth 
Occurs beyond a community's ability to cope in 
planning and implementing necessary changes. 
These areas ot concern have a direct effect on the 
overall "quality of life" pf reipidents, both oldtimers 
:anjJ^^^A It is my feeling that those who are 

afTected the most are the elderly and women- 

What are the five areas and what impact have 
they made on women especi^ly, both positive and 
negative? The process in Wyoming is really one of 
rapid urbanization of basically a rural society. 

First, there is the inevitable housing shortage and 
the resultant development of trailer parks or mobile 
villages both within and outside town or city limits. 
These "aluminum ghettos" develop with little or no 
siting and zoning restrictions. Few amenities a^e 
available to residents. In most of the Rock Springs 
parks, or villages, people experienced dusty or 
muddy roads and yards with a multiplicity of 
problems for women, including nd playground^ for 
children and no animal contr/bl. 

Second, there are the purely physical concerns 
about uiiliiies and streets. Finance of good streets and 
sewers becomes a major issue. The demand for 
' utility hookups is Iwyond the conifianics' ability to 
keep up. In one trailer park, tjje telephone company 
simply had to install one phone booth to service all 
the residents. / 



A thii^ issue is one ot fiscal problems. Most of the 
problems that arise are local and demand immediate 
attention, whereas the financial resources are sup- 
plied to regional or county government and are 1 or 
2yearsinc0Mingi' 

Fourth, there is an iipheaval within the political 
direna. The old way of doing things is challenged by 
the newcomer, who most Often has higher expecta- 
tions of governmental structures. Power struggles 
develop and new leadership threatens the established 
order. ' * . 

Finally, the big area of concern is orie oicommu* 
nity life . It is an issue of the quality of life an^ has 
heavy implications for the Women and elderly 
populace.. Issues that evolve includev^lbut are not 
limited^to: * 

1. An increase in the pace pf Hving. 

2. Cqngesti^d streets and overcrowded housing 
and neighborhoods. ' 

3. Inflated prices. 

4. The francftization of the business community^ 
Older, family-owned businessesr are replaced by 
fast-tood operations and department stores con- 
trolled by management in major urban centers 
outside the region. »^ 

5. A fear of all the rapid change among older 
residjsitts. All of a sudden ther^ are a number of 

* sttange faces and places to ericountei:« 

6. A lack of activities (recreational and personal 
growth) for newcomers with high expectations. 
Ther« is ti-lack^pf institutions and programs to 
enable a feeling of "belonging" for the newly 
arrived worker and family. * 

7. An increase in use of Idcohol and othef 
substance abuse. 

8. An increased caseload for mental health ser- 
vices. People experience stress and need help in 
coping. 4 

^. There is a. shortage of basic services; i.e.i 
medical, educational^ recreational, and law en- 
forcement. ^ 

10. Cultural differences arc promincnt-betwqjBii 
oldtimer and newcomer. "Culture shocl^^' is somc^ 
times experienced by the incoming family. 

1 1 . Family tension increases and marriage break- 
downs occur for all. 

12. The incidence of crime increases with crimes 
against the person, including such things as sexual 
assault, child abuse, and battering of women. 
With this backdrop, let me offer a few observa- 
tions regarding problems and opportunities for 
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women. Some would say that Wyoming, as in its 
beginning, is a place for new opportunities for 
women. The two arieas in which you could group 
problems ^nd opportunities are economic, and social 
and cultural. 

Within the economic arena, my observation is 
comparative (data have not been kept by the State 
employment office) that there has been a drastic* 
increase in the number and variety of jobs, such as in 
highway construction, mining, and fast-food service. 
But things have not really changed for women and 
minoriticfs. Perhap^ the job category that has in- 
creased the most is service jobs. These have been 
and continue to be the traditional labor market for 
minorities and women. Not by coincidence^ the 
service jobs are the lowest paying. Even in a 
professional category you see the traditional low- 
paying jobs inhabited by womcn--the casp in point 
in Rock Springs is the Job Service Office. In impact 
arcsa men can make greater sums of money in all 
industry so,„why work for the government? Cpnse- 
quently, the Job Service Office is almost exclusively 
female. / 

Even tliough there are more jobs available, I have 
not seen any clear indication that affirmative action 
plans have produced upward mobility and nontradi- 
tional job placements for women. 

TAe economics of women working induce the 
necessity for a second or third vehicle in the family, 
plus the need for day care or nursery schools or 
babysitters. Most working women with children 
seem to be the newcomers. Consequently, their 
family support systems are not in place in the 
impacted cQ|«unity to provide care for children. 

On <he pc^Bl: side, there has been more employ- 
ment availablcmr women so that their opportunities 
have increased for more independence in thetr lives. 
Some women have been able to open their own 
businesses, while many others find employment in 
social service kinds pf agencies. 

One other opportunity is open In the political 
arena More women seem to be running for public 
office at all levels, from local city council and mayor 
to State offices. 

A second aspect of community life wherein 
wonien find both problems and opportunities is their 
sociocultural affairs. The major opportunity within 
impact areas is the chance to participate in commu- 
nity organizations and events and exercise leadership 
skills.. The pc^n moving from major urban areas 
gets the feeling that. ' Vny bigger fish in a smaflcr 
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pond." There is often a void^n leadership positions 
and a Woman with any degree of ejiperiencc can step 
right, in and "make things happen/* This new. 
opportunity and resulting experience lead « to ak ^ 
greater sense of worth and self-esteem. 

The YWCA in Rock Springs has proven to be an' 
organization that meets the social and cultural needs 
' of women. It grew from 45 charter members in 1976 
to 450 in 1977. It offers programs of enrichrtient, a 
day-care facility, classes of many varieties (stained 
g^ass' art to tennis lessons). The **V has offered 
many lonely women a place to meet other women 
and allowed for the development of new relation-*- 
ships. A coalition of social agency types was 
instituted by the YWCA to begin dealing with the 
problem of battered women. "Jhus a women's group, , 
organized and run by and for women, has been a 
symbol of successful organization to meet needs of 
women in an impacted area. 

There has been one additional organization be- 
sides the "Y'* that has served to maintain and add 
quality to life for women in Rock Springs and that is 
"New Women." It provides for consciousness rais- 
ing and an ongoing support system for women. 
Support groups can play a lifesaving role for wonien 
moving into impact communities from more urban 
and family-tied towns and cities. The Culture shock 
can be alleviated by a variety of support mecha^ 
nisms. Women*s groups, colleges, churches, and 
"Ys'* are essential ingredients for a healthy adjust- 
ment and maintainence system for women in impact- 
ed areas. 

Western WyonSfig College has proven to be an 
invaluable resource for women looking for cultural 
and educational fulfillment. It was the first and still 
is one of the only community colleges in the State of 
Wyoming to provide a quality child-care program 
for children of parents attending the college. This 
program has allowed many women to return to 
school to complete or supplement their educational 
interests. 

The social and culturahproblem areas forewomen j 
include such phenomena as "single women being 
marked targets** for sexual harassment and abuse. 
The experience of being single in an impacted 
community makes social life difficult.* If you go out, 
the choices arc limited— usually night spots or bars. 
Women get tired of being immediately hustled and 
become guarded in social relationships. Obviously, 
this causes sincere, nonhustling,' single males addi- 



tional problems^ Both tend to develop major rda- 
tionships with the same sex or ma^ 

The )i>roblem of Ipneliness immense in Rock 
^rihgsAespecially for women /In trailer parks. In a 
"macho"\ society, a man's world, some women are 
discouraged from pursuing their professional inter- 
ests and \have to) stay atj/home or uninvolvcd. 
Recreation is imale oriented, and if a womiEm is not' 
outdoors oriented (hunting, fishing, etc.), she gets 
leh at home on weekends as well. ^Consequently, 
additional coping mechanisms must be found to 
combat loneliness. The incidence of alcoholism, 
battered women, extr^arital experience, and mar- 
riage breakdown has increased, perhaps because of 
this problem of lonelin^ and isolation. 
» In conclusion, I woul^ observe that change is ever 
present and thit sh^pc o\ that jc:hange and its effects 
on target groups such al^ wometf, the elderly, and 
minorities is up\ to all of \us.^ Industry, government, 
the church, coi^fnunity gjroups — whatevier-Tcannot 



problems of ^ impact. It seems 
t that Uhose parties concerned 
of life Wure that all affected 
eas be represented, infonhed, and 
given an oppbrtuility to participate in community 
decisionmaking centers. Otnerwise, they join tjhe 
long line of the disinherited dovyn through histcjry. 



solve all of i 
extremely- impol 
about the qua)[] 
parties in impabt 



We need to examine what it is that people desire and 
prefer for their towns, cities, and total conmiunity 
life. Then we need to assess whether our goal$ 
oppress others or di^nherit some. All civjU rights 
must be protected^ 

Ultimately, I have to ask the value question, '*Are 
all of these changes really producing a better way of 
life?" Yes, it may be that we want the wrong things 
and the result will mean a decline in the quality of 
life for us and for ^he next generations. HoW much 
longer will we, whole communities as,, well as 
special grbupf (women, elderly, and minorities), 
.have the ability or luxury of deciding, what shape 
change is going to take — in fact, of deciding whether 
or not we want all of this rapid growth to impact on 
our cbnmaunities? What aire the ultimate effects? We 
need many more answers. Immediate problemsolv- 
ing has preoccupied us all— what about the futur6, 
the, long-range plan for growth and change, for. 
solutions and plans for impact alleviation? 

What is the role of the Civil Rights Commission? I 
have the feeling that many persons are not even 
aware of their rigl^ts, let alone the imringements on 
those rights. I would hope that the Commission 
begins to struggle with' the issue etiid perhaps gets 
into preimpalct situations and educates and informs 
us and protects oiir rights. . / . 
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The Wyomlnii Human Seiy^ Projeot: A Model for 
Overcoming the Hugger-^Hm of Boomtowns 



By Judith Ann Davenport and Joseph Davenport III'* 



'^^The voracious appetite of industrial society for 
energy has inunense/ physical and social ^conse- 
quences. Coastal oir ipills, polluted air and water, 
pipelines through/ Wilderness areas, and land devas- 
tated by strip imning provide harsh and constant 
reminders 61"^^ physical aftermath of energy 
developme^ Caudill, in Rooking at coal develop- 
ment, stated graphically: 

Coal has always cursed the land in which it lies. 
When men begin to wrest it from the earth, it 
leaves a legacy of foul streams, hideous slag 
^ heaps, and polluted , air. It peoples this trans- 
formed land with widows and orphans. It is an 
extractive industry which takes all away imd 
restores nothing. It mars but never beautifies. It 
corrupts but never purifies.^ ' 

Stronger environmental safeguards might lessen 
such devastation, and continuing scientific develop- 
ment might well result in the large-scale use of 
cleaner alternative energy supplies (e g., solar ener- 
gy). However, available indicators point to the 
immediate cpntinuation of rapid development of 
fossil fuels. 

Since social workers and other human service ^ 
workers have only minor impact on major energy 
decisions, and since the rapid development of fossil 
fuel resources, in all probability, will continue in the 
immediate future, it'behooves the helping disciplines 
to develop service^lelivery strategies aimed at miti- 
gating the resulting problems and needs. 

This article will examine the social consequences 
and problems of energy development in small , 

• Judith and Joaeph Davenport ire tociology profenofB at the Univenity 
of Wyoming. Judith Davenport li alio th^ director of the Wyoming Human 
Services Project. 
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western communities; it will describe the history, 
operation, and\^ults of a model program designed 
to mitigate the deleterious effects of impact; it will 
pay special attention to the problems of women and 
minorities in impact' areas; and it will offer implica- 
tions and recommendations for the future delivery of 
human services in such communities. 

Social Consequences and Problems 

Public and professional attention is increasingly 
being focused on the social consequences, includiing 
human service needs, of ener^ development. Pro- 
fessional attention is attested to by the burgeoning 
number of conferences, institutes, workshops, semi^ 
nars, books, articles, and papers devoted to the 
topic. Disciplines involved in such activities include 
anthropology, communications, law, psychology, 
social work, sociology, and others. Findings, condu- O 
sions, implications, and reconunendations are based 
on data that range from highly impressionistic 
personal accounts to fairly rigorous social science 
research efforts. 

A common theme mentioned by many authorities 
is the "boomtown" effect of energy development in 
or near small western conununities. Such boom- 
towns are certainly nothing new to the West. In fact, 
Cortese and Jones point out that this region has 
experienced a succession of such phenomena, to wit: 

The gold rush in the late nineteenth century 
created boom and bust conmiunities out of the 
rock and sand of mountainsides and creekbeds; 
the uranium bopm of the 19S(Vs revived "bust- 

> Harry M. Caudill/ Nighi Coma to thi Cumberlands (Bofton: Little, 
Brown, and Co.» 1962), p. X. ^ 
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ed** boom towns of that earlier era and created 
many new ones; the recreational boom, ski 
industry development* second-home, and retire- 
ment home development have done the same' 
during the 1960's and 1970'8.« \ 

This "boom and bust'' phenomenon is, of course, 
evident in other parts , of the country, notably in 
Appalachia where the fortunes of towns have ebbe4 
and flowed for decades depending upon the vagaries 
of the coal industry. 

Boomtowns, then, have been a feature of society 
for some time. What may be new about this 
phenomenon is: (1) an increasing societal conviction 
that the. physical, social, and cultural environment 
should be protected; (2) an increasing abihty and 
capacity of the social and behavioral sciences to 
develop sociiU indices that measure such factors as 
the "quality of life''; and (3) an increasing inter^t by 
the profession of social work and other helping 
disciplines in the problems and needs of rural 
America. • 

The 1970s have witnessed a renewed interest in 
the environment. This interest frequently conflict^ 
with a national policy calling for the rapid develop- 
ment of energy resources, as witnessed by the 
confrontations betweeli environmentalists and pro- 
ponents of such activities as offshore drilling, nucle- 
ar powerplants, and strip mining: However, even 
most Sjuppprters of development do not Favor 
growth at any cost. A substantial and growing 
number of people believe in ai least some degree of 
phmning and preparation. 

Tools for analyzing the social impact of rapid 
growth have been designed and are in an ongoing 
.process of honing and refinement. According to 
Cortese and Jones: 

concern with the social changes and potential 
social problems accompanying the boopi-town 
phenomenon has contributed to. the emergence 
of the field of Social Impact Assessment. Social 
impact assessments are niultiplying almost as 
fast as the proposed energy exploration and 
extraction projects themselves. The literature 
on the social impact of energy boom develop- 
ments and the research from which it emanates 
is notable primarily for its inconsistency of 
approach and its lack of an explicit theoretical 
base.' 



• Chsriet F. Corteic and Bernie Jonea. **The Sociological Analyiis of 
BoomTawmr Western Soeiologicai Review, vol. 8, no; I (1977), pp. 76-77. 

• Ibid., p. 76. . ■ 

• An excellent analyiis of the1mpib| of induitrializaUon on the supply and 
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While this new field of social impact assessment 
obviously/needs further refiniement, social planners 
and human service personnel cannot wait for the 
millenium to arrive before they ply their trade. 
Enough data exist on the negative consequences of 
boomt6wns to warrant efforts at prevention an^ 
amelioration. 

Social work and other helping disciplines, which 
are ch^ed with preventing and ameliorating social 
problems, are increasingly timiing their i/t^ntion to 
the problems of small towns and rural communities. 
Such attention is a welcome departure from their 
, traditional preoccupation with urban society. The 
^ial work profession, in fact, emerged essentially 
as a response to social problems created by the. 
industrial resolution and urbanization.^ However,, a^ 
more balanced professional perspective appears to- 
be forthcoming. This is evidenced by the formation . 
of the Rural Social Work Caucus, the publication of 
the journal Human Services in the Rural Environ- 
ment, and the creation of an annual National Insti- 
tute on Social Work in Rural Areas. These latter 
developments are fortuitous indeed, since the basic 
knowledge, skills, and values of social work appear 
to be weU-suited to the problems of impacted 
communities. 

Impact problems appear similar to those of any 
area^ experiencing rapid industrialization. They are,^ 
however, accentuated by the relatively small popu- 
lation base in most western coitmiunities. For exam- 
ple, a metropolitan area might experience some 
problems in accommodating an industrial plant, or 
even several plants, employing several thousand 
workers. However, the ensuing problems (e.g., need 
tor additional classrooms) are manageable within a 
framework of planned and orderly growth. On the 
other hand, a small conmiunity of several thousand 
persons may be all but overwhebned by the con- 
struction of a powerplant requiring several thousand 
new workers plus their families. Such a project 
results in significant changes in the physical and 
social aspects of the community. These changes, 
while 4)erceived and defined somewhat differently, 
affect "oldtimers" and "newcomers." 

Bates, in looking at the "people problems" of 
western boomtowns, found that "frontier expan- 

organization of social welfare iervtces , including the development of social 
work as a profeuton, in the United Sutet may be found in Harold L.' 
Wilenaky and Charles N. Xjchm., Industrial Society and^ Social Welfare 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundatibp, 1938). 
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sioiu" were consistent in their crash, unplanned 
development, and that boomtown results: 

seem always to leave in their wake the grim, 
statistics of spiritual depression, family disorga- 
nization, em^otional, damage and alcoholism,, 
impaired social development of children, delin- 
quency, suicide, dissipation and death.* 

Hanks, Miller, and UUman described the sociophy- 
sical problems arising from impact as: 

superinflation by which the already critical 
national inflation is exacerbated with the special 
added inflation of the boom town arising frqm 
/ high labor costs, shortages (such as in housing 
and shopping facilities and services), and quick- 
buck exploitation by "get-rich" entrepreneurs: 
the indundation of demands from the markedly 
increased population on government and eclated 
facilities and services, such as law enforcement, 
courts, streets, sewers, schools, hospitals, retail- 
ers and supportive business services and all 
social services, such as mental health, welfare, 
senior citizen programs, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, employment services, and Social Security 
District services.* " ^ 

, ' - ■ ■ ■ ' i. I 

Inflation rates vary, of course, but a rule of thumb 
developed by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) is that "the prices of lots and 
houses double during the course of construction, 
while the rents for housing double or triple."' 

Demands for increased public services also 
"boom," but the local fiiscal wherewithal is generally 
insufRcient to meet these increased needs. Fiscal 
benefits of energy development tend to be long 
range and regional (i.e., taxes imposed on the project 
come in after it is completed and they may go to the 
county and State); however, the negative impacts 
are in^mediate and local.* ^ 

Social problems associated with these sociophysi- 
cal problems include: 

{ - / . ^ . 

high rentals and building costs, and trailer home 
living; 

• V Edwtrd Bites. 'The Rund Impact of Energy Development: Impll- 
catiom for Social Work Pr«:ticc" in Social Work in Rural Anas: 
Preparation and Practice, cd, RonaJd K. Orccn «nd Stephen A. Wcbiter 
(Knoxville. Tenn.r Univcnity of TeimcMce School of Social Work, 1977). 

•'joim W. Hanki. Keith A. Miller^ and^Julie M. Uhlmann. "Boom Town 
Interdiaciplinary Human Servicct Project- (paper proentcd at the Fmij 
Biennial Profciional S^mpoyium of the National AuociaUon of Social 
Workcri, San Diega Calif., Nov. 2?, 1977). P- 3- 

' u!s! Dcpartmwt of Homing and Urhan Development. Rap^ Growth 
from Energy Projects: Ideas Jbr Stati and Local Action (1976), pp. 19-20, • 



alcoholism, gambling and prostitution associ- 
ated» in part, with isolation, stress and the lack 
of altemative» immediately accessible recreation 
facilities; increased incidence of depression and 
substance abuse associated with housewives 
isolated in overcrowded trailers with small 
children while their husbands work long hours 
for six days per week and provide little emo-^ 
tional support for their distraught spouses; 

family crises, such as desertions, separations, 
and divorces, *Yamily wars'' and critical parent- 
child emotional difficulties; 

truancy, school drop-outs, rapid turnover of 
children in classes associated with the highly 
transient population and the contributing fami- ^ 
ly-related problems; 

meiital health and personal adjustment prob- 
lems, where youth are in overcrowded schools, 
often lacking in extra-curricular activities or 
where isolated young adults manifest behavior 
problems associated Wi{h substance abuse, such 
young adults having , been attracted to the 
conununity for woflic, but having few solid 
supportive relationships and not easily relating 
to the inadequate existing facilities; 

the special vulnerability of the elderly, whose 
fixed incomes cannot cope with increased costs* v 
of housing and food, and whose way of life is 
disturbed by increased crime, traffic, alcoholism 
and drug abuse, and the hurly-burly ,of large 
groups of "strange" newcomers who over-tax 
both familiar and totally n^w shopping facilities 
and services.* , . 

Admittedly, many of these problems exist in any 
community. Available evidence, however, strongly 
suggests that they are compounded and intensified 
by the impact environment and expeiience.^° 

At the very least, human service programs, which 
are typically understaffed and underfunded* are not 
prepared for the ilicreased caseloads brought on just 
by the huge influx of people. Even if the types and 
incidences of **people problems" remain the same, 
agencies and programs tend to be overwhelmed 

• Ibid., p. 2. . . 

• Hankf, Miller, and Uhlmann, "Boom Town.** pp. 3-4. 

■* An excellent compilation, including an annouted hihiiography, on the 
Vroblcmi of impact communitiea nuy be found in Charles F. Cort^ and 
Bcmie Jonca, "Boom Towns; A Social Impact Model with Propositions 
and Bihliography" (paper prepared for the Socio-Polilical Risk/Impact 
. Panel of the Committee on Nuclear and Alternative Energy Syllcms, 
National Research Council, December 1976). 
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before they can request or document the need for 
julditional resources. 

The Denver Research Center concluded that a 
small town could acconunodate a 5 percent increase 
in growth. However^ it also concluded that ''an 
annual growth rate of ten percent strains local 
service capabilities. Above fifteen percent seems to 
cause breakdowns in loc^ and regional institu- 
tions.''" Wheatland^ Wyoming^ is a good example of 
the population changes created by energy develop* 
ment. This town had 2»3S0 residents in 1960 and 
2,498 in 1970. The development of the Laramie 
River Station by the Missouri Basin Power Project 
precipitated a jump to an estimated 3»70S in 1977» 
and it i^ further estimated the population will peak at 
8,(XX) in 1979." This rate of increase is obviously far 
beyond the breakdown point for local service 
agencies. 

Local agencies, in addition to being chronically 
short of personnel, fmd it difficult to retain their 
present staff. Social workers and other human 
service workers sometimes experience the phenome- 
non of ••bum-out,"" especially in conservative rural 
areas where one finds Uttle professional support, but 
no shortage of anti-human service attitudes. Feel- 
ings of bum-out, combined with tow si^aries, often 
result in workers accepting other positions provid- 
ing jOdore money and less stress. This problem is 
probably aggravated in Wyoming by the paucity of 
professionally educated socikl work^ in many 
public agencies. Service workers^ committing them- 
selves to a career via education and training are less 
inclined to move out of the human services than 
those who accepted such positionis merely because 
they needed jobs. 

Probitmt of Womton and Minorities 

Women and minorities suffer ifrom many of the 
same problems (e.g., alienation, loss of a sense of 
community) as the general boomtown population. 
However, they also encounter additional difficulties 
because of their different sUtus. Oroups experienc- 
ing such extra probfems include women and the 
aged. Racial minorities are certainly not exempt 
from added problems, but they constitute a vfery 

» Denver Racarch Institute, A Growth Management tost Study: Swett* 
water County. Wyoming (report preptrcd for Rocky Mountain Energy 
-Company. December 1974). . 

University of Wyomiiig. Oiviiion of Buiineia and Economic Research. 
The Socioeconomic Impact o/tht Propotetf Laramit River Station (Laramie: 
1975). p. 71 



^ small percentage of Wyoming's population. Blacks, 
for example, comprise only 0.7 percent of the State's 
population, while Chicanes compnse around S 
percent. In fact, boomtowns may be a boon to racial 
minorities. Cortese and Jones sUte,/The gradual 
introduction of racially heterogeneous newcomers 
contribu^ to minimizing local racial problems and 
breaking some stereotypes. 



A description of the ••btim-ouf phenomenon and means of coping with 
it may be found in Christina Maslach. •Bumed-Out.- Human Behavior, vol. 
5 (1976). pp. 16-22. 



The Aged ^ ^ 

Many rural counties have a high percentage of the . 
elderly in their population. Platte County, Wyom- 
ing, which is not atypical of rural counties, has over 
23 percent of its population over the age of 60, 
according to the 1970 census. The impact of the 
Missouri Basin Power Project placed special hard- 
ships on this group. According to HUD: 

Most of the elderly have been in the commiinity 
for a long time, and counted on a quiet 
retirement in a community they knew. With the 
xnfid growtiti, the community is no longer quiet 
and may not be recognizable.^* 

This may result in increased alienation among some 
senior Citizens and tends to have the effect of making 
them "strangers in their own land." 

The supennflation creaited by the boom can have 
devastating efTects upon the old. Many elderly, ^ 
especially those on fixed incomes, are hit hard by the 
inflation in rents and prices. Renters may be forced 
to leave the community. Even homeowners find it 
difficult to pay for the skyrocketing costs of repairs 
and maintimance." Low-rent or subsidized housing 
is not often found in most rural communities and has, 
in fact, often been resisted by conservative elements. 

Older r^idents, along with others, often experi- 
'ence problems in obtaining heal^ care in rural areas 
and small towni*^ The elderly, who tend to require 
more health services thi^ other segments of the 
population, are particularly affected by the paucity 
of rural heidth resources. Their problems are exacer- 
bated by the sudden influx of people who place 
additional pressures bn an already strained health- 
care deUvery system. However, some resources are 
not fully utilized dud to a lack of knowledge, a lack 

Cortese and Jones. **Bo6in Towns: d. Social Impact Model," p. 3 1. 

HUDt Rapid Qro^ith from Entrgy Projects ^.ly 

Dennis Freeman, community coordinator, Platte County Human iSer- 
vices Project, interview. Oct. 3, 1971 

A good overview of rural health problems may be found in Milton \. 
Roemer« Rurai Heaith Core (Saint Louis: C. V. Mosley, 1976). 
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/of transportation, or other factors. Healthrrelated 
social services, which can enable people to make use 
of existing resburCes, are almost nonexistent in rural 
areas.** ' 

Another problem lies in the apparent inability of 
most older people to see themselves as potentially 
influential in the community's decisionmaking pro- 
cess. The large percentage of older people in most 

^ rural areas could make them a potent force, especial- 
ly at the polls. Few, however, are social activists, 
and not enough are even politically active on issues 
of . vital importiUice to them. Movements and organi- 
zations such as the Grey Panthers are infrequently 
found outside of metropolitan America. A possible 
contributing factor to this apathy and lack of 
organized political and social activity is the extreme- 
ly high percentage of females in the aged cohort- 
Societal conditioning and institutional sexism have 
tended to prevent women from perceiving them- 
selves as "movers ^d shakers" in important political 
and social concerns. 



Women 

Women of all age^, not just the old, suffer adverse 
consequences from impact conditions. Poor women, 
like the aged, are hit hard by the bobm-fueled 
inflation. Unable to maintain even a subsistence level 
of existence from the largesse of their public assis- 
tance check, some Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) mothers simply leave the commu- 
nity. Leaviiig a home community, familiar' surround- 
ings, and a network of relationships can create 
additional social and emotional problems for these 
women and their children. Those who remain must 
cope with the added fmancial and emotional strain 
of "trying to make ends meet" with decreasing 
purchasing power. County welfare workers, faced 
with sharply rising caseloads, have even less time to 
work with AFDC families. 

A HUD report indicated that boomtowns are not 
good places for wives of coristruction workers.** 
Due to the lack of standard housing, many of these 
wives live in crowded trailer courts, sometimes 
referred to as "aluminum ghettos," on the* fringe of 
town. Wives free to work find few opportunities and 
much discrimination in securing construction jobs. 

A dcucription of one innovative program deiigned to enable icnior 
citifcnii to make minimum use of existing health resources in rural areas 
may be found m Joseph Davenport III and Judith Ann Davenport. 
"Health-Related Social Services for the Rural Aged: Problems and 
OpportuniUcs/' Sociai Penpectives, vol. 5 (December 1977). pp. 36-40. 



Support jobs, which do accompany construction' 
jobs, do not increase as fast S& the population. 

Wives from other parts of the country may find 
that activities— educational, recreational, social, and 
cultural — are limited. Rural re3idents are often orii- 
eiited to "outdoors activities" (e.g., huntings fishing, 
tuking, backpacking), whereas many persons from 
urban envirpnments are more familiar with other 
forms of entertainment and recreation. Women 
nnoving from an urban area to a rural one or East to 
West or South to North, or all three, may suffer 
from "culture shopk" and/or "future shock."" The 
"we-they split," which often separates oldtimers 
from newcomers, frequently accentuates these prob- 
lems. / 

Wives, especially mothers^ who must cope with 
life in the aluminum gl^ettos find it to be a formi- 
dable struggle. Kohrs, a social scientist and clihical 
director of tiie Central Wyoming Counseling Center 
in Casper, Wyoming, gives a graphic description of 
life in an energy production boomtown: 

A housewife, after fighting mud, wind, inade- 
quate water and disposal systems, a crowded 
mobile home and muddy children all day, snaps 
at her husband as he returns from a 16-hour 
shift. He responds by heading back downtown 
and spending the night at a bar drinking and 
trading stories with men from similar circum- 
stances. This typical occurrence came to be 
called the "Gillette Syndrome." 

Divorce, tensions on children, emotional 
damage aiid alcoholism were the result. Chil- 
dren went to school in double shifts; motels 
turned over linens in triple shifts. Jails became 
crowded..^^nd police departments experienced 
frequent changes in personnel in the tradition of 
frontier justice. Out of frustration with the 
quality of living, it appeared that mayors shut- 
tled in and out of office like bobbins in a loom. 
Depression was rampant with suicide attempts 
at a rate of one per 250 people. Suicide attempts 
were rarely fatal but they became the tool to 
regulate the lack of human concern] It was the 
ultimate method to express that something was 
wrong and needed changing. ^ 

When neglect went beyond tolerable limits, 
divorce was the natural consequence. Fatigued 
men working long shifts and driving long 

HUD. Rapid Growth from Energy Projects, p. 25. 
. Thcie women often experience many major change* in a very ihort time 
'span. A good discussion of the adverse effects such rapid change may 

precipitate may be found in A.lvin Tofncr, Future Shock (New York: 

Random House. 1970). 
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distances to work came home to equally fati- 
gued wives coping with a mud-spattered world. 

Trailer courts offered only a mud patty for 
children's fuay as they raced between trader 
houses and trailer court traffic. Even schools 
.^were in trailers, similar tb those in which the 
children lived. Nothing seemed permanent.' 
Difficulty in coping with transient living, angry 
school personnel teaching under less than ade- 
quate conditions, and parental conflicts led to 
poor school adjustment and achievement, then 
truancy, then delinquency, and finally a residen- 
tial environment. > 

Jails often became a protection of wives from 
beatings by drunken spouses rather than deten- 
tion for real crime. Psychiatric and alcoholic 
withdrawal problems were maintained in the 
jail because of overworked medical personnel 
and inadequate medical facilities. The hospital 
was a first aid station to maintain life until 
transported to a hospital in Casper, Billings, or 
Denver. 

The pattern of depression, delinquency and 
divorce was so well documented that the 
consequences were predictable.'^ 

Women, facing and sometime^ breaking under these 
immense pressures on their family and personal 
lives, may encounter difficulties in securing support- 
ive services. 

Services frequently found in more urban areas 
may not exist. There will probably be no local 
family service association agency or women's re- 
source center. Existing resources, such as the county 
welfare office and perhaps a branch of the regional 
mental health program, carry a relatively high 
degree of stigma in rural areas. Even so, these local 
agencies tcfnd to be so overwhelmed with new cases 
and problems that they have little time for outreach, 
community education, and preventive programs. 
This results in some women not knowing of possible 
resources. Others may suffer from problems that 
could have been ameliorated if not prevented. For 
example, a mental health program can sponsor 
classes or groups that better equip people to cope 
with major changes such as moving to a new 
location, beginning a new job, or niaking new 

» eiDean V, Kohn. "Social Contcqucncoi of Boom Growth in Wyom. 
Ing" (paper presented at the Rocky Mountain Americin Auociiiion for the 
Advancement of Science meeting* Laramie. Wyo.. Apr. 24-26, 1974). 
" Judith Ann Davenport and Joseph DaVenport Ul. "Training Voluntceri 
for Rural Rape Criiit Services" (paper presented at the Second National 
Conference on Training in the Human Services. Atlanta^ Oa.. Oct. 16-18. 
1978). p. 11. 



friends.* However, mental health personnel beset by 
large numbers of people with pressiing individual and 
family problenas often forego such programs. As the 
old saying goes, "It's hard to plan how to drain the 
swamp when you're up to yo^ir waist in alligators'" 
The large number of young wives of construction 
workers increases the demands on the health-care 
and child-care service systems. Rural health-care 
systems, generally deficient in|facilities and person- 
nel, are seldom prepared for the increased demands 
for general health care, let alone the extra needs in 
areas such as obstetrics, gynecology, and pediatrics. 
Adequate child-care services are not usually avail- 
able. This poses hardship on women desiring to 
work and women who want' a break from the 
household routine. ^ 

Sexual assault and spouse abuse are other prob- 
lems that are difficult to deal with in honmetropoli- 
tan a;reas. While the incidence of rape may not be 
^ higher in impact communities, small-town victims 
suffer from additional problems not generally experi- 
enced by the turban victim, to wit: 

a greater lack of anonyinity and confldentiality, 
a greater pressure not to report the rape because 
of damage to the community's social fabric, a 
lack of objectivity in courtroom procedures 
because "everyone knows everything about 
everyone else," a hometown bias against outsid- 
ers if the rapist is a local male and the victim 
from outside the conmiunity> and a general lack 
of rape crisis services." 

Spouse abuse, a problem receiving increasing and 
much-needed attention in many parts of the country, 
is still not easily discussed or dealt with in small 
towns, including impact communities. While spouse 
abuse is a conmion problem in boomtowns, few 
specialized counseling services, shelter facilities, or 
other resources exist. The need for such services in 
any given small town generally does not justify the 
development of a separate program or organization 
even if funds are available." Furthermore, feminist 
groups, which tend to spearhead such developments 
in metropolitan areas, are not prevalent in small- 
town America. 

w An ejumple of how specialized services may be provided in rural areas 
through use of existing resources is found in Judith Ann Davenport and 
Joseph Davenport HI. "A Model for Rape Crisis Services in Rural 
Communities." Human Senices in the Rural Bnfironmeni. vol. 2 (December 
1977). p. 47, 
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Wyoming Human Service* Project 

The Wyoming Human Services, Project (WHSP) 
is an attempt to mitigate tl^e: human ^tproblems 
created or exacerbated by rapid resource develop- 
ment. An inter(|isciplinary ^group of University of 
Wyoming faculty members met on an ad hoc basis 
^ during 1974-75 to discuss social change theor)/; 
especially asi it related to preventive measures in 
Wyoming communities.*^ Their attention was nar- 
rowed to . focus on the boomtown effect of rapid 
population grovi^th due to the development of 
mineral resources. This attention was translated into 
( a funded National Institute of Mental Health project 
in 1975. 

The purpose of this/ project is (I) to determine 
how best to train an^ use human service personnel 
(e.g.. nurses, psychologists, social Workers) to solve 
the "people problems** that inevitably accompany 
the rapid social change found in communities under- 
going impact and (2) to derive guidelines and 
^suggestions for other communities in similar situa- 
tions about how most effectively to cope with 
human service problems (e.g., alienation, child 
abuse) found in impact conditions.** Major project 
components include a university-based training pro- 
gram and a community-based service program. 

The university component is administratively locat- 
ed within the department of social work. Personnel 
include a project director, fi^ld director, research' 
assistant, and secretary. Staff members are responsi- 
ble for recruiting students into a two-semester 
course aim^d at developing skills in community 
development and human service delivery in impact 
communities. Students, who must be seniors or in 
their last year of graduate school, are recruited from 
a number of "people-oriented** disciplines (e.g., 
psychology, social work, anthropology, nursing, 
recreation, adult education, law, communications). 
The training is multidisciplinary, with the faculty 
team coming from the same **people-oriented** disci- 
plines. Education and training cover such areas as: 
the nature and problems of impact communities, 
team building, establishing helping relationships, 
community development, and community resources. 
Following graduation, teams of around five mem- 
bers are selected for 1-year appointments to the 
community-based program. These teams then re- 

A more deuilcd account of the hiitory of the project may be found in 
Hankft, MUlcf, and Uhlmtnn. "Boom Town." pp. 1-10. 
• Keith A. Miller, "AppHcation for Support of Impact Community Tcim 
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ceive additional intensive training for 1 month on 
camjpus and in the community. 

In iht community-based service program, teams go 
into impacted communities that have requested 
assistance. Team members, called project associates, 
are funded by the local conmiunity from a variety of 
sources (e.g.. Economic Development Administra- 
tion, municipal funds. State funds, and power com- 
panies). Project associates are placed, at no direct 
salary cost to the agency, in settings related to their 
educational preparation. For example, a nurse might 
be placed in the county health department and a 
social worker might be placed in a mental health 
center. 

Agency service personnel tend to be so over- 
whelmed that they welcome any kind of help. Team . 
membera spend 20 hours per week providing direct 
services. This tangible assistance not only provides a 
needed service, but helps in securing community 
sanction for the team. The remaining 20 or more 
hours each week are spent in team "prbject" 
activity. Team, members, usually from'^Hve or so 
different disciplines, work together to help the 
community define impact-specific problems of sier- 
vice delivery and design and implement measures 
intended to alleviate those problems. Such activities 
and measures are extremely difficult for existing 
agency personnel to engage in. Attempting to cope 
with the influx of people and problems makes them 
so "crisis oriehted** that they have virtually no time 
for planning and preventive activities. Project asso- 
ciates work .closely with a community advisory 
board and local agency personnel to ensure local 
input and involvement in problem deflnition and 
solution. In effect, the community-based service 
component functions as a rural adaptation of a 
traditional social work progi'am-s-the health and 
welfare planning council, found in most urban areas 
and called by such names as council of community 
agencies or council of community services. 

Specific WHSP objectives include: 

1. To help community personnel define prob- 
. lems of human service delivery relative to 

impact conditions. 

/• , 

2. To aid service delivery agencies in their' 
direct service activities by providing team 
members as staff members in those agencies. 

Project" (tubmitted to U.S. De(»ftment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, OfDcc of Planning. Rcicarch and Evaluation* Social and Rchabili* 
utidn Service. July 1977). p. 7. ' 
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3. To help design and execute experimental 
' projects and programs in the community in* 
tended to alleviate problems in the community 
caused by a rapidly changing social situation.** 

Clearly, the thfust of the project is toward enhanc- ^ 
ing the community's ability and capacity to solv^ iu 
own problems. Therefdrcrthe team does not attempt 
to impose its own definitions of the problems. 
Problems are identified and addressed by the coqi- 
miinity, with team members serving as catalysU, 
enablers, and faciliutors. General problem areas 
identified by the Gillette Wyoming Human Services 
Project and the community Were as follows: 
1. Children Services and Care ' " ^ 

Lack of: adequate day care, adequate, foster 

homes, recreational outlets 

Abuse/neglect 

Classroom turnover 

Alcohol and drugs 
IL Group and Community Invohement 

Lack of: transporution, activities fitting the back- 
grounds of newcomers, volunteers, information 

about availability of activities 

Long working hours s 

Alienation' 

Different cultural backgrounds of newcomers 
in. Mentai Health 
Lack of: conmiunity involvement, public educa- 
tion, recreational and social outlets, adequate 
crisis intervention/long-term care, outreach ef- 
forts 

Presence of symptomatic behaviors (depression,,^ 
alcohol abuse, suicide, drug abuse) 

IV. Health 

Lack of: family planning services, adequate M.D.S 
and nurses, medical facilities, free and accessible 
clinics, information and educational facilities, 
emergency transportation 
High staff turnover 
Venereal disease 

General negative attitudes about preventive medi- 
cine 

V. Recreation 

Lack of: public education, gyms and other facili- 
ties, programs for adolescents and elderly, park 
and recreation departments 

VI. Other Social Issues 

Lack of: adequate housing, jobs for women 

" fbtd .p 9 . _ , A 

Problem trcM m tdiptcd by iudlO* Ann Divenport from Kdth A. 



Delay of services 

High agency personnel tijunover 

Persons on fixed incomes relative to superinfla- 

tionary prices 
. Traffic problems and other demands for law 

enfdrcement*' 
These problem areas are fairly typical for many 
western boomtowns, including Wheatland, Wyom- 
ing, site of another WHSP team. Some problems 
(e.g., ' depression, alcoholism) affect all societal 
groups, including women and minorities. Others 
(e.g., lack of child care) primarily affect women and 
minorities 

lnttrv«ntlons for Women and the 
Aged 

Project personnel initiated a variety of services 
aimed at helping all segmenu of the community, but 
having special value for women and minorities. For 
example, a "Help Line'* was esublished to provide 
information as well as crisis and referral services. 
This was of great value in linking wdmen and 
minorities, many of whom were newcomers unfamil- 
iar with local resoiirces and services, with needed 
assistance. The crisis service is heavily used by 
women and appears to be a much-needed resource. 

A Oolden Age Discount Card prpj$ram was 
established to reduce the inflationary burden on 
senior citizens. Under this plan, local participating 
merchants give a 10 percent discount to elderly 
persons possessing the Oolden Age Discount Card. 
The team also completed a survey on housing needs 
in Wheatland. Nedds identified in the survey were 
heavily publicized via community meetings and 
newspaper articles. Community interest, stimulated 
by this activity, has resulted in the involvement of 
city and county officials in planning for low'4ncome 
housing. Officials have made a zoning change that 
\yill allow a developer to construct low-income 
housing. This will be of special help to many elderiy 
and women. 

Alienation and isolation of the aged in Gillette and 
Platte County have been reduced in part through the 
establishment of high school classy on gerontology. 
StudenU learn more about the aged, and a strong 
volunteer component places them in contact with 
older people in various settings. 

A project associate placed at the Platte County 
Senior Center helped to increase programming and^ 

MUlcr. "Wymnlni Humtn Servicet Pfojoci: Overview tnd Eviluailon of 
Plfti Ycir Opcrttkm In OUleite, Wyomlni." November 1976. pp. 40-41, 
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provide more direct services. Project personnel aalo 
helped to recruit and involve the elderly in a 
program aimed at analyzing and reducing energy 
consumption. Through these efTorts, seniors were 
able to make their limited dollars go further. 

One project associate, a nurse, helped to provide 
much needed health services through the Platte 
i^Qunty Health Department. The many health needs 
of ^his group (e.g., home health care), combined 
with the paucity of health resources, luade this an 
extremely important form of assistance. 

A service of special importance to women was a 
cooperative day-care program. Sixteen participating 
families share responsibilities in running this pro- 
gram. This relieves stress on women by allowing 
them free time fof; shopping, social, ^d recreational 
opporttmities. Teanii members have also supported 
other efTorts at increasing and enhancing the limited 
child-care services in the community. Increased 
child-care services not only provide more immediate ^ 
employment opportunities, especially for women, 
but they also enable mothers of small children to 
seek other available employment. A preschool dra- 
ma program, similar to Sesame Street and ofTered 
once a' weel^ gives edu(iational and recreational 
opportunities to children while allowing respite to 
their mothers. 

Alienation and isolation of women is lessened 
through a volunteer program. Many women are 
among the volunteers who find meaningful involve- 
ment in such activities. Such volunteer programs 
provide needed services and enable newcomers to 
feel more of a part of the community. Contact 
between oldtimer volunteers and newcomer volun- 
teers also tends to mitigate the "we-they" split so / 
often found in boomtown communities. 

One volunteer project csUblished was "Special 
Friends/' patterned after the popular Big Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters concept. Children in need of special 
attention, usually from low-income families and/or 
female-headed households, receive individualized 
attention from their "Special Friends." This gives 
their parent(s) free time and supplies the children 
with different adult role models. They are able to go 
on trips and engage in activities otherwise unavail- 
able. 

Project members also were instrumental in getting 
a G.E.D. (General Education Development) pro- 
gram for the Platte County area. These programs 
of much value to women and minorities who need 
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education and skills to prepare them for employ- 
ment. 

A community workshop on "prejudice in iinpact- 
ed communities," presented to the service providers 
and commtmity at large, served to dispel myths and 
stereotypes about women and minorities. The large 
numbers of female and minority team members also 
served to dispef myths and to provide needed role 
models. A Ctu[(|ano project associate* was especially 
effective in communicating with Spanish-speaking 
families about family planning matters. 

Social and recreational needs have been met 
through the addition of a project associate (recre- 
ation major) to the district parks efid recreation 
department. This person has been extlremely active 
in planning and programming activities for women 
(^.g.. women's Softball teams). 

Future Actions for Women and* 
Minorities 

One caveat that should be remembered is that the 
WHSP exists to help the community identify and 
solve its own problems. It is not intended to serve as 
an advocacy group for any particular interest. 
Therefore, while team members may voice their 
own opinions and make recommendations and sug- 
gestions, selection of problem areas requiring inter- 
vention rests with the community. 

However,' future action by project personnel 
and/or other interested parties might well be in the 
following areais: continued development of informal' 
and formal child-care services to enhance child 
development, relieve strain on parents, and free" 
women for employment; increased development of 
recr-eational facilities and programs4o counter alien- 
ation and isolation of Women and the aged; contin- 
ntdi focus on housing needs of low-income persons, 
including support of subsidized housing units; in- 
cre^d staffing for health, mental health, and social 
service programs aimed at providing such services 
as family planning, home health care, marriage 
counseling, find alcoholism counseling; increased 
development of outreach programs (e.g., classes on 
coping with change) td prevent or lessen mental and 
emotional problems; continued development of edu- 
cational and training measures to better equip 
women and minorities for employment opportuni- 
ties; increased community awareness (through con- 
ferences, workshops, news articles) of needs of 
women and minorities; increased efforts at enabling 
women and others to organize (e.g., local chapter of 

Co 



Orey Panthers or NOW) and press for needed 
changes and continued eflbrts to improve the com- 
munity's ability to plan and coordinate services. 



Conclusion 

Concluding^ this article described the social and 
biraian service problems of conununittes impacted 
by rapid development of energy resources; it dis- 
cussed the special problems of women and minori- 



ties such as the aged; it detailed the history and 
operation of the Wyoming Human Services Project, 
a project designed to mitigate hunum service prob- 
lems created or exacerbated by boomtowns; and it 
identified possible problem areas for future interven- 
tion by the WHSP and/or other interested parties. 
The authors believe that this model of impact 
mitigation or a variation of it might well be emulated 
in other areas of the country affected by impact. 
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Soolal/PsycholoSilcal Problems of Women and Their 
Families Associated with Rapid Growth 

By Alma E. Lantz apd Robert L. McKeown* ^ 



Craig: A CaM Study 

Introducilon 

As/ the natioiiAl demand for an increasing supply 
of energy grows stronger* attention is being focused 
on the regions of i^Lmierica where large, generally 
unupped resource reservoirs exist and is primarily 
directed toward neiiv and more massive uses of coal, * 
including extensive development of coal-fiieled, 
steam-geniirating electrical facilities. Secondarily, > 
industrial and governmental investments in solving 
the mysteries of synthetic ftiels are steadily growing. 

For communities experiencing the e4rly impact of 
these efforts, the consequences have been significant. 
Practically by definition these communities have 
been relatively small, usually stable rural towns with 
an economy based primarily on agriculture. The 
sudden growth stimulus has produced many 
changes, but none are felt more strongly than thei 
rapid increase in the incidents of negative social 
behavior and the lessening of a sense of psychplogi- 
cal w^'being. 

Nearly everyone in the community is affected by 
the change, including women, men, and children, 
new residenU attracted by employment opportunity, 
oldtimefi living through unaccustomed streu, local 
govemmenU attempting to plan and coordinate 
responses to new situations, and community agencies 
and services usually working at capacity in deaUng 
with existing problems. Even under the best possible 
circumstances, it hu appeared that '"boom'' growth 
produces a higher number of emotional and life- 
stress problems than would a comparable increase in 

• Dr. Unu tt rci«rch ptychologkt w(tb U» Dtnver R«Mrcb 
toitltuifl. Mr. MdUown is accuUve director of the Cokmdo Wtrt 
Regkmal Menu! Healili Cmtt la Denver. 
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population occurring over a greater period of time. 
It is that phenomenon and its effect on the communi- /. 
ty which is discussed in this paper. 

The Colorado West Regional Mental Health 
Center, using the community of Craig, Colorado, ts 
the project site, undertook a community agency 
caseload review to attempt to determine the actual 
increase of reported incidents in certain problem-' 
area categories. Financial support was provided by 
the Colorado State Legislature, which expressed 
interest in using the dau as a part of iu information 
base when considering appropriations requests by 
human service agencies working with boom growth 
problems. The design and implementation of the 
project was carried out by the Denver Research 
Institute. ^^'•I 

The economy of Craig hu historically been based 
primarily in agriculture. The county in which it is 
located maintained a generally consistent population 
level, estimated to be 7,000 in 1973. In that year the 
economy shifted toward mineral (coal) extraction 
and electric power generation. Construction began 
on the first of two powerplanu^ while coal leases 
were being developed. By mid-1976 the county's 
poputetion had grown to 10»300» an increase of 47 
percent in^ 3 years. (This figure does not reflect 
temporary workers who did not ^v6 Moffat County 
as their place of residence during the interim 
census.) Community living problems seemed to be 
taking the exponential leaps in frequency as had been 
reported by other boomtowns. 
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Methodology 

To address the planning needs of the various 
community agencies, the total number of complaints 
and/or incidents within the problem-area categories 
were obtained from as many agencies as possible. 
Since a high degree of interrelationship was exjpect- 
ed among the categories, a prima^ and secondary 
problem area was delineated on the data-collection 
forms. For example, alcohol abuse, child behavior 
probletnsr or CTiotional disorders often? ^estiltnn 
family disruption. Because of the interrelationship 
among problem areas, assignment of an incident to a 
category was occasionally subjective or arbitrary. 
Consequently, although the total number of irtci- 
dents/complaints is derived from primary data 
sources^ there may be room for disagreement about 
assigmneut io specific c aie g ui ira: 

Table 1 details the operational definitions of each 
problem area, e.g., the types of data included in 
each. For example, alcohol-related problems were 
defined as the sum of the number of comp- 
laints/incidents involving drunk and disorderly be- 
havior, driving while intoxicated, the number of 
hospital admissions for detoxification, and the num- 
ber of cases opened at the mental health center 
where alcohol abuse was listed as the primary 
problem. 

Since confidentiality of information appeared to 
be a sensitive issue, the actual data collection was 
done by agency personnel in most instances. Specifi- 
cally, after a briefing from Denver Research Insti- 
tute staff, a person within the agency was asked to 
review the files for the relevant months and to 
record the complaint/incident anonymously. On the 
basis of : |he information on the returned form, 
judgments were made as to the problem area in 
which the incident should be included. The data 
were collected for November and December, for the 
years 1973 and 1976 (Uble 2). Total incidences for 
the entire year were taken, in orde^ that the 
typicality of those 2 months might be verified. In 
each agency, November and December were found 
to be average months. 

The emphasis of the project was to examine the 
frequency of various types of problems and the 
extent to which they increased. Therefore, the data 
include events differing in degree of seriousness. 
Moreover, in some data sources, substantiated and 
unsubstantiated cases were used. The rationale for 
including^unsubstantiated cases is that unsubstantiat- 
ed cases also are acted on by the agencies. For 
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example, the number of logged calls as well as \ 
arrests made wer? collected from the sherifTs office \^ 
and police departments. On the other hand, only the 
cases opened^ but nqt caseload or contacts, were 
used for the mental health center. (Active caseload 
or contacts compiled for the mental health center for 
November 1973 and 1976 showed an increase from 
80 to 178, or a growth of 123 percent.) 

Finally, checks we^e made witjiin each agency for 
changes in^ecd rdkeep ing and other practices that 
might influence 4h6 reliability of the figures used. 
Few were found within the agency. Judging from 
the data, however, there were changes in reporting 
practices on the part of the citizens. Especially when 
neighbors or friends were involved, the citizens may 
have handled their complaints informally; when 
strangers were involved, th ey registered formal 
complaints to an agenesia 

As noted earlier, the data represent the number of 
problem incidents, not individuals encountered. 
Therefore, some double counting of individuals did 
occur. For example, a person may have been 
arrested several: times for driving while intoxicated, 
as well as having been admitted to the hospital for 
detoxification. Again, however, since multiple agen- 
cies realistically often deal with the same individual, 
this datum was considered appropriate for use in 
planning decisions. 

Results 

The data presented in table 3 represent reasonable 
indicators of the increase irf the number of problem 
incidences that may occur with rapid growth. Most 
categories show an increase in excess of what would 
be expected during a time wheh the population 
doubled. The variation in increase among problem - 
categories may be at least partially due to difTerences 
in the stringency of the criterion for inclusion. 

Each of the categories is, in fact, a type of 
social/psychological problem in its own right or 
results in, psychological problems; e.g., substance 
abuse may be an outgrowth of enfotional problems, 
and it may create emotional problems for those who 
must live with the substance abuser. Realistically, 
many of the problems that were categorized in the 
Craig study primarily impact women— child behav- 
idr problems typically more intimately involve 
women than men. ^ 

In an effort to delineate those groups most heavily 
impacted by rapid social change, the cases opened at 
the mental health clinic were broken down in order 
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TARLE1 

Typtt of Data In Cattgorlta 

Substance AbuM 

Law enforcement— driving while Intoxicated, drunk and dieorderly, complaints and arrests 
Hospital— admissions where^rimary diagnosis was alcoholism 
. Mental health centei^—number of cases opened, where the primary diagnosis was alcoholism 

Emotional Disorder 

L^w enforcement— suicides, mental disorder referrals, and/or detentions 
^ Mental health clinic— casds opened by primary diagnosis 
hospital- psychiatric admissions ' 

Child A buss/Nsglsct . L / 

Social Services— caseload of dependent and neglect, abuse and neglect, child abuse complaints 

Family Disturbance 

Law enforcement— family disturbance calls, arrests, for **family" assaults 

Social services— foster care, voluntary placements, custody investigations service only ^ 

. Child Behavior Problems ' 

Social services— CHINS (Children in |Jeed of Supervision), delinquent 

Law enforcement— complaints/arrests involving Juveniles 

Mental health— cases opened with Adolescent as patient or as primary problem 

Crimes Against Persons 

Law enforcement— assault, rape, murder 

Crimes Against Property 

Law enforcement— burglary, theft, robbery 



V 
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TABLE 2 

Averade Reported Complaints or Incidefnces Per Morith, by Agency . 
(Averaged from NotvemDer/December 1973 and November/December 1976) 



■ ' .' . - ■ ■■ ■ 
Probltioii aria. 


Sharif f 
&pdllca 
dapartm^t 


Mantal 
haalth 
' cantar 


- Hospital 
Inpatient 


Social 
services 


Total tK 


Average 
Increase" 




1973 


197« 


1973 


1976 


1973 


1976 


1973 


1976 


1973 


1976 


% 




4.0 


40.0:: 


1.5 


1.5 


1.0 


5.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.5 


47.0 1 


623 


Family disturbance 


3.5 


21.0 


3.0 


'6.5 


1.0 


1.0 


6.0 


32.5 


13.5 


6l.O \ 


. 352 


Emotional 
disturbance 


0.0 


,0.0^ 


4.0 


5.5 


1.5 


2.5 


0.0 


\ 0.O 


5.5 


8-0 


45 


Child abuse/neglect 


• 0.0' 


0.5 


6.0 


0.0 


0.O 


0.0 


11.5 


25.5 


11.5 


26.0 




Child.behavior 
problems 


0.0 


14.5 


2-5 


1.5 


0.0 ''' 


0.0 


0.5 


17.0 


3.0 


33.0 

* ■ 


1,000 


Crimes against 
property . 


29.0 


93.5. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.Q 


0.0 


0.0 


o.o 


29.0 


,93.5 


222 


Crimes against 
^persons 


2.0 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


a'- 

20.0 


900 



TABLES 

Total Average Complaints or Incidences Per n/ionth 



Problem araa 



Subslance abuse 

Family disturbance 

3elf-reported emotional 
dfsorder 

Child abuse/neglect 

Child behavior problems 

Crimed against property 

Crimes against persons 



Total avaraga 
complalnta/lncldancas par month* 



Percent Increase 



1973 


1976 


* 




■ 6.5 
13.5 


,47.0 
61.0 


y ■ 


623% 
352 


5.5 


8.0 




" 45_ 


11.5 


26.5 




130 


3.0 


33.0 




1,000 


29.0 ' 


93.5 




222 


2.0 


20.0 




900 



'Total Includes cases reported to law enforcement, social services, hospital, and mental healtif clinic.^ 




TABLE 4 

Types of Problems ExperJenced, by Sex, 1973 and 1976 




Alcohol/substance abuse 
Family problems/disruption 
Depres^on/suicide 
Juveniles 

Totaf / f 



1973. 



1976 



M 


JF 


■ M 


\ If 


3 


# 5 ' 


2 


• \ 1 


0 




7 


\ 9 


3 


4 


2 


7 


6 


2 


2 


2 


12 


10 


13 


19 



TABLE 5 

Persons Seeking Help, by Agency and' Residency, 1976 



Newcomers 
Oldtimers 



Social 
strviCM 

18 

33 



Hotpital/Bub- 
ttanca abuta 

10 

7 



Junior higti Sharlfft offica/ 
ditciplina parson 
problamt complaining 



33 
24 



51 
64 



*The population was approxirriately^evenly divided between oldtimers and newcomers. 



Total 

112 
128* 



to estimate differential efTects by sex. The break- 
down by sex showed: -1973— 12 males,. 10 females; 
1976-^13 males, 19 females. ' ■ ^ 

The diagnoses of the cases opened were also 
tabulated in order to estimate differences in types of 
problems experienced by males and females (see 
table4). 

Despite the extremely smail number of cases, the 
number of males seeking treatment increased slight- 
ly, while the number of females increased dramati- 
cally; this might suggest that ^ivomen suffer more 
during rapid growth than men. 'As interesting, 
however, is the high percentage of males seeking 
treatment in 1973 — it is contrary to common clinic 
experience to see more males than females. 

Another tabulation v^as conducted to ascertain 
whether newcomers or oldtimers were causing or 
having the bulk of the probleins. By necessity, only 
1976 incidents were used since a 2-year residence 
was the criterion of an okltimer. We were able to do 
this in only some instances, since length of residence 
was not alwiays available. 

Although these figures, shown in table 5, are by 
no means reliable, they demonstrated that oldtimers 
as well as newcomers experience living problems. 



Discussion 

The data from the Craig study confirm the 
observations made in other boom *cdilmiunities of 
substantial increases in community living problems. 
Further, preliminary evidence suggests that these, 
burdens fall heavily on the women and children. 

One must be careful not to disregard the small 
numbers in the base-year data. Rather, the new 
reported problems in 1973 underscore the impact of 
the growth on the community structure. Where, for 
example, a small law enforcement staff may have 
been able to handle a family dispute or to take an 
alcoholic friend home to a neighbor, the sudden 
increase in^ activity tends to prohibit such informal 
s^ttiements. This is partially due to the workload, 
but largely because of the sUfk in the composition of 
the population. 

On the other hand, one must be extremely careful 
in interpreting thc^ small numbers from nonrandom 
sources as conclusive. In fact, the figures should be 
used to generate only hypotheses to be examined; 
they are suggestive indicators at best.' 

Since both substantiated and unsubstantiated inci- 
dences were used, ^ seems likely ihat the data reflect 
an increase' in the perception and handling of prolh 
lems, not necessarily ihe actual problems. In other 
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words, the residents perceived more dan- 
ger/problems and likely reported problems to au- 
thorities more readily. This perception, is, in and of 
itself, a problem, but our data do not necessarily ^ 
show large increases in actual substance abuse, child 
abuse, and so on. 

The reasons for the problems observed tend to j' 
appear with consistency in the narratives of boom- 
town agencies and were substantiated by our infor- 
mal observations. 

1. Lack of individual space. People pressure in 
grbwth communities tends to force regulatory agen- 
cies to approve substandard developments that, as 
one Wyoming environmental health oflBcer stated, 
"at least keep the people out of those tents." Once < 
approved, however^ temporary quarters tend to 
become permanent housing despite the absence of 
basic; health and sanitation features. Mobile homes, 
often parked on recently graded sagebrush flats, are 
located w closely together that individual privacy is 
nonexistent. Social and recreational facilities are 
crowded beyond reasonable use, wher^ they are 
available at all. Schools expand into trailers resem- 
bling those in which the chUdren Uve. Nothing 
seems permanent as little is planned for pennMiency . 

2. Limitations on meaningful communication. 
Many new residents try to maintain contact with 
family and friends in other places,; to feel some of the 
personal support not avaUable in their n^^w location. 

However, even this can be difBcult in a community 
where a minimum waiting period of 18 months may 
l)e required befote a new telephone can be con- 
nected, as has been true in Rock Springs. Use of 
public telephones offers an alternative but little 
privacy as the waiting line listens to the sequence of 
conversations. 

3. Limitations on community recreational facili- 
ties. Most unpacted communities are quite small, 
with Umited existing recreational resburccs. Those 
that are available were desired for the pr«irowth 
population. Often in boomtown Uving developments 
little attention is paid to supplementing these re- 
sources, even to the extent of failing to provide a 
grassy playground with a few pieces of play equip-^. 

ment. . 

4. Little concern for the neeis of yeomen, in the 
energy development industry, it appears that work- 
ing opportunities for women, are limited. With the 
pressing demand for housing, facUities for children's ^ 
day. care are often overlooked. The housewife 
contends with inadequate water and dispo3al sys- 



tems, a crowded mobile home, and muddy children 
and has few opportunities to pursue personal needs 
and interests. 

5. Changes in community attitudes toward the 
aged. Most stable rural communities are responsive 
to the needs of their senior ^ulation. However, in 
a new orientation toward planning and providing for 
the needs ojF energy industry workers, the aged may 
be overlooked. r 

6. Increased frequency of alcoholism-related prob- 
lems. In much of the West, heavy alcohol use has , 
historically been a feature of the culture. The small, 
stable conimunities have quite effectively dealt with 
the oveh/problems of alcoholism), mujch as they have 
cared for and protected the mentally ill. With 
drinking a major recreational outlet in a bdomtown, 
however, there is noted a marked increase in 
alcohol-related incjdents. 

}■> * 

Research Underway at Denver 
Research Institute 

The Denver Research Institute has received a 
grant from the National Institute on Alcoholism and 
Alcohol Abuse to study alcohol-related problems of , 
several boom communities over a 3-year period and 
to encourage these communities to initiate their oWta 
prevention efforts. 

The research represents an effort to encourage 
"grassroots" prevention or niinimization programs 
by providing citizens with education concerning the 
way alcohol problems affect them and their pocket- . 
books. The hypothesis to be tested is that awareness 
of direct social and economic effects of alcohol- 
related problems will result in some preventive steps 
being taken by the community to minimize the 
impact of the problems. 

Our approach to the problem is dictated by the 
following facts. The Uterature clearly suggests that 
comnyunity support is necessary for primary preven- 
tion (e.g., Cahalan, 1975). Community support is 
unlikely if the alcoholic is seen as different. This 
requires that prevention activities concentrate on 
problems 'Other than "alcohoKsm." Since the prob- 
lems associated with alcoholism are not singular, 
problem identification should emphasize the identifi- 
cation of patterns of problems. Furthw, since the 
emphasis is on the family and the community,, 
analysis of problem patterns would include informa- 
tion concerning enviroijmental or "situational" con- 
tributing factors and enablp ear)y case Tmding, both 
for family members and institutions. Finally, it 
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follows that **natur«lly occurring'* mechanisms that 
lead to i]psponsible^onproblem drinking would be 
isolated. 

These communities provide a unique opportunity 
to examine the effects of alcohol problems on the 
family structure, family members^ and on the com- 
munity as a whoje. Ahd, since alcohol abuse appears 
to accompany rapid social change with amazing 
regularity^ these towns provide an ideal natural 
laboratory in which to examine the effects of 
prevention efforts. That is, prevention efforts may 
be instituted befgre towns undergo "booms." The 
results of these effohs may be evaluated against: (1) 
control towns that are also undergoing similar 
cljangds, (2) towns that have previously experiebced 
these changes, and (3) towns that remain stable. 

The goal/objectives of the study are: 

1. ^ To determine what mechanisms serve to 
mitigate alcohol abuse in stable rural conununities 
and to determine what systems cease to operate 
when drinking becomes a highly visible and disrup- 
tive factor in community and family life. Our 
working h>iK)thesis is that a strong sense of commu- 
nity and family and people's knowledge of their 
neighbors' activities are important Variables in alco- 
hol use and alcohoVabuse. 

2. To determine the effects of alcohol abuse on 
both individual family members and the community. 
Fi^rther, the roles played by family members and the 
community at large in compounding, condoning, or 
containing alcohol problems will be obsejved. 

3. To utilize the information on "naturally oc- 
curring'* prevention efforts and on the effects of 
alcohol abuse on the family and conununjty mem- ' 

• bers to encourage prevention efforts by local citi- 
zens. ^ 

In all of the towns chosen, det^jled incidence and 
prevalence data on 4rinking problems will be com- 
piled, and drinking patterns will be directly ob- 
served. Using a multifaceted approach, problem 
incidences coming to . the attention of all service 
agencies will be used» and the number of individuals 
having these problems will be estimated. Surveys on 
attitudes toward drinking will be made of a large 
sample of the populi|tion. Based on t^e results of the 
data-colle9tion effort, an education/prevention c;f- . 
fort emphasizing the econonuc and social costs of 
excessive drinking to all individuals in the 'town will 
be developed for one-half of the towns. Then, a 
grassroots community organization will he encour- 
aged in these towns. The actual mechanisms occur- 
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ring during the prevention efforts will be well 
documented. The final phase of the proposed effort 
will be an evaluation, again measuring the incidence 
and prevalence of alcohol problems, attitudes 
toward problem drinking, and regulatory, legisla- 
tive/or insulation controls developed by the com- 
C^unity where an intervention has occurred, in . 
comparison to the "control'* conmiunities* 

Theoreitical Framework, Alternative 
Strategies, and Needed RiBsearch 

It is not difficult to discuss what is needed in the 
way of research: to date we don't even know the 
basics. We don't know what really happens to the 
i^dividuala> and the community as they undergo 
rapid change, muc^ less why it happens, who it 
happens to, or when the effects may be observed. < 

The data presented in this paper underscoris this 
point: in a literature search conducted for the Craig 
study, we found no other real data on the incidence 
of social/psychological problems. And our data are 
unsatisfactory from a researcher's point of view due 
to small numbers and sampling procedures: they can 
in no way be considered conclusive. 

In sum, despite a rather overwhelming amount of 
papers published on boomtowns, noneS of them 
contains longitudinal research necessary to under- 
st^d the impacts of the changes. Yet these towns 
provide an ideal "lajboratory'* or naturally ocicurring 
experimental situation to examine these impacts. 

: ' - 

A Theoretical Framework 

Although the total absence of facts and figures 
regarding individuals within a rapidly growing 
community would suggest that any lonjgitudinal data 
would be valuable, understanding jof af problem is 
often facilitated by a qonunon usage of definitions 
and theoretical framewoiks. ^ 

It is difficult to establish such a framework when 
there are no facts on which to base its development. 
However, we would like to present one framework 
as a point of departure. 

Such a framework Would posit the following: 
previous studies have indicated that rapid change^ 
may create stress and that this stress may produce 
increased susceptibility to a wide variety of physical 
and mental disorders. Recently, preliminary evi- 
dence has suggested that social conditions and/or 
social support groups may 1^ important in determin- 
ing an individual*s susceptibility to \llne^s. This 
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general approach to the changes occuntog with 
rapid growth is illustrated by figure 1. 

Rapid Change as Stress 

The term "stress" conveys the idea that people are 
beset by powerful pressures which greatly tax both 
biological and psychological adaptive resources. 
Although there have been many different definitions 
of stress, Lazarus ( 1 966) has noted that all definitions 
emphasize the fact that when stress occurs a piersdn's 
most important values and goals w^e disrupted or 
endangered. 

Many studies of individual life events have hy- 
pothesized and/or found that any change, whether 
positive, such as marriage, or negative, such as the 
death of a spouse, increases the susceptibility of the 
individual to any type of pathology (Holmes and 
Rahe, 1967; Ostrander et al., 1972; OunderSdn and 
Rahe, 1974; Sanua, 1970; Dohrenwend and Dohren- 
wend, 1974). For example, 0ne study of a communi- 
ty relationship between the adults over a 2-year 
period found a positive relationship between the 
number of changes in an individual's life (e.g., 
relocation, marital status, family, health, finance, and 
community crisis) and the individual's level of 
psychological well-being (Ostrander et al., 1972). 
• Environmental change may also adversely affect 
an individual's physical or- mental well-being, as 
Cassel (1976), who has reviewed the human and 
' animal literature on stress, has concluded. For 
example^ if the size of an animal's social group 
\ increases, health is affected negatively, even though ^ 
all other factors remain constant. Cohen (1976) has 
hypothesize^ that: 

any sudden or abrupt dislocation in the arrange- 
ments of groups which make up the social 
structure of the society, of its normative ave- 
nues of mobility, or of its normative Imes of 
communication, will give rise to overtly psy- 
chotic behavior in a significant segment of the 
group and/or its patterns of behavior (p. 507). 

Finally, a study conducted by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health (1974) supports Cohen's 
argument and demonstrates that cbmmunity instabil- 
ity or rapid change is positively correlated with an 
increased risk of mental illness. These findings 
' suggest the impo^ce of examining the rapid 
cjhange of a community as a stressor for its residents. 
\ ■ % ' 
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Bodmtowns as an Example of Rapid Change 

In the past there have been few studies of the 
epidemiological implications of rapid social change 
on stable, nonmoving populations. Most of the 
studies that do exist describe the cultural de vianpe or 
mental illness which results from rapid change in 
relatively primitive cultures (e.g.. Carpenter's 1961 
studies of a remote Eskimo community, studies of 
immigrants to the U.S., or studies of rural to urban 
migration Within the U.S.), even though one current 
study is investigating whether the rapid change of 
the present-day Shetland Islands from an isolated 
rural community to a more industrialized communi- 
tyj will adversely affect the health of the population 
(Voorhees-Rosen and Rosen, n.d.). 

However, rapid social change is also affecting 
previously stable commi^nities in the United States. 
In the past decade tjie rapid growth characteristics 
of boomtowns have received much attention, and 
the amount of literature that has been written 
reflects how widespread the rapid growth phenome- 
non really is. In rural western towns alone, rapid 
change is expected to affect 2 to 3 million Americans 
in the next 10 years (Graber, 1974; Alb;echt„ n.d.; / 
Christiansen and Clai-k, 1976; Smith et al., 1971), and 
it has recently been estimated that there are over 200 
boomtowns in the Rocky Mountain and Northern 
Great Plains area (Cortese and Jones, 1977). In 
addition, Rabkin annd Streuning (1976) have pointed 
out that approximately 20 percent of the U.S. 
population experiences ;'apid change because of 
internal migration. 

The impact that rapid growth or sudden energy- 
related development has upon previously small, ^ 
stable, isolated, and primarily agricultural communi- 
ties is dramatic. Within a 2-to 5-year period, these 
towns may become sprawling industrial centers. 
(Cortese and Jones, 1977; Gilmore and Duff, 1975; 
McKcown and Lantz, 1977). In several respects the 
rapid change process that occurs in boomtowns 
resembles the basic urbanization or industrial revolu- 
tion process (Morrison and Wheeler, 1976). 

In addition, the nature of the populations of these 
towns may change so that conflict occurs between / 
oldtime residents, newcbmers who intend to settle 
permanently in the towns, and newcomers who are 
essentially transient, as well as between the old 
ranching or agricultural elite and the new elite, 
which consists of industrial managers. Thus, the 
boomtown may become a battleground of conflict- 
ing values and lifestyles. 
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fIGUREI 

^^Fbw Diagram of fiapM Change and Its 
^ffacts on the (^ommunity and Individuals 
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The sudden and massive shock that this change 
may produce on social, economic, and poHtical 
institutions, such as local governmental service units, 
local businesses, school systems, churches^ and 
recreational facilities, has been described in detail. A 
nuinber of studies have dealt with boomtown , 
growth management and have focused on the effects 
of population increases upon service facilities, em- 
ployment possibilities, and revenue bases (Cortese 
and Jones. 1977; Gilmore and Duff, 1975; Donald, 
1977; Gold, 1977; Foundation for Urban and Neigh- 
borhood Development, 1974; Federation of Rocky 
Mountain States, 1975). 
Yet, the impact of rapid social change on individu- 
• als and social groups has rarely been discussed. 
Greenstein (1978), who has reviewed nearly 100 
studies of boomtowns, has noted that only a few of 
thesfe studies discuss the human impact of rapid 
change, much less docuihent these changes, even 
though evidence indicates that they may be serious 
and dramatic. ' 

The Role of Social SuppoFi Resources in 
Reducing/Inducing Susceptibility 

Recently, epidemiologiste have sought to explain 
the connectipn between stressful life events and 
susceptibility to mental and physical UlncM by 
examining "social support resources," i conceprthat 
is derived from the sociological concepts of social 
network theory and the primary group. As has been 
stated previously, theorists have suggested that 
social reinforcement is needed in order to mitigate or 
cushion individual from the effects of the stress that 
they encounter. Specifically, they have hypothe- 
sized that the potential harmful ejffects dt a changed 
and/or confusing social environment can be redi|c84_ 
by the buffering effect of a*stron^ systeih of social 
support resources (Dean and Lin, 1977; Cassel, 1974, 
1976; Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 1978; Caplan, 
1974b; Henderson, 1977). 
While this theoretical development is of consider- 
^ able significance, it is difficult to evaluate,^ since 
conceptual Confusion surrounds the notion of "social 
coping resources." Although research has been 
condi^ted on such subject^ as social networks, 
fdrmfl and infgpmal social bonds, social support 
systems, and confidants, no precise definition of 
social supports has^emerged: ^ 
^ Caplan y 974b), one author who has defined social 
supports, has argued that they are. a "range of 
enduring relationships'' which help individuals to 



deal with life events. He has also identified four 
lj|>ecific functions of social supports in reducing the 
individual's susceptibility to psychological problems 
because of stress: i 

• They supply cognitive guidance, tools, or 
materiab that improve the individual's handlinj^ of 
the stressful situation, 

• They help the individual to master his or her 
emotional burdens. 

• They provide the individual with a refuge or 
sanctuary from the stressful environment. 

• They assist the individual in realistically inter- 
preting feedback that would otherwise be incom- 
prehensible. 

Some preliminary empirical evidence supports the 
contention that social resources protect individuals 
from illness. More specifically, in . studies where 
animals have been subjfscted to noxious stimuli, such 
as electrical shocks, overcrowding, and territorial 
invasions, the incidence of illness has been reduced 
wheil litter mates, parents, or even familiar groups 
were present (Cassel, 1974, 1976; Henderson. 1977; 
Dean and Lin, 1977). In studies of humans, Langner 
and Michael (1963) have demonstrated that having 
thr^e close friends, visiting relatives, or being affili- 
ated with organizations and pursuing large-group 
activities greatly decreased the risk of mental illness, 
MUler and Ingham (1976) have corroborated these 
results in their study of the relationship between 
contact with friends and confidants ' and the inci- 
dence of psychological and physiological symptoms. 
Brown et al. (1975) have concluded that an intimate 
relationship between a woman and her mate reduces 
the likelihood of depression following a stressful life 
event. Lowenthal and Havei)i (1968) have found a 
rAatipnship between the risk bf depression and the 
bujSering role of the confidant. Other authors (e.g., 
Ca^I, t976; Dean and Lin, 1977) have cited 
•Evidence from combat studies that suggests a rela- 
tionship between sobial support resources of vfuious 
* t^s and tKe effects of severe battle stress. Finally, a 
recent study of Nuckolls et al. (1972) has demon- 
strated that social support resources are a key 
element in lowering susceptibility to illness in 
stressful situations. 

These studies are provocative but not conclusive. 
First, many studies utilizcdian experimental sample 
that was already ilUThus, ft is difficult to determine 
whether the lack of meaningful social contact was a 
cause or aa effect of illness. That-js, no study utilized 
a longitudinal methodology. Second, each study 
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examined a difTerent aspect of social support and 
operationally defined **support" differendy. Finally, 
none of these studies examined the underlying* 
mechanisms by which social resources influenced 
individual susceptibility. 

Most importantly, none of the preliminary studies 
have addressed three important dimensions of social 
support resources: the active component, the dy- 
namic dimension, and their role as both an indepen- 
dent and dependent variable. 

The term **social support" implies passivity, and 
the phenomenon has been discussed as onl]^ a passive 
resoufte. Its active component has still not been 
defined, even though this dimension, which includes 
the actio;is of the individual' in developing and 
sustaining the support network, may greatly influ- 
ence susceptibility. For example, an individual who 
serves as a social support to another network 
member should feel needed and therefdre experience 
an increase in self-esteem, and a decirease in hel- 
plessness. Further^ if an individual sets up a social 
network, he or she should have increased feelings of 
po Wer, control, and self-esteem. 

The dynamic changing aspect of social support 
has also been largely ignored, even thpugh all 
aspects of social support are likely to change over a 
period of time. It is interesting to note that, although 
the problem of changes in a support group has been 
theoretically i^ored, its importance is evidenced by 
the large number of **life events" that tap changes in 
support systems. In addition, even if a support 
network remains intact, many changes may occur in 
/ the.roles that an individual plays in the network and 
the quality and quantity of the support provided 
and/or social interaction. In sum, changes in support 
groups may also be a stressor. ' 

Finally, studies of social supports have failed to 
ask whether stressful life events demand an increase 
in social support resources to prevent heightened 
siisceptibility to disease, or whether the mere main- 
tenance of resources in^times of stress is sufficient to 
buffer individuals from the Ml effects of stressful 
conditions in the social environment. 

The concept of social support is especially ger- 
mane to women who reportedly often -derive a ^ 
greater proportion of their self-esteem f^om external 
sources and who typidally demonstrate higher needs 
for affiliations. The problems of obtaining even 
moderate amounts of social -support in a boom 
community may be monumental, given its rapidly 
changing population and isolation of its female 
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residents. The avenue of utilizing this background of 
research to examine the consequences of rapid 
change on women and their families may be a 
fruitful endeavor, both to the theoretical understand- 
ing of these populations and also to design mecha- 
nisnu to mitigate their problems. 

Passible Mitigating Strategies 

The established community ^support structure can 
resolve many of the problems in a stable community? 
With a large influx of strangers, however, there is 
neither the capacity nor interest to respond to them 
in the sAie manner. In fact, considerable hostility 
may exist because of community changes attributed 
to the newcomers. For many of the construction 
workers, the short time spent in the community 
prohibits developing new support systems, even if 
there were a personal interest in doing so. Where 
these short-timers live together in relatively large 
numbers, it appears that the primary commiinity 
response to their social and psychological needs is to 
provide crisis-oriented services. The community 
capacity to extend those services must expand with 
the population growth. 

lliese crisis-response capabilities must also be 
available, to the newcomer who is involved in the 
continuing operation of the new facilities, but an 
investment in primary prevention may prove most 
productive. Assistance in the buildfing of support 
systems within 'the new settlements of permanent 
residents can help to replicate the fabric developed 
by the original community. Such an effort should be 
a prime objective of the community human service 
agencies, and they should be supported with suffi- 
cient resources so that the objective is not lost in the 
inevitable crush pf crisis services. 

One example of such a social support group was 
piloted by Ms. Jody Kassover, administrator of the 
mental health clinic located in Oranby, Colorado, 
who has instituted what might be termed a **social 
support network." The effort was conceived in the 
winter of 1976 when she had 10 attempted suicides 
in 2 weeks (the total population of the area is about 
7,000) and the clinic was inundated with depressed 
newcomers who knew no one in the community. As 
she looked around, she discovered that the only 
recreational outlet in the area was the local bars. 
Consequently, she set up, under the auspices of the 
professional training group (a CMHC function), a 
support group. The members had lived in the area 
between 2 weeks and 40 years and ranged in age 
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between 19 and 68 years old. Even though some 
members of the group had to drive an hour and a 
half for each meeting, no one dropped out; in fact, 
they added a member. 

Based on this experience, a human relations 
welcome wagon was initiated (now known as the 
Grand County Grccters). Forty people were 
"trained" tp become members. Their activities in- , 
elude the publishing of a human service handbook, a 
diaKa-friend program, and the circulation of a list of 
their names to local professionals, requesting that 
appropriate individuals be referred to them. They 
placed posters around town, accompanied by po- 
stcards, telling newcomers to contact them. In fact, 
many newcomers who contacted them were invited 
to the training session. The Greeters have become a 
support group not only for newcomers, but also for 
themselves. ' 

A final observation is that consideration should be 
given to spreading energy-development activjiies 
over a greater span of time. This could permit a 
smaller force of construction workers to work on 
several successive projects, allowing them the same 
opportunity to become a part of the community they 
are helping to build. Permanent plant operations 
staff would arrive in smaller numbers over a greater 
time span, with a greater likelihood that they would 
move into a community with developing support 
systems. Under these conditions, it is quite probable 
that the impacts discussed in the paper could be 
largely avoided. 
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An Ounce 61 Prevention: Another Approach to 
Mitigating the Human Probiem^ of Boomtowns 



By WiUiam R. Freudenburg* 



As anyone who att^nd^ yesterday afternoon's 
sessions is probably weU aware, rapid energy-related 
growth can cause substantial problems for women, 
for minorities, and for other human beings who live 
in the energy-impacted regions of the Intcrmountain 
West. That point, I suspect, hu, been made so 
effectively that there is no real need to reemphasize 
it here. But there are two other points that may not 
have been made as clearly and yet thai are worth 
keeping in mind. . 

First, the problems of boomtowns are not smiply 
economic and not simply logistical. Some of the 
most obviouji and pressing problems are indeed 
ecoStanic in nature— aU the new people moving into 
an anw will need new homes and water. 

BUt as everyone in this room knows, it takes more 
than water and sewer hookups to keep a human 
being functioning pro-pfcrly, and in addition to the 
economic an^ logistical problems, people in boom- 
towns experience a variety of social problems- 
problems that are caused by the disruption of the 
social system and that we really cannot solve by 
throwing dollars at them. ■> 

If we had time, we could discuss at somie length 
the noneconomic problems caused not only for 
women and minorities, but for all the human beings 
who Uve in a boomtown, oldtimer and newcomer 
alike. We would see that while social and cultural 
disruptions often cause problems for the better-off 
members of boomtowns-csublished rancherff, local 
governmental officials, and so on-ironicaUy, the 
people who usually suffer the most are the people 
who ar^in the weakest position to begin with. The 
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poorer members of the community find they cannot 
afford inflatcsd rental prices. Adolescents, precisely 
because they are less "set in their ways" than their 
parents and riso because they have a harder time 
ignoring the newcomers, find that their community 
has become strange, stressfW, and bewildering, and 
they respond with what urbanites might call "juve- 
mle delinquency," causing further problems. "Weak- 
er" people in the community— those who need a 
little extra help to get by— suddenly find that friends 
and neighbors are busier and less willing or able to 
help. The list could go on, but the message would be 
the same: for women, minorities, and other human 
beings, boomtowns cause problems that are essen- 
tially independent from standard, economic, "miti- 
gating" measures. (For more detailed information on ' 
the social disruptions caused by boomtowns, inter- 
ested readers are urged to consult Albrecht, 1972, 
1978; Cortese and Jones, 1976, 1977; Freudenburg, 
1976, 1978a, 1978b; Freudenburg et al., 1977; Oold, 
1974a, 1974b, 1975. (976; Little, 1976, 1977; and 
Masscy, 1977.) 

Even under the best of circumsfimces— for exam- 
ple, we could have the "first and second lines of 
defense" mentioned by Donna Davidson yesterday 
(housing and recreational facilities) in place; we 
might have a very useful technical assistance of the 
sort provided by Burman Lorenson's office; and we 
might even have^e assistance of the Wyoming 
Human Services Kbgram, which pays a great deal 
of attention to the problems of i| boomtown— even 
under these circumstances, we would still just be 
making the best of what remains a bad situation. 
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applying Band-aids to wounds that are still wounds 
and that might have been preventable. Many of 
these wounds, in fact, cannot be healed with simple 
Band-aids — and under worse circumstances we 
might not even have a supply of Band-aids. 

Actually, there is also another problem of stan- 
dard mitigating measures, even when they are 
available and applied: almost by their very nature, 
they are formalized, tax supported, professionalized, 
and bureaucratized; and when we turn to. them to 
lessen some of our problems,^, we actu^ly worsen' 
another set of problems — the increasing formalizd* 
tion, professionalization, bureaucratization, and oth- 
er kinds of sociocultural changes that are a major 
course of boomtown stress (Cortese and Jones, 
1977). 

But a second point also needs to be made: growth 
is deflnitely not all bad Many of the towns that are 
fearing growth today have been searching for 
growth for decades; the problem is that they are 
facing a different kind of growth today. The biggest 
single difference in the type of growth is its sheer ^ 
amount: as a general rule of thumb, "g" stands for 
"growth," for "gradual," and for "good," while "b" 
stands for "boom," "bust," and "b^d.v The boom- 
town, ironically, is suffering from too much of ivhat 
would otherwise be a good thing. 

Given this background, I would like to suggest 
that we use this session as an opportunity to respond 
to a challenge Polly Garrett issued yesterday: let's 
do some creative thinking about what we would like 
the future to look like and talk about some specific 
suggestions that might actually improve the situa- 
tion. If we are talking about impacts that are 
occurring right now, the best we can realistically 
hope for is to make the best of a bad situation — 
mitigating measures. But if we were willing to look 
at the longer range^facilities that are likely to be 
built a decade or more into the future — we could do 
far more. 

The boomtown may begone more place where the 
old adage holds true: an ounce of prevention may be 
worth far more than a pound of mitigating measures. 
The best way to mitigate the social problems of 
women, minorities, and other human beings in 
boomtowns, to put it simply, is to avoid them in the 
first place. The suggestion is not nearly so radical as 
it might sound; there is really no need for us to go 
back to caves and candles. Wheii we restrict 
ourselves to lookifig at impacts that are already 
occurring, there is a tendency to assume that we are 
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forced to choose between throwing innocent com- 
munities into chaos or throwing the American 
economic system into darkness. But realistically, we 
can choose from a far broader range of options over 
the longer run. It is entirdy possible for the Nation 
to benefit from western enei'gy without wreaking 
human havoc on western communities; we simply 
need to go about it more intelligently. 

.The economic and the social problems of boom- 
towns have one thing in commo|i: the worst disrup- 
tipns are caused simply by having too many new 
people coming into '^an area too quickly. In both the 
economic' and the sociocuhural spheres, all other 
things being equal, the greater the influx, the greater 
the problem. 

lliere is nothing inherently evil about growth, 
provided it is a reasonable level of growth. Problems 

^ arise only with relatively massive kinds of growth— 
with boomtowns. We are likely to get growth — 
some growth — wherever we develop fossil fuel 
resourccis. However, we only get boomtowns under 
scmie fairly unusual conditions. Let's look at some 
actual figures for coal developments. 

As a crude rule of thumb, opening a "standard- 
sized" coal mine will not generally cause that many 
problems for a local area, provided the usual 
environmental constraints are operating. Even a 
hefty-sized mine — say one that produces a million 
tons per year— will take only 100 to ISO workers if it 
is a strip mine; a deep mine putting out the same 
ambunt of coal would need more workers — perhaps 
250 or so — but because of the nature of deep mining 
operations, the workers would only be hired gradu- 
ally, in crews of a|;iout 30 at a timfe. Moreover, most 
western mines have had a fairly easy tiihe hiring 
people who already live in the area, further lowering 

' the size of any population influx. 

In other words, it is entirely possible for us to 
mine the western coal without causing boomtowi)s, 
so long as we do not open several mines all at once 
in the same area. We will get growth, certainly, biit 
it is the kind of growth that can provide many or 
most of its jobs to locals, and growth that will 
generally be gradual enough to do considerably 
more good than harm. To get a boomtdwn— a 
genuine, nasty boomtoWn — we have to do more 
than open one mine at fL time. This brings us back to 
Harris Sherman's comment yesterday that there is a 
big difference between extraction and conversion of 
coal. The boomtowns that have hit the New York 
Times and the network news have, for the most part. 



been communities where conversion facilities of one 
kind OT, another-^usually electric powerplants— 
were being built, and occasionally where several 
facilities were being built and expanded at the same 
4ime. Moreover, there are not generally too many 
dislocations once the plants are "up" and operating. 
The boomtown impacts we have seen from coal 
dcVfelopment in the Intermountain West have gener- 
ally come from the construction phases of coal 
conversion plants. 

Here is a> specific example. tTraig, Colorado, is a 
town that has achieved a fair amount of notoriety 
lately for its boomtown problems, which in a way is 
unfortunate because the local citizens have actually 
done a fairly impressive job of dealing with a 
difficult situation. But in addition to its "socioeco- 
nomic" difiiculties. Craig has experienced substan- 
tial social impacts, as indicated by sonie of the 
classic indices of social pathology. As Alma Lantz 
mentioned yesterday, the population went up about 
100 percent in just 2 years— but meanwhile, crimes 
against property went up 220 percent, and crimes 
against persons went up 900 percent^ family distur- 
bances rose 250 percent; child behavior problems 
went up an evep 1,000 percent; alcohol-related 
complaints rose 550 percent, and other drug-related 
reports went up about 1.400 percent. Despite sub- 
stantially increased police expenditures— the town 
did not even have an administratively independent 
police department until November of 1975, yet a 
year and a half later tjiey had over 20 officers and a 
department with a quarter-million dollar budget— 
the residicnts of Craig were more than twice as likely 
to have feared for their safety than residents of three 
preimpact communities and more than three times as 
likely to have been the victims of crimes (McKeown 
and Lantz, 1977; Freudenburg et al., 1977VNor was 
the Craig experience unique; other communities— 
for example.. Rock Springs, Wyoming-have fared 
even worse. 

Where did these depressing statistics come from? 
A simple, straightforward-but big-coal-fired elec- 
tricity generating plant. Not that burning coal causes 
crimes, mind*you-at least not directly-it is the 
way the plant was built. 

When the "Yampa Project (as it is called) is 
finished, it Will employ between 100 and 200 
people-mine plant and all <Rural Electnfication 
Administraft&n. r974)^and many of those employ- 
ees will be locals. But building a plant has been 
another matter entirely, At the peak of construction. 
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about a year ago right now, there were 1.900 
workers on the site. After adding spouses, children, 
and ancillary workers, that translates into a popula- 
tion increase of 4,000 to 6,000 persons; and the 
injection of 6,000 persons into a single community, 
one that only held 5,000 to be^ with, is a virtually 
foolproof method of creating social disruptions. Had 
the same plant been built in a^urban area, an influx 
of 6,000 persons would scarcely have been noticed; 
but this was a rural area. . ' 

Yet, not even the construction of large plants in 
rural areas is uniformly evil or disruptive. The 
Nation has been encouraging "rural industrializa- 
tion" Tor at least a quarter of a century now, and yet 
we only have been hearing about serious impacts for . 
the last 3 or 4 years. Are we simply more sensitive 
' today to the kinds of disruptions we ignored in the 
past? 

That may be part of a reason, but a bigger part, 
believe it or not, is rainfall. 

Here is another example, one of the most carefully 
monitored impacts in history wto that of a large steel 
plant built just outside of^.Hennepin, Illinois, in the ^ 
late 1960s: The plant was to have an eventual work 
force of over a thousand, and Hennepin had a 1970 
popuiation of only 535. Surely, if there were ever a 
chance for a massive impact, this was it. Yet a team 
of very competent researchers monitoring the town- 
found essentially no social disruptions worth report- 
ing (Erickson, 1969; Summers, 1973). Why not? 
Because relatively few of the workers lived in 
Hennepin, the massive influx simply did not occur. 

The Hennepin area gets about twice as much 
rainfall as the dttxiB area. Vegetation and crops are 
' much more dense ii^ the region, and accordingly, the 
^ farms are much smaller (which means closer togeth- >^ 
er); people and towns in Illinois are closer together 
as well. It is a simple, straightforward connection, 
but it makes a big difference in the kinds of impacts 
that will result from building even identical plants. 
In the Hennepin example, workers moved into at 
least 68 different communities that were within 57 
road miles of the plant, but a i57-mile drive from 
Craig would gain a total of about three more towns. 
Craig is the county seat and only major community 
in all of Moffat County, which covers a larger area 
than the States of Delaware and Rhode Island 
combined. Hennepin's entire county (Putnam) grew 
by only 14 percent in 5 years— and with labor 
force growlhsrate that was actually lower than the 
Illinois statewiile average for the same period-*- 
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while MofTit County, Colorado, grew by ibout IW) 
percent in 2 years. The claim, in brief, was* that tne 
pro^len^ in Craig have not been the result of evil 
'intention on anyone's part; they really could not 
have been avoided by getting people together^and . 
talking things out. The disruptions, social an^>^ 
economic, resulted from the size and speed of the 
^ influx— which, as mentioned earlier, is one of the 
saddest ironies of the whole situation: Moffat Coun*- . ^ 
ty's disruptions came from simply having too much ' 
of ail otherwise good thing, in the wrong places. 

If standard mitigation procedures^eave us with an 
inproved, but still bad, situation, and if we know 
from past experience that it is possible to have mines 

' • (and probably even plants) in rural areas withoiit 
creating boomtowns or their problems, then the 
sensible question to ask is this: how can we best 
avoid boomtown problems in the future, while still 
assuring ourselves of the energy supply we need? 
f For facilities that are already entering or nearing 
' the construction phase, the flrst three command- 
ments of impact prevention woulfd be these: (1) hire 
locals first; (2) hire locals first; ^d (3) hire locals 
first. It is worth noting that these threcfcommand- 
ments can be particularly effective in moderating the 
size of the population influx if we are willing to hire 
persons from that half of Uie poj^ulation which is 
jpost likely to be underemployed, namely, ^the 

^ women who already live in an area. 

Ovier the longer run, there is a much broader 
range of options available lb us. The most obvious 
way of lessening bbomtbwt) problems has been 
pointed out well by Carl Whitman in the previous 
session— we need to be considerpbly more careful in 
our estimation of how much energy we "need," and 
we can prevent a large number of problems by 
devoting more of our attention to energy alterna- 
tives that do not require massive installations, 
specifically including, for example; decentralized 
and Venewable technologii:s fdr wind anc^solat*^ 
energy utilization. Boomtown-creating plants are 
highly capital intensive— which in plain English 
means that they provide far fewer jobs per invest- 
ment dollar than do the decentralized technologies. 
Moreover, if we are interested in providing signifi- 
cant employment^ for urban-dwelling minority 
groups, we need to remember that for them, most 
jobs in boomtowns are in the wrong place and will 
go to the wrong race. This paper will not say much 
more about conservation, soft energy paths (Lovins, 
1976), and the kinds of appropriate technologies just 
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desrcibed by Lee Topi^h, but that is not because 
these options are of no linly iipportance in prevent- 
'ing boomtown problems; rather, it is that adopting 
decentralized technologies would lessen boomtown 
problems in an almost. automatic way. It is only 
when We stick with large, centralized installations 
that we ieven need to worry about boomtowns. 

However, even if we assume that we will need to 
depend on fossil fuels for at least some interim 
period, that still does nothing to make boomtowns 
inevitable. In fact, t^ only way to get a boomtown 
is to do everything wrong. 

More specifically, we need ' to foul up in three 
different, ways,"^ all on the same installation, before 
we can get a feal boomtown; we have to build a 
facility thai is too large, we have to bring our 
workers into an^'area too rapidly, and we have to 
bring them into an area that is too sparsely popu- 
lated to be able to absorb them wcli— rural Illinois 
just will not do it. If we get even one of those factors 
right— size of the plant, rapidness of the influx, or 
the population density of the host region— we 
simply will not have a boomtown, because we will 
oot get the kind of population infliix that causes one. 
Let us take a closer look at the three factors 
involved. 

^ 1 . Size: The two units of the Yampa Project that 
are already nearing completion will have a total 
capacity of 7(ff million watts, which is theoretically 
enough juice to keep 7.S million lOCViwatt light bulbs 
burning night and'^day. One o^ two additionaj units 
may be built in, the fu'^ure, perhaps even doubling 
that output. Did the plant really have to be that 
large? ,Not as far as t^e residents of Craig are 
concerned — it seems unlikely that they would ever 
be able to use up more than a tiny fraction of a 1,300 
million watt output, even if they stayed up all night ' 
long under those burning li^ht bulbs to consider 
alternatives. Most of the power will be carried to 
cities hundreds of miles away; Craig gets most of the 
impacts, but others get most of the energy. 

The plant was built the way it was, whens and 
when it was, simply because ^a set of charts and 
balance sheets said that was the right thing to do. 
Those calculations, however, jdid not pay ,much 
attention to the human costs built into a boomtown 
situation; if they had, an entirely different decision 
might have been made. Powerplants may have 
certain economies of scale, but if we coilsider the full ^ 
cost of larger plants — including everything from 
inherent diseconomies of scale, through direct and 



indirect boomtown costs, and On to the additional 
but^teworthy consideration that bigger plants 
make riauch better ^gets fdr lawsuits— we may find 
that tM benefit is not nearly so great as we have 
suspected in the past. iw ^ 

2. ^-Cqristmction^ We might give the 

matter some thought ^^ld^4tiI^ conclude (for one 
reason or another) that we do indeed want all of pur 
powerplants to be at least the siie of the set now 
being built near Craig: 

the environmental impact statement prepared for 
the Yampa Project stated that the construction 
period had been "lengthened" (although the docu- 
ment does not provide any data on the degree of 
lengthening) "in order to spread productioii employ- 
ment as evenly as possible" (Riiral Electrification 
Administration, 1974, p. 176). If tliis course of action 
liad been followed with real conviction^by limiting 
peak construction employment to 300, for example, 
instead of 1,900— the boom simply vyould not have 
been as explosive. Economic benefits to the local 
area would still have existed— although they proba- 
bly would have lasted longer— biitt the human and 
the logistical disruptions of the boomtowp would 
have been reduced to negligible proportions. 

If we are thinking about future plans, we have two. 
dptpns for achieving this leveling off of the influx- 
The first and most obvious is simply to stay within 
dur present technology, but to spend, longer building 
the plant with fewer people oh site at any given 
time. This, would currently be an extremely unpopu- 
lar idea with energy companies, however, because 
inHation costs and thf^ inherent costs of borrowed 
capital (which will |eifierally not be repaid untU the 
plant starts operating) would make it an expensive 

altemaitive. / • 

So the second option might have a good deal 
more to be said for it oyer the longer run, particular- 
ly if we are willing to think noW about the kinds of 
plants we will be building a decade or more into the 
future and to question our whole approach to 
building powerpf^ts today, could we place a 
greater' emphasis on building components of the 
plant elsewhere— perhaps even gaining the econo- 
mies of mass production ofH some of them? If we 
were to put our minds (and our engineering research 
dollars) to theltask, we might find that it is entirely 
reasonable, both economically- and technically, to 
pilt much more of the plant together someplace else, 
\then ship irt the largely completed components, 
■which would simply be bolted together by a much 



smaller crew of workers on site. Urban minority- 
group members would be able'to get jobs assembling 
components near their homes, without needing to 
migrate to rural towns that are sometimes strange 
and hostile to them. Workers would be able to keep 
their jobs— and their families— in one spot for longer 
lengths of time, as tliey would no longer need to 
move from $ite tp site just to stay employed. At the 
saine time, boom-and-bust problenid, caused .by 
having massive wialves of workers Roving in and out 
of impact coi^imunities, would simply be avoided: 
With th« benefits of moire research, in fact, we might 
€ven find that it can be moxp economical to build a 
series of 75 megawatt plants— especially if they can 
be put up relatively qiyckly, only when and where 
they are needled^than to build a tiandful of bopm- 
creating giants. And that arrangement would actual- 
ly save money for consumers at the same time as it 
lessened the strains we would otherwise be creating 
for future boomtown dwellers. 

3. Location: Finally, in the interest of general 
equity as well as of avoiding boomtown problems, 
we might consider moving thi entire plant— final 
assembly and all— to the region(s) where the energy 
will be used. When we mine the coal, we either mine 
it where the coal is found or not at all. Burning it^ 
however, is $omething that' cp be donp nearly 
anywhere conditions are right. ' ^ 

Building plants in the areas where the energy, is 
used would probably increase the dollar costs of 
transporting the energy— although in the case of 
electricity, engineers tell me it could actually cost 
lessin terms of energy, given the terms of substantial 
losses that occur in long transmission lines. How- 
ever, when the plants jjxtf located in the regions 
where the energy is usccV the costs as well as the 
benefits of the plants are likely- to accrue to the same 
region— that is, the pollution as well as the social 
and economic disruption of the plant would stay in 
roughly the same i-egion where the energy would be 
used, as would the tax base provided by the plant 
itself. Additionally, the closer proximity to urban- 
ized areas and industrial customers would greatly 
increase the opportunities for "co^eneration"— for 
using the plant's "waste" ^ beat in domestic and 
; industrial applicatipns, insto^ad of just using it io 
y evaporate va^t quaintities of (scarce) western water 
in plant cooling. 

Finally, arid more in line with our present discus- 
sion, the heavier populations of energy-using areas 
would make tljose areas more likely to have existing 



supplies of the particular labor skills required (mean- 
ing that less of an influx of workers would be 
required for building the same plant); yet at the same 
time, more denisely populated areas are less likely to 
be disrupted -even by an influx of the same size. In 
other wordSj an influx of the size experienced in' 
•Craig would scarcely have been noticed here m 
Penver, yet the influx might actually have been 
smaller, since a respectable portion of the workers 
pn the plant came from the greater Denver area in 
the first place. Unfortunately, coal-fired plants^^ are 
still so dirty, and the Denver area air is already so 
polluted, that it would be environmentally unaccept- 
able to bmld the plant in Denver right now even 
iising today's best available pollution-control tech- 
nology. For the future, however, we may be able to 
improve present emission-coritrot techniques at the 
saine time we are improving present construction 
technology. At a minimum--even if we decide tb 
stay with the, present plant size, keep the' same 
construction techniques, and keep on building the 
plants in rural areas^the Hennepin' example cited 
earlier tells us what kinds of rural areas to pick: areas 
where the impacts can be absorbed in several towns ' 
instead of overwhelming just one. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Oiie of the problems of inviting academics to 
conferences is that they always seem to end their 
papery with calls for "more research/' aiid I afm 
afraid I am about to do the same thing. This is not a 
standard call for more research, however: I am hot 
going to ask for more money for the kind of research 
I have been doing (although I would scarcely want 
to discourage it); I think we need more engineering 
research. 

The people of Craig and other boomtowns are 
getting understandably tired of having a stream of 
impact researchers (and other "instant experts") 
coming through town, usually telling them how 
good or bad they are supposed to feel, but seldom 
saying much about how the situation could be 
improved. They have a right to expect something 
better. We certainly do not know all the answers 
yet, let alone all the right questions, but we are 
starting to get a fairly good idea of what happens in 
energy boomtowns and why it happens. In the 
words of Jones and Cortese (1976, p. 21): 

We know that we have problems; further re- 
search is 'hardly needed to establish that. The 



question now is "What are we going to do about 
it?" 

* ■ . ■ , . r 

That brings us to the call for more Research. We 
have all heard the complaint that' social science 
research— unlike physical an^d engineering re- 
search— never* provides us with solid answers to our 
questions, at least not in time to do any good. But 
this may be One of those rare areas where just the 
opposite is true. Social scientists are indeed begin- 
ning to provide us With solid and consistent answers 
about what happens to the social structure of 
boomtowns^ and about what happens to human 
beings as a consequence; the next step, it seems, is 
for engineers to do more research. ^ I 

This paper, written by a social scientist, has 
offered us a set of fairly specific suggestions for 
actions we could begin to take today. a11' of them 
appear to ofTer the possibility of avoiding the human 
problems of boomtowns in the future; with the 
exception of the conservation option, moreover, all 
of them involve the need for at least minor technical 
and engineering changes, and none of them would 
require any future social science research, except , 
perhaps for monitoring the eflectiveness of the 
changes.' We can conserve energy and piace a 
greater emphasis on decentralized tech/nology so 
that we simply do not build as many plants in the 
first place. When we do stick with fossil fuels, we 
can make sure that we only open mines one at a time 
in any particular area. We can build smaller plants. 
We can build them in different places-wither in 
urban areas or in : more densely populated rural 
areas — and preferably in places closer to where the' 
energy is being used. And finally, we can build 
plants of the same size and even build them in the 
same places, but build them with fewer construction 
Workers on site at any givep time — either because 
we ar6 building the same plant more slowly or 
because we are building it with a technology that 
moves finished components (instead of masses of 
workers) to the construction site. 

Most persons would not guess (unless the I'elation- 
ships were explained to them beforehand) that new 
and improved construction techniques could help to 
prevent juvenile delinquency, drug abuse, and the 
other social problems of boomtowns, jiist as most 
would not have guessed that rainfall could help 
prevent boomtowns in Illinois. Yet in both cases — 
with the rainfall and with the construction tech- 



niques— the connection is direct and relatively 
straightforward. 

Wc cannot do much to alter historical patterns of 
rainfall, unfortunately, but we can do a gr6at deal 
today to alter the technologies of tomorrow— jmd 
doi|ig so can bring us human as well as environmen- 
tal returns on qur investment. With renewable and 
decentralized stourccs of energy, as well as with new 
fossil-fuel technologies, we may fmd that relatively 
small research and development expenses today* can 
help prevent massive human problems- tomorrow. 
, This paper hasf concentrated largely on coal-fired 
electric plants, 9S they are the mpst notorious source 
of presemjday booms. But there are new technolo- 
gies o^^e horizon that— depending 
they are designed today— could eithc* dwarf pre- 
sent-day booms if they are built later on or else sbow^ 
how unneccssjfry today's booms really were. One 
c^ommon response to cqrrent-day pleas to slow (^pwn 
an influx is that it is "too late" to loiter the 
construction plans to any major degree: decisions 
were set into motion years ago and they are now 
virtually set in concrete, or at least in dollars. But it 
is not yet too late to be thinking about the technolo- 
gies of tomorrow or to start including human costs 
and benefits in our calculations about thena. In fact, 
wc need to, begin now to consider the human 
implications of fossil-fuel technologies such as mag- 
nedohydrodynamics, fluidized-bed combustion, and 
oil-shale plants, as w^ll as of renewable technologies 
for the utilization of solar, wind, and geothermal 
energy. ; * / . 

There are some' good things and many bad thmgs 
about a boomtown, but perhaps the worst thing of , 
all is that the worst of the negative consequences are 
inherently avoidable, for women, for minorities, and' 
for neariy all other human*eings. Perhaps this Craig 
mident's words summarize the situation best: 

I'm not the least bit opposed to 6uildirig 
powerplants. If America needs the energy, and 
if people decide they want to use our coal to 
provide it, then that's fine with me, and I'll be 
happy to do my share. But I am opposed to the 
way this plant's been handled— they've done a 

lot of things that were just plain stupid. 

It's too late ;f(*r you to be able to do njuch goo^i 
here, of course— but it's not too late for a bunch 
of other towns. 

You asked me vvhat I would like, so I'll tell you. 
I don't want you to go out and shut do Wn 



powerplants-«^I like my color TV too much for 
that. What I would like is for you to learn 
something from our mistakes here. I'd like to! 
^ see you learn enough that people in -those other 
towns don't have to put up with the same kind 
of trouble we've had here. 

We own it to hina as wdl as to them to try to do just 
that. 
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The Economic Position of Women and their 
Employment Opportunities In Energy Boomtowns 

By Jane R Lillydahl and Elizabeth W. Moen^ 



Introduction ^ 

This paper is based on an exploratory study of the . 
consequences of rapid growth for women in energy 
' boomtowns that was undertaken during the summer 
of 1978.» An exploratory study was necessary before 
we could ehgage in more systematic research, 
because virtually nothing is known about women in 
energy' boomtowns. In our review of the literature, 
we rarely found more than a sentence or two, and 
certainly no more than a page, on the impact of 
energy development on Women (e.g., NOPRP, 
1975:54; Oilmore and Duff, 1974; Mountain West 
Research, 1975:1 1). Women in the labor force are an 
even more overlooked topic. While there are discus- 
sions of labor force opportunities in the majority of 
studies, there is virtually nothing about job opportu- 
nities (or lack of opportunities) for w^en. In fact, it 
is generally assumed that shopphig, not employment, 
is a major concern of Women in boomtowns 
(Cortese and Jones, forthcoming). Furthermore, 
there is no mention of female-headed households! and 
the kinds of economic problems they encounter d|r of 
women in the labor force who must worfif to 
supplement their husbands' inadequate hicomes be- 
cause of the «gh cost of living in boom communities 
(Oreenstein, 1978). • 
In this piper we cannot discuss all of the econom- 
ic and social costs and benefits that energy develop- 
ment brings to women. Instead, we will pondci^trate 
on the economic position and employment opportu- 
. nitiesof women and especially upon those aspects of 

• Dr. tniyclahl \n a member of the staff of iAc Department 
of Economics at the University of Colorado in Boulder.^ 
Dr. Mncn is on the staff of the Department of Sociology 
and the Institute of Bchaviorial Sciences at the University 
of Colorado. 
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employment that have important pplicy implica- ' 
fions. We shall discuss pre- and post-boom employ- 
ment opportunities for women and attitudes about 
the employment of women in terms of traditionally/ 
female and nontraditionally female occupations. We 
shall then discus^ various groups of women, who 
have special employment problems. Finally, we shall 
raise some questions for the Commission on Civil ^ 
Rights and make some reconunendations for energy 
development planning and policy. 

Methods 

Our 'iresearch was conducted in two western 
Colorado towns^Craig, which has recently experi- 
enced rapid energy growth due to the development 
of a 760 meg;awatt coal-fired generating planlind 
two surface coal mines, and Paonia, a long-time coal 
mining town that will boom if current energy 
development pro^sals are fulfilled. Paonia provide ^ 
some idea of what conditions are like for women in a 
small town t^efore it experience a boont We 
conducted indepth interviews with over 100 women 
in the two towns and had discussions with public 
ofiicials, employers, and a variety of other resi-' 
dents.* Both towns are fairly typical of towns in 
energy development arfeas in that they are relatively 
isolated, conservative, and often described as "red^ 

* The reKarch lupported by a Ftdihmann Foundation grant EUie 
Boulding, LeiUe Oagney. and Risa Palm were also involved in the 
(leldwork upon which this paptr is 6ased. . 

■ There were very few minorities in the sample. However, we hypothesize 
from our limited obswvalions tiat any minority •women moving into.towiis' 
like Paonia and Craig would be in double Jec^dy. sufTertng negative 
consequences as women aff(/ Is minorlty*groupmembers<^ ^ 
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neck" by newcqpera. Both towns have experienced 
a history of hard economic time^, and consequently* 
many long-time Residents have welcomed energy 
development uilcritically. In neither town did we 
encounter much sympathy for or knowledge of the 
women's' movement, except ainoung some of the 
urbu-inomij^ants and counterculture groups. Local " 
womeh in both towns have been and continue to be 
^spcifdized to strive (o^ the goals of high school 
cheerleader, wife, and mother, and to beUeve that 
women should work bnly out of economic necessity. 
In addition to the generally strong feeling that wives 
and especially mothers should not work, the locals 
feel .tha)^ women who must work should be em- 
ployed in traditionally female occupations. 

Ia«Paonia and preboom Craig, the sluggishness of 
the local economies had caused a dearth of full-time 
jobs for women, and the few job opportunities' for 
women often paid below the minimum 'wage (e.g., 
waitress jobs and sales clerk positions). Neverthe- 
less, almost all of the women we Interviewed had 
been employed at one time or ^othisr, often doing 
part-time or seasonal work. For example, in the 
fruit-packaging plant in Paonia, 9S percent of the 
.seasonal workers are female. This general fmding is 
consistent with national statistics which show that 9 
out of 10 American women are ^ployed at 'some 
time during their lives. 
' A number of women in Craig and Paonia are now 
being forced back into the labor force as both towns 
experience substantial inflation that often causes one 
' income to be insufficient to support a family. The 
inflation rate is especially high in Craig where 
housing prices have skyrocketed; but, in both towns, ' 
the relative distributions of income have^ been 
affected, with the %lderiy and the female-headed 
households being hurt the most by inflation. Among 
the long-time resident women^ who have gone to 
work in recent years, a number of them indicated 
that their status in their household increased consid- ^ 
erably after they started working outside the home. 
They found that they had more say in unportaqt 
household decisions once they started earning a 
salary. Their experiences support the feminist theory 
of the importance of women being financially 
independent in order to have any power or clout in 
the home or community. 



Women and Employment in Energy 
Boomtowns 

Only recently have economists begun studying 
the labor force partj^cipation of won^en. They have 
found (hat about two-thirds of employed women 
work oiit of economic necessity — they are either 
single, divorced, widowed, or thcir^ husbands earn 
less than $7,000 per yeai^. Now ^most half of the 
Nation's married women and 40 percent of mothers 
with dhildren under age 7 are also emplpyed — a 
sharp increase over the previous decades. Reasons 
for the increase in wives' labor force participation 
include: economic necessity, which sometime^ re-*, 
suits from rising expectations of American families 
tlmt have been accompanied by rapidly increasing 
exists of living; personal satisfaction; and relief from 
the boredom of hpusewbrk. To some extent, these 
national trends are also occurring in small towns like 
Paonia and Craig. 

Most of the analyses of women's positions in the 
labor force have been done on a macro level, with 
economists studying national averages. Little, if any, 
attention has been given to the effects of specific 
national and local policies on the employment of 
women, and no one has studied thf effect of energy 
development oii female employment. With rapid 
energy development taking place in the United 
States, especially in the West and* Northern Great 
Plains, and with the expectation of much more 
energy development ia the future, the potential 
consequences of energy developmcipt .on women's 
en^ployment becomib an important issue. From our 
study we ha Ve'^ concluded that women in preenergy 
boomtowns need more options and opportunities 
and that energy developndent could improve the 
* situation of women, but,, consistent with history, it 
hasiibt. ^ V 

Previous research als6 suggests that women's 
' tfimployment ifeeds and desires are not served by 
enef gy development and that their relative econom- 
ic status may actually diminish. For example, Oil*' 
more and DufT (1975) found in Sweetwater Cpunty, 
Wyoming, tjM employment opportunities for wom- 
en hud not increased as rapidly as total employment, 
' even though more thai) one-third of the women they 
interviewed indicated that they had occupational 
skills which were not being utilized. Massey (1977), 
studying the energy iippacts in Wheatland, Wyom- 
■i ing, found that |^e high wtige scales brougjiit in with 
the boom were not shared by all' workers in the area, 
and he specifically cited women employees as a 



relatively disadvantaged group. He concludes that 
women's postboom wages are at or nearly slightly 
above what they would have been without the 
energy development. Clemente (1975) has found that 
female heads of households do not directly benefit 
from industrial development, and in fact, their 

' relative economic status actually decreases with 
development. Our general Ifmdings are consistent 
with the above stuc|ie&. We found that women are 
economically disadvantaged in Paonia and they 
were also in preboom Craig. Furthermore, few 
Craig women have improved their economic situa- 
tion as a result of Craig's economic and population 

• boom, exdept indirectly through an increase in their 
husbands' incomes: In fact, it is the Paonia women 
V who are more likely to open a business or enter a 
male-dominated occupation because this town has 
attracted more independent, nontraditional women 
thaahas Craig. ^ ' 

Female-Dominaied Occupations 

Employed Women. As is the case for the United 
States as a whole, most emj^loyed women in Paonia 
and Craig are in traditionally female occupations.* 
The top 10 occupations of American women, which 
account for half the employed women, are: secretar- 
ies, food-service, wbrkers, teachers (excluding col- 
lege professors), sales clerks, bookkeepers, personal- 
service workers (e.g., hairdressers), private house- 
hold workers, professional nurses, cashiers, and 
typists. According to economist Marina Whitman, 
most womfsn end up in this "employment ghetto" of 
women's work that is characterized by low-skill,^ 
low-wage jobs. Bergman (1974) has theorized that 
women are allowed to enter relatively few ocpupa- 
tidns while access to all others is restricted. This 
"crowding" effect keeps women's wages artificially 
low and men's wages artificially high Ixjpause so 
many women are available for a limited number of 
. opportunities. 

Typical salaries for women in Paonia include: 
$1.00 per hour plus tips for waitresses, $3.00 per 
hour plus tips for barmaids, $2.35 per hour for retail 
jobs in town, farmwork, and work at the fruit- 
packing plant, and $3.00 per hour for nurses' aides. 

• If work b defined u an aclivily Ihil pfoduca Mmething of value, then 
virtually all women work (homemakcn and women employed in the formal 
labor force alike). Often the term "working women" li n«TOwly uied to 
refer only to those women employed ouuide the home. Since Ito U an 
tcccpted connotation of the term, we will •omettmci uic th^ term work 
when we mean "employment outaide the home." 

• The wagci referred to in thii paper are either local women i percepUoni 



In Craig, the wages are slightly higher:. $1.60 per 
hour plus tips for waitresses, and $2 65 to $3.50 per 
hour for secretarial and clerical work. In both towns 
women are well represent^^ ift bank jobs, which are 
notoriously low paying.* 

Som6 urban economists have theorized that the 
competitive influence of the high wage rates earned 
in the "export sector" (in this case the energy 
industry) leads to wage increases for local service 
workers. Specifically, they suggest that when con- 
struction workers, miners, and other energy-related 
workers have higher wages th^n manufacturing 
workers in general, the^e may be a substantial "area 
effect" or "wage roll-out effect" causing retail 
clerks, domestic service, workers; etc. in the energy 
boomtown to make more than their national coun-* 
terparts. This in turn increases the cost of Hying in 
these towns. 

In the case of Craig, one consequence of the rapid 
economic and population growth has been the 
introduction of national chain stores into^he area. 
These stores do pay more for sales and clerical work 
and will, no dOubt, influehce local wage rates to 
some extent: just as the energy industry has influ- 
enced local ;wage rates for "men's work." However, 
to date, this effect has been relatively unimportant, 
and women's wages in Craig are not substantially 
higher than women's wages in other western Colo- 
rado towns that have not boomed. Furthermpre, the 
cost of living has increased, but wages remain lowest^ 
in the traditionally female occupatk)ns; so women 
are as bad or worse off (relatively) than before the 
.energy boom. It appears that the only way to 
improve the economic well-being and earnings of 
women would be to unionize women's work or to 
encourage women to enter traditionally male occu- 
pations and men to enter traditionally female occu- 
pations. 

According to Gary Becker's theory of discrimina- 
tion (1957), employers have "tastes for di^rimina- 
tion" and they must tte compensated for hiring those ; 
groups they choose to discriminate against. One way 
to be cofnpensated for hiring the "undesirable" 
groups is to pay thcimf lower wages. Two other types . 
of discrimination Becker described are employee 

of the wage icalei or are based on information obtained from the Colorado 
Job Service. They may not be/ perfectly accurate. Tcachen do make 
considerably more than the minimum wage, their etact salaries being 
determined by eaperience and tnlnlng. Starting salaries for teachers in both 
towns are about $10,000 per year. Delta County (where Paonia is located) 
had the lowest pay scale for teachers of any county in the State in 1977, 
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discrimination 'and consumer discrimination. If co- 
workers are prejudiced against women, they must be 
paid higher wages for working with women than for 
working in all-male establishments. Likewise, if 
consumers discriminate against female-produced 
goods and services, they too must be compensated 
for buying goods and services produced by women 
by lower 'prices than exist for comparable male- 
produced items. A consequence of consumer prefer- 
ences is that employers pay women low^ wages. 

A fourth type of discrimination that exists in 
Paonia and Craig is discrimination against newcom- 
ers. We were told that many local stores prefer 
hiring the lo;ig*time residents of the cbmmunity, a' 
practice that especially discriminates against in-mi- 
grant women. In-migrant men move to these towns 
with jobs already lined up, usually in a profession 
like medicine or law or in an energy job like mining 
or construction. Consequently, it is their wives who 
face barriers if they choose to work. Economists 
have found that the consequence of any wage and 
employment discrimination is that it lowers the 
economic welfare of the community/since the most 
' productive and capable people may not be hired for 
a particular job. 

^'Homemakers. Some of the full-time homemakers 
we talked with expressed no desire to,work outside 
the h^bme, others have been told not « to seek 
cniployment. However, with the cost of liVing rising 
faster in energy boomtowns than in the rest of the 
U.S. (especially for such necessities as^ food and 
housing), many women in traditional marriages are 
Hnding that they must find a job to the family can 
maintain its standard of living. This is especially true 
when the husband is not employed by an energy 
industry or is not prospering from the resulting 
economic and pO|)Ulation growth.* Homemakers 
who decide to enter the labor force facb the 
employment problems,, previously .identified, and 
they are particularly disadvantaged by a lack of job 
counseling and child-care facilities.in the town. 

Male- Dominated Occupations 
The employment alternatives for xyomen provided 
^ by the energy and construction industries are limit- 
ed. A relatively small number of women iQ Craig 
and Paonia are in male-domindted, nontraditionally 



♦ A VmHy different %iiuaiion «omciimc» occur* among coupiei where the 
hiHhancJ n drawn into high*payins energy work In these ccacft. the wife 
may be diuourogctJ from enicring ihe labor force or encouraged (or even 
forced) i<f mop working The wife \% pui in a very precarious position, for ft> 



female occupations such as mining and construction. 
In Paonia, women earn S7.S0 to S8.S0 per hour as 
construction workers or S9.S0 per hour in t)ie mines. 
In Craig, women's alternatives include working at 
the surface coal mines or at the powerplant for S9!00 
or $10.00 per hour. These salaries are only applica- 
blef to nontraditidnaT jobs for women such as 
dragline operator, utility triickdriver, laborer, etc. 
and do not apply to the -ofTice jobs created by the 
> ' energy companies. 

Most of the local people in Paonia and Craig do 
not feel that women belong in mines or doing 
construction work. They feel that women are not 
physically capable of doing the work and that' such 
work makes women tough and unattractive. The 
same people, however, accept the fact that women 
fanners do equally strenuous physical work. (Soci- 
ety has not shpwn concern over farm women's 
physically demanding tasks nor have farm women 
been stigmatized as have women working in mines 
and construction.) Several male construction work- 
ers told us .that they resented women entering' 
construction work because women were given the 
easier assignments that at one time had been re- 
served for older men. But it is not clear if, or how 
often, this practice occurs. Historically, women 
were not allowed in the mines, for at one time 
miners |)elieved that it wa^ bad luck for women to be 
in underground mines. Furthermore, State laws in 
Colorado and elsewhere prohibit women from 
working underground. However, if challenged, 
these laws would b^ found unconstitutional. There- 
fore, they have not dejterred a few mines from hiring 
women. 

Previous research on manual ^anj^service occupa- 
tions has found that many of the requisite tasks are* 
often taught on the job to younger workers by the 
more experienced workers (Aronowitz, 1973; 
O'Farrell, 1975). O'Farrell found that while 80 
percent of such work is learned on the job, women 
in craft jobs are often excluded from peer training. 

; Consequently, they often do not leam^their jobs as 
well as new male workers, which causes the nega- 
tive attitudes and sterebtypes about women's ability 
to do such work to be reinforced. Baker (1978) and 
others (Rubin, 1976; Massey, 1977) have found th&t 

* working-class men, like working-cla^ women, may 

the becomes increasingly leu able to tuppon herteljl and children. «he 
bocomei increaiingly dependent upon a man whose work may be both 
dangeroui and of uncertain tenure, 
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have a very precarious sense self-worth. Accord- 
ing to Baker: 

The status system of the larger society does not 
value manual labor no matter who does it. It is 
unfortunate, however, that these men assert 
their worth and achievement in job-related 
definitions of masculinity that inhibit women's 
attempts to secure greater fmancial security and 
occupational identity. (1978, p. 367) 

We. too, have found' that the macho culture i^ 
pervasive in both Paonia and Craig, and that it 
hinders the acceptance of women in nontraditional 
work. In fact, traditional attitudes mip so strong that 
most women who seek such work do not even have 
the support of other women in the community, 
except those in their same position. 

Since the economic activfties created by energy 
development are generally administered from distant 
locations, only a handful of white-collar jobs are 
created in the boomtown. Men are generally 
brought in to fiH the- few local administtative posts, 
and although the plerical positions pay more than 
equivalent positions in town, the salaries are far 
below those of the miners and construction workers. 
i These jobs, of course, are not unionized. It is 
interesting to note that the position of security 
guard, normally "men's work," is low paying and 
not unionized at the Yampa powerplant in Craig and 
consequently is filled entirely by women, except for 
the supervisors. Furthermore, the only mine to hire 
more than one or two token women miners is not 
unionized. Historically, women have been excluded 
from union jobs. Today, only 12 percent of women 
workers are union memficrs,. comp^ed with a 
comparable statistic of 30 percent for men. The Joint 
lEconomic Council has pointed out that "apprentice- 
ships, one of the most important doors to skilled and 
well-paid jobs, remain all but clpsed to women today 
because of custom and outright discrimination. 
Women account for only slightly more than 1 
percent of all registered apprentices." 

The employment situation is not helped by the 
U.S. Department of Labor's affirmative action pro- 
^ grams that set minimum guidelines for the hiring of 
women and minorities in construction. We were told 
by construction workers and foremen that the 
minimi^m guidelines for hiring women and minori- 
ties were also used as maximum levels for hiring, so 
once the guideline level is reached "it is impossible 
for a woman to get a job." And since affirmative 
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action programs make it difficult for an employer to 
fire women, foremen just use layoffs to get rid of 
wo^nen workers. It is clear that women do not have 
equal opportunity in the construction industry by 
virtue of both the affirmative action guidelines and 
their implementation. When we consulted the Den- 
ver Office of Federal Contract Compliance about 
affirmative action programs for coal mines, we were 
told that women were to be hired on the basis of ^ 
"demographic availability." Since the office could 
not define demographic availability or give us a 
formula, we have no idea •vvhat affirmative guide- 
lines exist for coal mines. Moreover, this office was 
totally disinterested in any form of discrimination 
other than blatant cases filed by an individual and 
refused to talk with us about how affirmative action 
guidehnes and layoffs, might also hurt women and 
minorities. It thus appears that women don't have 
equal opportunity in either the coal industry or the 
construction industry, and the low number of wom- 
en coal miners supports tlhis conclusion. Only 6 of 
the 3,000 members of the Unittfd Mine Workers in 
the district, which includes western Colorado, are 
women. ^ 

^Vomen Mineri Women working in mines is a 
relatively new development, for, according to the 
Labor Department, there were no women in deep 
mines in the United States 5 years ago. In a few of 
the coal mines in and around Paonia, women have 
been hired. Ih fact, the nonunion Westmoreland- 
Orchard Valley minjp may have the highest propor- 
tion of women miners in the country (recently, 15 
out of 125 workers ^were women). Westmoreland 
Coal Company presents an unusual case study. 
According to the vice president for Western Opera- 
tions of Westmoreland Coal Co., it was compara- 
tively easy to hire women for the Orchard Valley 
Mine because it was new, nonunion, and hired 
primarily first-time miners, -and veteran miners pre- 
sumably would have raised traditionaf complaints 
about women coworkers. Nevertheless, the women 
miners at Orchard Valley Mine are not free from 
harassment by their male coxvorkers. 

The women miners we talked with cited wages as 
the main reason they chose mine work. Many of the 
women miners are heads of households and are 
faced with the choice of trying to support a 
household earning less than $3.00 per fiour, holding 
a traditionally female job, or earning $9.50 per hour 
Working in a mine. The women miners described 
their jobs as hard physical work requiring one to 
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remain alert at all times. Ho^vever; they pointed out 
that coordination and timing are perhaps equally or 
more important than sheer strength for performing 
their jobs and that the heaviest work is often done 
by machines. They found the work routine but not 
boring and said that time goes by especially fast 
when one's working underground. Some of the 
women actually preferred underground work to 
aboveground assignment. A common complaint 
' among them, however, was having to work shifts. In 
addition to the unpleasantness of alternating work 
and sleep hoursr every 2 weeks, the women miners 
who were mothers found the shifts made it more 
difficult to arrange for child care. Company policy 
at some mines prohibits husbands and wives from 
working the same shifts, which inconveniences 
husband and wife miners. The women we talked 
with did not plan on working in the mine for the rest 
of their lives — one often-stated reason being the fear* 
of getting black lung disease from working under- 
^ , ground too many years. These women generally sec 
their jobs as a means to an end, not an end in itself. 
Several women expressed the desire to save money 
while working at the mine in order to buy a home, to 
go to college, or to start a business, in' the future. 

The attitudes of male miners toward their female 
cowoYkers were mixed. Sqme of the men accepted 
women miners, and the women pointed out that 
being on a crew with cooperative men was very 
important. Work is very diflicult, however, for 
women on crews ^^ith hostile men. .These women 
are not only constantly having to prove themselves 
on the job, but severe harassment has also caused 
some women to quit their mine jobs; and other 
women; having heard of such situations, have 
decided not to apply for mining jobs. Male hostility 
causes women more than personal discomfort. We 
found, as Aronowitz and O'Farrell did, that male 
miners do not always shai^ the information women 
need to do the work. Thi^ puts the women at a 
severe and dangerous disadvantage, since they re- 
ceive no formal training at the mines and are entirely 
dependent upon the good will of their coworkers to 
learn their jobs.' 

Women Construction Workers. A woman who has 
done both mining and construction work told us that 
mining is probably easier. Nevertheless, there may 
be slightly less opposition to women doing construc- 
tion work than coal mining. Most of our investiga* 

• li li our undertUnding that Watmoreltnd uicd to provide formil 
inming, l>ut. for dome rcMon, no lofifer doc«. Clearly, more than the baitc 
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tion of construction work was carried out at the 
Yampa" powerplant project in Craig, which was 
employing about 1,000 construction workers in the 
stunmer of 1978. Personnel officers for the various 
<x>ntractors generally felt that women performed 
their jobs as well as men. However, we found that 
women construction workers are just as likely to be 
harassed on the job as women coal miners. The 
major difference between coal mining and construc- 
tion work is that women can be segregated on the 
job in construction work. Virtually all of the women 
at the Yampa project were employed as laborers, 
who svyeep and put things away, or as equipment 
operators. One personnel director told us women 
make better equipment operators than men because 
they are more patient and conscientious and don't 
get bored as easily as men. Many male construction 
workers told us that if women have to be in 
construction, then sweeping and putting away is the 
"best work for them. Thus, even in higher paying 
jobs such as construction, women are stereotyped 
and segregated into "women's work:" 

The only female craftworkers we heard of had 
been, or were soon to be^ laid off. 

Women in Business, Not many women in Craig 
and Paonia have taken advantage of the rapid 
population growth in the two towns and established* 
their own businesses. They may have been re- 
strained from doing so by the conservative stereo- 
type of women's role in these towns, or they may 
have been unable to borrow money, or. they might 
have assumed that they could not raise the necessary 
funds and, therefore, not attempted to start up a 
business. 

We are aware of more women in Paonia than in 
Craig who have established their own businesses, 
but many of them. are being fmanced by family 
capital. The .businesses that women do start are 
generally extensions of woman's traditional roles— 
i.e., restaurants, flower shops, beauty parlors, wel- 
come wagons, and other service-oriented busi- 
nesses — they require long hours and are not highly 
profitable. Many of these women have a hard time 
making a go of it, possibly because they lack the 
background, confidence, access to credit, etc. In a 
number of cases, women are in charge of running 
businesses, but their husbands are behind the opera- 
tions. We heard of some jointly owned, husband- 
wife businesses, but. it wasn't 61ear if they were 

mine tafety courae that every miner muit take i« eiacntial if women are to 
become tuccciuful coal miner*. 
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really co-owned or wh^^her they \a(ere titled in the 
husbands* names. 

Women with Special Needs and Problems ^ 

Women in energy ^ boomtowns face the same 
employment problems as all women in the UnitCjd 
States. They also have two specific problems: they 
live in highly conservative, areas that basically ^ 
disapprove of women working, and the only jobs 
available that pay well are in nont^aditionally female 
occupations. In addition, there are women in energy 
boomtowns who have unique needs, expectations, 
and qualiflct tions and, therefore, have unique prob- 
lems. We shall discuss the following subgroups of 
women separately: the unpartnered women, wives 
of middle-clE^ in-migrants, and wives of construc- 
tion workers. These women need special attention in 
bo6mtown research, planning, and poHcy design. 

Unpartnered Women. Self-supporting women in 
Craig and Paonia, especially those with children, 
often must choose among the following options: 
\r holding a traditionally female; low-paying job 
and, cons4quently, having a very low standard of 
living; 

2. holding several jobs at once; 

3. collecting welfare, which both rci^uires and 
. maintains a low standard of living; 

4. going to work in the mines or construction 
and earning a "decent" wage but possibly having 
to work rotating shifts. 

For many women these are noncHoices. First, it iS,|P 
very difficult to work either t<wo shifts or rotating 
shifts, especially if one has children. Second, few 
people want to be poor or to collect welfare. Third, 
many women feel that they are not capable of doing 
manual labor and/or that it is not appropriate wofk 
for.them to do. 

The predicament of being self-supporting was 
aptly summed up by the woman who told us that if a 
woman finds she must support herself, she "can cry 
a lot or get out of town fluick."* Furthermore, while 
it is recognized that the only way such women can 
adequately support themselves is in mining or 
construction, there is such opposition to their enter- 
ing these fields that people told us it would be 
preferable for a woman with children to collect 
welfare, This is a harsh judgment .in places as 
conservative as Paonia and Craig where welfare is 
opposW and welfare recipients are stereotyped as 

♦ Ttiet/e \% a pioblem of muumg daU. We have no tnformtUon on the 
women who h*U chcwcn to leave (heie lown» 



parasites. Even young mothers told us that, if 
something were to happen to their husbands, their 
only option would be to collect welfare. > 

Middle-Class In-Migrants, Energy development 
and subsequent growth brings new professionals, 
mamigers, and business people to the boomtown. 
Virtually all of them are men Who have been 
transferred to the area or who come to take 
advantage of economic growth. Tlieir wives, many 
of whom are highly educated and have had careers 
of their own, do not have many suitable employment 
opportunities. These women tend to use their con- 
siderable energies and skills in volunteer work. As 
one woman in Gl'aig told us, "You a^e needed in a 
town like this. . .here anything you do for the 
community is welcome." We were frequently told, 
however, that women who are able to fill "the 
leadership vacuum" that enlists in Craig and Paonia 
are quickly ovectiurdened with responsibilities and 
work. And with so many opportunities and invita- 
tions to serve, the community w6men may feel that 
they are being exploited. A very active woman in, 
Craig, who has done considerable volunteer work 
wherever she has Hved, was most vocal about this 
point. She feels that: 'immunities are run on 
women's volunteer work. Men make big decisions, 
but it is women who do all the work." Now she is 
ready to "quit or be paid." , > 

In some cases, the occupation of the husband 
influences the options of the women with respect to 
community involvement and employment. For ex- 
ample, women whose husbands work in the energy 
industry cannot become active in* environmental 
organizations. 

Whether active in the community oc not, toany of 
these women are subject to depression and symp- 
tomatic behavior such as drug and alcohol abuse 
because they do not have adequate opportunities for 
meaningful employment and education. 

Migratory Construction Worker Wives. With in- 
creased energy development, a population of migra- 
tory construction workers has emerged,^ because 
there are not enough such workers in the preboom 
towns and there is no place for them in the 
postBoom town. The majority of these workers do 
not choose a nomadic lifestyle; they adopt it because 
they cannot find permanent eniployment and do not 
want to collect linemployment These famihes are 
faced with two choices: to keep a permanent hoipe 
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and roots, but live agart, or to stay together by 
traveling from place ro plaqc and living in mobile 
homes.* ^ 

Although some women adapt readily to the 
migratory lifestyles and thoroughly enjoy it, many 
are severely disadvantaged by it. For a variety of 
reasons, many construction wockers** wives are less 
able to become socially integrated into the boom- 
town than the middle-class in-migrant wives (Moen, 
1978). It is not clear how many of the construction 
workers* wives are employed; estimates among 
themselves range from 10 to 50 percent. A study of 
construction workers residihg in 14 western energy 
towns, including Craig, found that 12 percent of the 
wives had jobs outside the home (Mountain West 
Research, 1975). The Colorado Job Service in Craig 
said that a large share of the women Who came to 
them in search of jobs were construction workers* 
wives. These women who sought jobs through* the 
job service were shocked at the low wages, but their 
main reason for seeking employment was not fman- 
cial-^they wanted an outlet to relieve the boredom 
of trailer court life. ^ 
A number of severe barriers exist that eithfer 
discourage or prohibit these women from working. 
Since many of the couples are from very traditional 
backgrounds, some wives feel they belong at home 
and are very content; others have been told to stay 
at home by their husbands who do noK want people 
to think their wives must work. As we have noted 
earlier, there are not too many job openings in Craig 
\ outside, of construction and "not many training 
\ opportunities within construction. We know of only 
\ one construction worker's NVife who is also in 
y construction, and she had been laid off. Local 
employers often refuse to hire these women because 
they arc likely to move and moving about keeps 
them in fairly dead-end and low-paying jobs. Ac- 
cording to Phelp's theory of statistical discrimina- 
tion, an employer may maximize profits by minimize 
ing hiring costs. If it is expensive io collect detailed 
information on each iirdividual job applicant, a 
rational jcmployer may simply use categoriesrsuch as 
race. sex. spouse's occupation, or age to distinguish' 
among applicants. The employer simply assumes 
that average differences between groups apply in 
each mdividual case (e g., each woman is assumed to 
' have the intermittent work force pmtern of the 

• our lUu lomr fmni inlcr view^ ^SlLrmptoycCT of the Yompt fxiwcr 
pfojri.1 and fhfir wivc* We kflftl^cfy ""I^^^Hnit the women who ore leH 
hrhind Perhaps IhrV h«vc betlcr empfoymqnl ond educolioiuil oppoftuni- 
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average woman). Although it may be rational; 
proflt-maxinuzing behavior for an employer to use 
such stereotypes, it is nevertheless discriminatory. 

We talked with a number of construction worker 
wives who wanted to complete college and begin 
careers of their own, but their husbands' work rarely 
took them to a college- town or let them stay long # 
enough to complete their studies. Not only are these 
women cut off from educational and employment 
opportunities, but they are also not encouraged to 
participate in community affairs. In addition, living 
in a mobile home deprives them of many of the 
activities of homemakers, especially the more crea- 
tive outlets such as gardening, remodeling, aiYd 
decorating. Consequently, they, too, are subject to 
depression and, along with the middle-class, in- 
migrant wives, contribute to the statistics about 
personal and family problems that seem to boom in 
energy boomtowns (Khorf, * 1974; McKeown and 
Lanz, n.d.; Kneese, 1974; Gold, 1976). 

Conclu9ions, Recommendations, and 
Questions for Further Research 

Energy development could provide a variety of 
employment. opportunities for women. However,* 
our research iii Craig suggests that it hasn't. A very 
small percentage of local women in Craig have 
gotten high-paying jobs in the energy industries; 
most of the better^ paying jobs both in the energy 
industries and in towns that opened up as a Conse- 
quence of economic and population growth hav,e 
gone either to local men or to men who have been 
brought into the community speciflcally to Till ittc 
employment posts. There appears to be no effort on 
the part of employers to hire and, if necessary, train 
local women. *^ ^ 

In addition, ^here is a lack of medium- and high- 
paying jobs for those who are qualified and a general 
mismatch of skills. There are women living in these 
towns with skills that cannot be utilized, while at the 
same time there are jobs that cannot be fiUed by 
locals because the townspeople do not have the 
requisite training. Local employers complain about 
not being able to fecep godd help— that their top 
workers leave for higher wages in the energy- 
related industry. They complain also that they 
cannot And people with the right balAcgrounds to Till 
the openings. For example, in Craig there was a 

tic%, but ihcy ore olno' left wilh the ^trtl rctponilbillty for the hofnc and 
children * 
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s^Grtage of local teachers this past year because of 
an inorease in school enrollment. The school system 
was short 14 teachers, but couldn't recruit teachers 
into the area because its salary scale was too low. It 
was forced to hire teachers without adequate teach- , 
ing credentials and to dojiible class sizes. This is only* 
one instance of the need fdr fcmnal training pro- 
grams for women in energy boomtowns. 

We have found a number of other barriers that 
prevent women iif tcgwns hke Craig and Paonia from 

entering the labor for^ o^.v . * 

(1) The community 'sfand often husbands', nega- 
tive attitudes towards wives^ and especially moth- 
ers, working. 

(2) The fack of child-care facilities. 

(3) The lack of skills and self-confidence for 
many women resulting from earlier socialization 
and education as \yell as limited or no employ- 
ment experience. 

(4) The lack of job counseling services. 

(5) The lack of higlier education and vocational 
training programs, either in town or within com* 
muting distance. 

(6) Limited access to union jobs and apprentice- 
ship programs. ^ 

(7) Limited access to credit or. capital to start 
one's own business. 

(8) Employer discrimination, against women, 
particularly against in-migrant women and con- 

- struction workers' wives. 

It has^ been theorized that with energy develop- 
ment there will be an accompanying ''wage roll-out*' 
effect^ We found that there was, a very sHght 
increase in the salaries of women due to the high 
wages in the energy industries. For example, wai- 
tresses in Craig may start at $1.60 per hour, 
compared with SI. 00 per hour in Paonia. However, 
relatively, women are noW considerably worse off. If 
we assume that the national wage average held for 
preboom Craig, women ^earned .57 percent as much 
as men 5 y&rs ago. It is possible * that energy 
development has paused this percentage to decrease 
to 30 or 40 percent, since nearly all of the nigh-wage 
energy jobs are held^by men. Self-supporting women 
are especially hurt by the redistribution of income in 
favor of the energ^ Industry's employees. The high 
wages in the energy industries cause prices to rise 
locally, especially for housing. In fact, oiie study 
reported that Craig's post of living exceeded that/or - 
Denver. \^ 



It is important to point out that there are some 
positive consequences of energy development for* 
women. More facilities and conveniences become 
available with energy development and the concom- \ 
itant growth in population. For example, day-care 
facilities, bakeries, laundries, fast-food chains, and 
department stores are introduced when towns reach 
certain threshold populations. These changes may 
make it easier for womeili to hold jobs outside the 
^ home and/or may allow women more leisure time. 
Women, for instance, may no longer have to drive 
several Hours to the nearest city for certain shopping 
needs. 

There are a number oT policies that could be 
implemented in pre- and post-energy boom commu- 
nities which would provide more employment op- 
'portunities for women and/or would lessen the 
negative effects of energy development on women 
in general. 

1. Employers could make work hours more flexi- 
ble to better suit women's (and men's) needs. For 
example, the Westmoreland mine in Paonm has 
workers alternate shifts every 2 weeks and prohibits 
husbands and wives from working the same shift. 

^ Rules like these could be altered to benefit the " 
employees. 

2. University extension activities and vocational 
education could be brought into the communities. 
TDppdrtunities for training and for higher education 
are desperately needed. 

3. Employment counseling services for women 
should be provided. These services are especially 
needed in conservative towns that have negative 
community attitudes about wives and mothers work- 

4. The energy industries should be encouraged 
(perhaps given tax breaks) . to train and hire local 
women, men, and mii^ritics. Thi5 would help the 
local residents, as wdl as help reduce in-migration. 

5. Unionizing women's jobs is one possible way to 
increase female wages in these towns. 

6. Quality day-care facilities need to be provided to 
facilitate wonjien y^^orking^ Clearly, not all women 
want to work. However, there are some women 
who choose to work for personal satisfaction and, as 
has been noted earlier, the minority of working 
women must work out of economic necessity. 

7. * It would be desirable to convert local, volunteer 
jobs into paid positions. The increased revenue from 

» severance and income taxes could provide the funds 
necessary to«.support these jobs. If the services are 
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vital to the community, then they shQuld be provid- 
ed and the workers should be reimbursed. ; 

8. Loans . should be inade^ available to capable 
womeii who want to start their own businesses. 

9. Meaningful and well-paying employment oppoirr 
tuniti^^Tlmt c^^ be conducted at home need to be 

V identified/ - 

' One researcher has suggested as a solution for the 
lack of jobs for women in energy bdomto^ws that, 
when a male-dominatedindiistry enters a town, thus 
causing a boom, a femaile-dominated industry enter 
* at, the same time, e.g., a textile industry (Clemente, 
1975). This strategy keeps ^yomen segregated in 
iow-paying, traditionally female, deadneiid occupa- 
tions and, thus, is not a de^irabfe solution. It seems 
preferable to integrate women into the.labor forc^. 
Economic theo% tdls us that, if people (regardless 
of race or sex) are employed in those jobs for which 
they are>most qualified and productive, then national 
output and wclfafe will be higher >,than if society 
discriihinates agaiiist certain groups. If the energy- 
related industries adopt policies favorable to hiring 
. women and if adequate tr^ng programs ihade 
available, energy development pould improve eco- 
nomic opportunitiefs for women, not jiist for men. 

In closing we would like to ask the Gonmiission 
oh Civil- Rights some questions, with the goal of 
^stimulating further Research. 

L How are affirmative action guidelines set? Are 
they, determined fairly and are they U3cd ojaly as 
, minimum, not maximum, hiring levels? Dpes it 
really make sense to fight discrimination by basing 
employment goals ort the proportion of women and 
minorities already employed in the particular occu^ 
pirtiott? Who looks after affirmative action when 
employment is not under a Federal contract? 
2. Arc men and women being hired for comparable 
jobs at different wages? Is the Equai Pay Act 
enforced in these towns? Gould; information about 
women^s employment righto be better dissemmated 
so all women would b^ informed of their legal 
'rights? \ / * 

,^ 3. Is" the^use t of, layoffs abused? Are wom^n 
i# workers laid^bC^nfairiy when they cannot be fired 
for^just cause? . 
' 4. Are men and \vomen given equal a^^ss to 
credit iif these towns? The Equal Credit Opportuni-; 
' ly^ct was passed last year, but if is not clear 
' whether or not women are really given equal 
consideration when they apply for loans. 

•••••• ■ .;-^v : ■ , >■ ' 



5. Why are there so few women in unionized 
energy jobs, while the nonunion, lower paying, 
energy positions are often filled by women? Are 

; women recruited for un^ibn positions? Are they 
receiving infonnation about job openings? Or, are 
women as interested in the higher paying, union jdbs, 
in nude-doniinated fields and therefore not applying | 
for those Jobs? 

6. Why aren't there more women in apprenticeship;^ 
programs? 

7. Within the construction industry, why is it that 
women end up in. stereotyped female job^, like 
sweeping and putting things away? , 

8. Who are the advocates for wpmen and minori- 
ties? Why is the Office of Federal Contract Compli- 
ance, only interested in receiving individual reports 
of discrimination rather than looking for it itself? 
Who makes sure that women and minorities know 
about antidiscrimination programs and helps them 
initiate grievance procedures? What about women 
£md minorities who are too ^^i^ to even 
^ply for a job, such as the women we met who 
wanted mining jobs but felt they would be harassed 
on the job? ^ * 
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Women "Working" for Energy 

By Gail Martinez* 



^More and more women are entering -the work ^ 
force. This is due to economic; need and need for 
self-satisfaction through full carpers. The reasons for 
women entering the paid work force might be the 
high cost of living or the high divorce rate. Three- 
fifths of the increase in the labor force is due to 
^trance of more women. Nii^q? out of 10 women 
will work at some time in their hyes. With the 
emerging energy industries % thik/a^ quality 
employment opportunities nccd^t^^'bc made avail- 
able. Following, I would like to present women's 
needs for quality employment and present statistical 
background, special needs of women in the work 
force, such education, child care, and recruitment 
of women, and their mobility to outlying areas. 
Employment possibilities in J>rivate industry and 
Boulder's Women in Nontraditional Energy Fields 
Program will be looked a^ In summary, possible 
solutions will be discussed. \ ^ 

As background information when discussing the 
needs ^d problems of women in the work , force, 
specifically dealing with the job market the energy 
field will create, I would like to present relevant 
statistics that wUl be helpful. In 1975, 46 percent of 
all women (16 years of age and over) were in the 
labor force. The greatest gain in the4tl?or force since 
1950 has been women between 20 to 54 years of age. 
Abput 58 percent pflall women workers arc married 
and living with/twir husbandSi' 23 percent have 
never bceh married, and i 9 percent are widowed, 
divorced, or separated from their husband^: Approx- 
imately 14.5 inillion (1975) mothers participated in 
f , i . , . . - 

• Ml. Mirtinez' is recruiter ; and ^unsclor for Better Jobs for Women, 
located in Denver, ColofKio. 



the labor force: One but of eight families was headed 
by a woman. About 5.4 million of these working 
mothers had children under the age of 6. ^Five 
million had mothers who/ were heads of households. 
Fifty-five jjercent of. the working widows, divor- 
cees, and women separated from their husbands had 
preschool children. 

Twelve and one-half years of schooling is what 
the average woman in the labor force has completed 
(about the same is true for males). Seven out of 10 
working women have a^high^hool education. One 
out of 4 working! women has completed 1 or more 
years of college and one out of .8, is a college 
graduate. Eighty-five percent of women workers, 20 
to 30 years of age, are high school graduates, 
whereas only 68 percent of women over 35 are high 
school graduates. Generally, the more education a 
woman has the more likely she is to be in the labor 
force.* Approximately 43.1 percent of all degrees 
awarded in 1975 went to women; however, the 
actual number of degrees going to women more than 
' doubled within a lO-ycar span (664,000 in 1965 to 
1,305,000 in 1975). The greatest growth was at the 
doctorate level. 

A very positive trend is that nfiorfc women arc 
entering the technical aread. In computer and infor- 
mation science^, the proportion of women rose from 
4JS percent in 1965 to 18.9*percent in 1975. Approxi- 
mately 41.8 percent of the bachelor*s degrees in 
mathematics were received by women; in the archi-^ 
tectfire and environmental design areas, the percent- 
age went fropi 4.6 (1965) to 17.4 (1975). At the 

i U.S., Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, 
Vfomtn'* B}XTCMU, Women m)rkers Today (1^76). 
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master's level in architecture, environmental design, 
and mathematics, the proportion of women rose 12.5 
percent^ The following percentages of doctoral, 
degrees were earned by women (1975): 15.9 percent 
in. architecture and- environmental design, 11.3 per- 
cent in mathematics, 8.3 percent in physical sciences, 
6.6 percent in miathematics, 8.3 percent in physical 
sciences, 6.6 percent in computer and information 
sciences, 4.1 percent in business and management, 
and 2. 1 percent in engineering. The engineering field 
at all levels had the lowest percentage of degrees , 
earned by women. Ih 1975 women received 2.2 
percent of bachelor's degrees In engineering and 2.4 
percent of all master's degreed in engineering.^ 
There is a significantly relevant rise in the educa-. 
tional level bf women. / 

Women comprise 42 percent of the 'Nation's, labor 
force, but receive only 25 percent of the total earned 
Wages (1977) The mean income of women (over 16) 
in the work force, in 1977 was about ' $8,000, 
Compared to $13,000 for men. More women are 
entering the >vork force, but 80 percent or 32 million 
are entering in the low-paying areas, service jobs 
(waitresses, cleaning worker^, switchboard opera- 
tors). Forty-six percent of the families below pover- 
ty level (1974) were headed by women. About 65 
perq^nt of minority families^belbw poverty^ level 
were' headed by women. A married woman Will 
most likely be working if her husband's income is 
between $7,000 and $10,000. Lack of training and 
awareness of new job options may contribute to this 
lack of quality employment.^ 
" Tlie labor force pjuticipation rate of minority 
women has remained steady, while the rate of white 
women has risen (although still below that of 
, minorities). Among minority vV&men 50 percent 
were workers, compared to 47 percent of. all white 
women. Between the ages of 25 and 34 the highest 
number of minority women participated in the labor 
force, whereas for white 'women it was between 20 
and 24 years of age.* Minority women are more 
likely to be in serviccLWork (37 percent minority, 20 
percent whitie) or me-coUar work (18 percent 
minority, 14 percent w^iite). The proportion of 
minority women employed in clerical work has 
continued to increase (reaching 25 percent in 1975), 
and the proportion of private household workers has 

» "Trend* in Female Degree Recipients." American Education, voK 12 
{November 1976), no 9. / - 

> Dcparxmcnt of Labor, IVomen H^orken Today. 

•US Department of Libor> Employment Stand<rdi Administration, 
Women'% BMreau, Minonty Women Workers: A Statisficai Overview {\9Vl 
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declined (30 percent previously, 11 percent in 

1975) .» 

Most minority workers are high school graduates, 
the median years o^ schooling being 12.4. Both men , 
and women minorities are narrowing the education 
gap between themsielves and whites. By narrowing 
the educational gap, more quality employment 
opportunities will become al/ailable./ 

Women generally outnumber men in central cities, 
partially because of employment opportunities in the 
service industries and clerical fields. The mobility 
difference for men and women is only slight, being 
higher for women in their late teens and lower froiii : 
ages 20 to 50. The probability of women migrating is 
greatest at 22 years of age; for men this peak is 
extended for about one year. Married women under 
45 are more mobile than single women of this age 
because of moves associated \yith husbands' job 
transfers, setting up a new household, the birth of 
a child. After age 30, divorced, widowed, and 
separated women are more likely than mailed or 
single persons of the $ame age to change their place 
of residence.* ' . 

Hopefully this overview will help in ynderstandr 
ing the specific needs of women that will be 
necessary for preparing them to enter the energy- 
related job market. ^ 

Some of the jobs Colorado will be looking at will 
be ih the areas related to coal, power generation, oil 
shale, oil, gas, and uranium. Mining will be a big area- 
in Colorado, and 85 percent of all persons in the 
mining industry are blue collar. Mining jobs range 
from apprentice miners to experienced miners who 
operate equiprpent worth several hundred thousand 
dollars. Also .included are administrative, professibn- 
al, clerical, and technical occupations. Employment 
in the electric powerplant may b^ occupations 
related to the generation, transmission, and distribu* . 
tion of electricity, or workers in engineering, scien- 
tific, administrative, sales, clerical, and maintenance 
occupations. . Workers with a wide range of skills and 
education \yil\ be needed to find pil and gas anci to 
dqilt, operate^ and^ maintain wells and process natural 
gas. In this area mosjt nonprofessional workers start 
as helpers and advance into one of the specialized 
jobs; this can take several months or several years 
depending on th^ job. For exai^iple, members of a 

• Ibid. , • . r > . :,...>: ... 

U.S.'. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cenius. A Statistical 
, Portrait of Women in the US. Special Studies Series P-2l no, 58 (April 
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driUing crew may start as roughnecks, which re- 
quires mechanical ability and adequate physical 
strength and stamina.' The availability of jobsfboth 
in the blue-collar and white^pollar/ areas, seems 
plentiful. 1|||^e 1 shows the communities and types 
of enkgy-jflfrpducing industry according to location. 

Women Who will be entering jobs in the energy 
fields will have special needs. Taking into consider- 
ation the employment statistics we reviewed, let's 
now Integrate them with special needs to be consid- 
ered forVthe working wonian in the energy field. 
Many of Che needs will be an overlap of needs today 
in the work foi-ce. One area of concern should be the 
recruitment of women into the energy field and 
letting job options in both blue-collar and white- 
coHar areas be known. One method already 1>cing 
' utilized in three Colleges is the offerihg of courses 
related tp job preparation for energy industries. 

These are the colleges and the pjrpgrams that are 
being offered: Colorado Mine Career Education 
Center in Steamboat Springs (vocational training for 
mine occupation); Colorado Mountain College, west 
campus in Glenwood Springs (electrical-electronics 
technology program to train mine electricians); and 
Mesa College in Grand Junction (preparation for 
jobs in the oil shale industry). Colorado Mountain 
College jn Breckenridge; in the summer of 1977 
offered an all-day "Women's Day Fair," apd some of 
the workshops were relevant io energy fields. Better 
Jobs for Womin, a program funded by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to place women into skilled trades, 
was present, introducing women to blue-collar 
work. A woman working in the mines at Climax was 
present to express her feelings about working in the 
mines. A workshop on the loneliness of women in 
moijfntain* towns was offered. This is one way to 
introduce options and offer support to Avomcn 
interested in being employed with an energy indus- 
try. Rockwell International offered a 1-day work- 
shop on opportunities and upward mobility possibili- 
ties for women already employed in the plant. 

Opening women's eyes to their own potential for 
either the skilled trades or the more technical areas 
and to seeing it as a trui^ possibility is essential. 
Education should begin as early as possible to 
at^uire mechanical and technical background to 
make specialization in the technical energy fields 
easier Incentives to pursue higher education might 

' ''Energy- Producing Indiutrtes.'* Occupational Outlook Handbook (reprint. 
r97»-79 ed ). pp 2-20 . ♦ 

' -US. Ilepartmeni of Uborv Employment and Tritning Admmtsirillon. 
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be a possibility, incentives such as a guaranteed job 
when leaving school, possible part-time work, part- , 
time school, reimbursement programs, inhouse train- * 
ing, and industry-sponsored tukion programs, with 
the industry then getting a competent employee. ^ 
High educational ideas are unlimited, the most 
importimt aspect being the awareness of these 
possibilities. The most important factor in recruit- 
ment is making known to women their options for 
better job security and upward mobility. 

Relocation to a small town or a town just created 
could be a "possible" deterrent to a woman entering 
the energy field. This might be remedied by job 
security, a good salary, and potential tp learn a 
marketable skill. One such experience I have en- 
countered as recruiter/cdunselor for Better Jobs for 
Women was while recruiting women for the job of 
air traffic controller. This recruitnient was success- 
ful because of the $12,000 startinjg salary with/ 
pptenti^ of $30,6qP i/year and job security, even 
though the training^ required relocation to attend^ 
school in a different State for 17 weeks. Both single 
women and women with children were interested. 
Relocation was not ti problem in that they would be 
Stationary for a couple of years. 

OAce women reach the job site, there will be 
other special needs. One need fs quality child care. 
There are only J million spaces available in licensed 
chiid-care programs for abput 6, million preschool 
children whose mothers work. Another ne^d is ^ 
accessibility to schools froni boomtowns and hous- 
ing. Isolation of the woman \n a mining town could 
be a problem; so one possible solution might be 
placement of many women in one area. In the coal- 
related work force in North Dakota, Montana, and 
Wyoming, 95 percent of the workers were males. 
'Mutual Support of several entry-level women is 
important. Within the three States mentioned; the 
average employee had been with the company 65 
months.* Inhouse orientation of present workers to 
the fact that more women will now be entering the 
mining field might spften attitudes. This orientation 
might show the positive side of why women choose , 
to work in the mines* and myths of women in mines 
might be discussed. Women in blue-collar and white- 
f^collar areas might encounter negative attitudes. 
Support groups can be helpful in this area, for 
example, afterwork ^organizations, like Women in 

Rc^on VIII. Regional Energy/Jobs Newsletter, vol l{Qctob^t 1^77). no. 5. 
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TABLE 1 

Entrgy Industries by Location and Type 



Community 

Craig 

Hayden 

Carbondale 

Paonia " 

Hotchklll 

Somerset 

Rifle 

. Rangely 
Meeker 
Oak Creek * 
Brush 

Fort Morgan 
QlQnwood Springs 
New Castle ^ 
Silt 

Grand Valley 

DeBeque ^ 

Cedaredge 

Orchard City 

Delta 

Waldea 

Yampa 

Steamboat Springs 
Nucla 
Naturlta 
Dove Creek 
Gunnison , 
Sallda 
Collbran 
Palisade 
Frulta 
Dinosaur 
Trinidad ^ 
Walsenburg 
LaVeta 
AguMar 
Durango 
Crawford 
Bennett 
Somerset 
Cokedale 
Redstone 
.Phippsburd 
Watkins ' 
Maybell 
Gateway 
Cortez 

Pagoda Springs 



County Naturo of Impact 

Moffat Coal, power generation 

Routt Coal, power generation ^ 

Garfield - Coal 

Delta Coal 

Delta Coal 

Gunnison Coal ^ 

Garfield Oil shale 

Rio pianco Oil shale, oil gas, coal 

Rio Blanco Oil shale, coal 

Routt Coal, power generation 
Morgan ' Power generation 

Morgan Power generation 

Garfield Coal, oil shale 

Garfield ' Oil shale 

Garfield Oil shale 

Garfield Oil shale 

Mesa " ^ Coal, oil shale 

Delta * Coal 

Delta Coal 

Delta Coal * 

Jackson Coal ^ ^ 

Routt Coal, power generation 

Routt Coal, power generation 

Montrose Uranium, power generation 

Montrose Uranium, power generation 

Dolores Uranium, CO^ 

Gunnison Uranium " , 

Chaffee Urahlum 

Mesa ' Oil shale, coal / 

Mesa Oil shale, coal / 

Mesa Oil shale, coal, oil 

Moffat Oil shale, coal, oil 
Las Animas V Coal , . 

Huerfano Coal, coal slurry and transport 

Huerfano Coa( 

Las Animas Coal, coal transport 

La Plata Coal 

Delta Coal 

Adams Coal gasification 

Gunnison Coal 

Las Animas Coal 

Pitkin Coal 

Routt Coal, power generation & coal transport 

Adams Coal gasification 

^^offat Coal, power generation 

Mesa Uranium 

Montezuma Coal, power generation 

Archuleta Coal 



Sourco; Department of Labor 1^77 Impa'ct-study, untitled. 
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Mining. This organization not only gives women an 
opportunity to interact, but it gives them a better 
awareness of their industfy^ Problems the .working 
women will encounter in thp energy field will be 
Very mjich the same as she is experiencing today in 
Entering the work force. Lack of higher education, 
skin training, and child pare forces hertd be caught 
in low-paying jobs. , * 

, Wheh I was speaking with Denver-area employ^ " 
ers, thcfy indicated th^ir need would be in highly 
technical areas, most likely with degrees. Rocky 
Mountain Energy's entry-lfvel positioa requires a 
B:S. in one of the sciences and, for a few jobs, 
experience of 2 years or more. Solar .Energy Re- 
search In^titute'(SERi) performs research, develop- 
ment, and related activities for the Department of ^ 
Energy in ail the solar technologies, needing em- * 
ployees highly skilled in research and development 
of programs to manufacture, design, install, $|id 
maintain solar systems. Three divisions of SERI^*- 
Analysis and Assessment. Technology Commerciali- 
zation, Education and International Program— are 
' involved in examining the employment and training 
finplications of solar energy. SERI alsb conducted 
an afternoon session for community service ptd- 
grams in the'Denvcr area, tapping into minority and 
^ivomen*s programs, introducing us' to SERI avail- 
ability of eniployment, employment procedures, and 
kinds of job opening$, SERI had and projected 
openings.- This was beneficia^to agencies and a good 
recruitment procc|dure. V 

With the many oil compaijtes now in Denver, 
many jobs will be available but not in the Denver 
area. Relocation might be necessary. Rockwell's 
participation in the energy field is developing the 
liquid metal fast breeder reactor as a majcir source of 
electrical energy and mfinagement of Rocky Flats 
nuclear components plant. Rockwell, inhousc, offers 
tuition reimbursement programs for persons interest- 
ed iind inhouse training for apprenticeships in blue*- 
'collar areas. Persons-muSt first enter at entry level, 
then bid into skilled trade apprenticeship positions, 
where they can learn the trade within 3 to 4 years. 
Public Service Company in Denver also indicated to 
me that any energy-related jobs within their industry 
would b? an inhouse training situation. This seems to 
be the basic outlook within the Denver area for a 
few private companies. This indicates that there will 
be only a few jobs open in blue-colliar areas for 
persona in the open labor market. People with 



technical degrees will have a mu<^h better opportuni- 
ty for jobs. , ^ 

Boulder Women's ResQurce Centej^ was awarded 
Skill Training Improvement Program (STIP) fund- 
ing of $165,407 to provide 36 women with skill 
training and- job placement in energy-related fields. 
This wais to be implemented between January 1, 
1978, and March 31, 1979. Employer involvement 
was a primary focus at every stage. Emphasis was on 
female heads of household, APDC (Aid jto Families 
with Dependent Children) recipieQts, rural minority 
women, and underemployed ^omen. A participant 
had to meet STIP eligibility guidelines: economical- 
ly disadvantaged or with family incomes at or less 
than 70 percent of the JLower Living Standard 
Ihtome Level, unemf^loyed 15 out of 20 weeks, 
AFDC recipients, transfers from other CjETA pro- 
gran;|s, or veterans with 150 days or more of service 
or released for service-connected disability. 

The emph^is was to prep£^re women for entrance 
into traditionally male-oriented occupations (blue- 
collar, nontraditional areas in energy-related fields). 
Boulder Women's Resource Center felt that by 
offering preparatory workshops, classroom instruc- 
tion, oh-the-job training, and individualized, ongoing 
counseling these women could attain economic 
iridepeijidence and familial self-sufficiency. Place- 
/ ment would occur in carpentry, bricklaying, plumb^ 
ing and welding, electrical work, drafting, survey- 
ing, solar technology, and concrete work. Alf these 
skills are directly applicable to energy-related occu- 
pations. Participants would specifically be placed iq 
one of the following 10 categories: carpentry, 
plumbing/appliance repair, painter/general mainte- 
nance, draftsperson, solar energy research technical 
assistant, electrical parts person, machi^e^pperatQ1r, 
foreperson (machine operation), cpnstniction work- 
er, metal molder, welder, electrical technician, solar 
installer, and utility worker. Private industry would 
be the primaf;^y providers of training. v 

After intensive recruitment and screening, the 
selected participa(nt would be im^olved in a career 
exploration day. After selection of 'the area of 
interest, the participant would receive classroom 
training when necessary and then be placed at a 
training site geographically located in the local 
community. Boulder's STIP contract will not* be 
completed until March 1979; therefore, final findings 
are not available. ^ * . 

Boulder STIP is asking for a contract modifica- 
tion. Two major factors that impeded the progress 



of the STIP were recruitment, affecting enrollment, 
and job development. Presently nine women (25 
percent of the total goal) have been placed in on^the* 
I job*training<j)ositions. Recruitment did not begin 
until April, causing underenrollment and reducing 
success potential. Blue-collar skilled trades require 
physical ability, motivation, and manual skills to 
perform the work of the trades. Highly motivated 
women who seriously desired nontraditional Careers 
and were self-confldent enough to enter a tradition- 
ally male job had to be turned away because of STIP 
eligibility guidelines. No ongoing vocational training 

^ was available; therefore, ongoing intake was prohi- 
bited. Only tvvo enrollment periods were allowed: 
In the area of job development, some of the 
liinitations were: availability of energy-related occu- 
pations» 6-month minimum training requirement, 
skill level of eligible positions, nonunion employqr 
requirement, and no existing training programs.* 
The STIP contract will be completed in March 
1979. Boulder's STIP ventured into two new areas: 
employment in the energy field and women in 
nontraditional jobs. Boulder's STIP may have been 
- implemented too early for employment ir^the energy 
fields, since they are presently lacking in a need for 
skilled trade workers. Negative attitu4es toward 
won:ien in skilled trades js a problem in all areas of 
employment, not just the energy fields. 

For aiding in the recruitment of women in the 
\^ Colorado area, employers could contact the Wom- 
en's Resource Network or the Advocates for Wom- 
en irt Construction and Skilled Trades through 

-Better Jobs for Women. The Women's Resource 

' Networjc consists of staff from most of the women's 
resource centers throughout the Colorado area. 
Advocates for Women in Construction and Skilled 
Tradds is a statewide organization ^ of women's 
groups formed to increase the access of women in 
Colorado to employment in construction and ap- 
prenticeships. The advocate organization is cospon- 

^ sored by Better Jobs for Women and and the 
Women's Bureau, Region VIII. 

Also helpful to the employment outlook is the 
regiona.1 industry occupational model developed by 
the University of Utah for the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Employment and Training Administration, 
Region VIII. Employment impact froifi energy 
dcvelopmenffdan be assessed l?y this model. Unfortu- 

• ()rtnt "Propovil lo Inrptement SkilU T raining Improvement Prognm for 
Women." submitted by DouTdcr County Wopicn * Rctource Center, CItire 
I ^rgcM*. Pfoject Coordinator* 1978 
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nately, the model deals y/ith labor market areas 
deflned as a concentration of economic activity or 
labor demand and areas in which workers can 
change jobs without relocation. This model involves 
an investigation of actual local labor market situa- 
tions. This model is designed to produce current and 
projected employment estimates for 76 industries 
and 420 occupations.'^ This model became opera- 
tional in April 1978, >^th the first report final in 
October 1978. Perhaps this model will be helpful in 
planning training programs for employment in ener- 
gy fields. 

Women are 98 percent Qf all secretaries, 94 
percent of all typists, 78 percent of all clerical 
workers, 95 percent of all private household work- 
ers, 64 percent of all service workers, less than 10 
percent of skilled workers, and less than 5 percent of • 
top management jobs. Of 441 occupations listed in 
the Census Occupation Classification System, the 
majority of working women are found in only 20. 
The salary gap still remains, and women compnse 
two-thirds of all discouraged workers — those who 
want a job but are not looki/ig because they believe 
they cannot find one. The unemployment rate for 
minority women is 13.6 percent, higher than among 
any other category.' 

' Women do want *'better" jobs. They are enrolled 
in federally-funded vocational education; unfortu- / 
nately, the concentration is in the lower paying jobs. 
Some 11.6 million students arie enrolled in these 
programs, and ^.4 million are women. The concen- 
tration still remains, with 45 percent in Home 
economics, 28 percent in office training, and 12 
percent in trade industrial occupations such as 
cosmetology, textile production and fabrication, 
commercial and graphic arts/ and public services. 
Less than 10 percent are in technical occupations. In 
a Gallup Poll conducted among teenage girls and 
boys in April 1977, the top 10 career choices were: 
girls — secretary, teacher, nurse, other medical, vet- 
erinarian, fashion design/modeling, doctor, social 
worker, business, cosmetology; boys— skilled work- 
er, engineer, lawyer, teacher, professional athlete, 
musician, architect, fanner, doctor, and mititfxy. 
Are women aware of their occupational options? 
Twelve million more women are projected to be in 
the labor force by 1990, representing more than one 
out of every two women over 16 years of age. 

u s.. Dqjtrtment of Ubor. EmpflSfnicnt and Training Adroiniiiraiion. 
Region Vlll. Regional Enefgy/Jobs Ntwshtter. vol 3 (Augutt 1978), no, 4, 
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Women need trtininci in the higher paying jobs to 
« Qnabfe them lo get off AFDC and out of food 
stamp lines. Women do liot work to "earn a little 
extra money''; many are the heads of households or, 
with th^ present economic situaldoui many are 
significant contributors to the family earnings. 

Women are seeking quality employment. FqUow- 
ing are a few possible ways to approach the 
problem. Colorado p^rrently has the largest number 
of women's r^urce centers in this regign for 
' referrai of women wh'd suffer from isolation in the 
Work experience. The gap' in wage discrimination 
can be closed by existing employment le^lition 
being enforced* at all levefls. If a woman chooses to ^ 
be a secretary, one stresses the nece^ity for fast 
typing and shorthand to make her skills marketable 
at a fair^salary. Quality child care must be accessible « 
and seeu as an integjral part of women's work role 
(also men's work role, with more divorced fathers 
gaining custody of children). Occupational mobility 
in both white-collar and skilled trades must be made, 
available^. Upward mobility of the career structure 
must be made available. The advantages of skilled 
'trades, job security in skilled arafts mastery, in- 
creased chances for promotions, variety of work 
settings, physical activity, an(| better benefits should 
be available through awareness programs. Sex fole 
• * steret^typing continuously limits opportunities for 
wpmen (myths of mother nature being jealous of 
other women in the mines). Protection of women 
workers must be increased. Sexism in communica- 
tions' should be monitored. Equal employment op- 
portunity is necessary for women ipcreasing tfieir 
« job options. - , 

With the emerging energy fields, now is the ideAl 
time to surt preparation throifgh training programs 
for women. This region now needs employees with 
higl)ly tejphnical skills, and ther^ is a shortage of 
women in these areas. When energy industries have 



juUsticai mfonniiton ii from: Dcptnnwnf of Ubor, Bureiu of Labor 
SuUiUcI ind Women'! Burwu: NttlontI Initltute of Educitkm; Depart- 
^ ment of Commcfcc, Cemui Bureau; Natlona) Comminibn on the Obaer- 



jfully mcyved in, there will be a need for^skilled trade 
employees. So it is essential that training begin now, 
so quality employees lean \fe made available to 
industries. ; . - 
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Effects of Energy Development on Rural Women 



By Gay Holliday* 



V 



OU, netural gis, and coal--three ftaels that account 
for 93 percent of the energy produced in the United 
States. They provide more energy today th^n man 
or woman has ever had at their service before. The 
demand for energy grows at a steady pace because 
people like and need energy. It malm life easier and 
it works for us. 

Piogreu and change require enormous amounts of 
energy, but what are the consequences?^Can there be 
a balance between iprowth and subility? If there 
could be a balance between growth and develop- 
ment, plus social and economic change, then there 
might be a fair degree of success. But it rarely if ever 
happens; no one can say, "We will have a boom/* 
and then lay it all out neat and pretty. 

Planning and implementhig take mbney, abd you 
dQn't hi|ve the tax base until iSie mi^r industry and 
the spinoff businesses and all the rest of it have 
become esublisbed. Aa things work out, there is. 
usually at least a 3*year lag between the need for a 
program and the taa revenue that could have 
implemented it In boom situations, the cart invarl« 
ably arrives before the horse. The time duration of 
this lag period depends on the timing of production, 
the responsiveness of local government, tl^ 
availability of new tax revenues. / 

Major choices must be made. Specific plains and 
manageable prografns of en^ gy conservation and 
production are underway, geared to energy needs 
and environmental needs. WhM must always be the 
heart of any such pjlan are tbe>eally important 

^ • Mt-Hobldiy to •rancher in aoundap^MoBCBM. 



(3. 

iuues: human needs, individual lifestyles, and basic 
values. 

' Managed and controlled resource development 
doesn't mean that the economy must squeal to a 
painful halt or that our comfort and convenience 
must decrease, but it does meim that in the proceu 
we must make a better attempt to correct the 
iqjustices a^d exploiution of thoce involved. 

Seventy-five percent of the United Sutes energy 
today ctf^mes frpm .petroleum and natural gu. But 
1970 was the peak year for domestic oU and gas 
production. From here on out, domestic production 
will be declining at the same time that our energy 
needs will be increasing. Hence, to more than double 
energy consumption while using only domestic 
resources would require us to at least quadruple the 
present coal production in the United SUtes. This is 
where the problems lie, those problenu that affect 
the people, whether they be social, economic, or 
psycholo^cal. We must denumd that a serioua 
commitment be made to remove the problema 
incuned by resource development or solve them. 

For those women who are long-time resklenta, 
they first experience the so-called '"people pollution*' 
and spend time'tryhig to protect individual and 
collective interesu that appear^to be threatened by 
developmental interventions. In any boom situation, 
you have the competition between the *'ins'' and the 
''outsiders,'' which often becomes absolute bit* 
temess. This sociological cost includes the ri^k taken 
involuntarily by the women who fii^d themselves 
becoming estranged in what had l:fed[i their own 
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community. These women tend to see themselves as 
a species that is endangered becalkise their habitat is 
threatened by industrialization of a magnitude that is 
incompatible with maintaining their cultural heritage 
and hfestyle. Changes include shifts in the selection 
ot friends, strains in conmiunicating with friends and 
neighbors Qf long standing, and a shift in the power 
structure from the "establishment" to the new 
mining industrialists. 

Every community affected by rapid expansion, 
the 'Vo-yo** changes or boom characteristics associ* 
ated with resource development, undergoes its own 
unique Social and emotional stresses, but the results 
tend to be similar— the cost of human wastage. 
There are always more incidences of social chaos 
than there are examples of proper community 
planning. 

One should never discuss industrial resources 
apart from human resources, which are often rele- 
gated to a secondary status of energy production. 
Wife and mother and her potential is one of our 
greatest resources, yet it is subjected to great abuse 
in the name of technological growth. This^is brought 
out in a report by ElDean V. Kohrs, called the 
''Gillette syndrome," which pertains to the Gillette 

arda. . I 

In the impacted area,/ the woman is the first to 
experience the breakdown of church, school, and 
family. This threat causes a selection of priorities. 
The lifestyles change a^d because of increasciliigh- 
paying employment, 7-day weeks, and 16-hour 
shifts, attendance drops, civic and social involve- 
ment decrease, and the faithful wife and mother tries 
desperately to hold it all together. 

. Invariably, the outside pressures result in in- 
creased family problems. Before industrial impact, 
the mother had probably demanded and received a 
certain amount of conformity to existing norms. The 
older child starts to rebel because those deilHands do 
not conform to what he is experiencing in the 
changes he now fmds in his school and his town. 
Consequently, there comes a breakdown in commu- 
nication and appreciation of opposing goals,* as Dr. 
Kohrs states. Delinquency results as the young 
person is introduced to drinking and drugs, maybe 
for the first time. The entire social well-being is 
affected by change that reflects the community's 
values, its goals, and everyday activities. Child 
abuse, juvenile delinquency, and alcohol '^nd drug 
abust can be expected to increase. 

'■ • 
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In some conmiunities where energy resources are 
being developed, one of the greatest impacts will 
come to the schools. Enrollment increases as much 
as SOO percent in a school system. Here again, the 
effect is felt more strongly by botfi the mothers and 
the women who are teaching. ^They realize and are 
aware of the effects of the turmoil brought on by 
. development. ' 

Classes are split, some are dropped, and teachers 
who have taUjght certain subjects for years find 
themselves forced to fill in elsewhere or entirely out 
of their realm of expertise. Their classrooms could 
be an unsatisfactory mobile unit, or, in some cases, 
they are teaching classes in the showers and locker 
rooms. Instability and all the other hardships im- 
posed by serious overcrowding and excessive de- 
mands cause them to uproot their lives and go 
elsewhere. 

In a recent household survey (Bechtel) concern- . 
ing construction workers in one impact area^ there 
was very little difference in tjhe marital status of 
local workers and nonlocal. It did show that of 100 
nonlocals, 41 married workers had their families 
with them while 24 did not. We view the conditions 
of women at the job site.'but what is done to r<:veal 
the situations of those who are left at home? The 
survey does not show where they are, but it does 
bring out that most are in nonadjacent States, 
meaning they are a great distance away. They, too, 
suffer the harcTships imposed because the husband is 
gone and undoubtedly are more susceptible to the 
three ^'Ds"— depression, divorce, and delinquency. 
There again is the human wastage caused by 
development that leads to alcoholism, absenteeism, 
and loneliness, in places far removed from the actual 
industrial area. 

Any adverse condition that we apply to those 
women living in the impacted area can also be 
related to the wives and mothers who do not 
^uGiccompany their husbands to the place of employ- 
ment, yet these women tend to be forgotten. Are 
some of them also forgotten by the husbands? I 
would be inclined to think so. 

Another area that is often overlooked is the 
widow and/or the older person on a fixed income. 
They are confronted with a situation that is a severe 
burden caused by "artificial" inflation and increased 
taxation. They find themselves trapped in what 
appears to them to be an exceptionally high-cost 
town that they have lost nearly all contact with. 
Also, for maybe the first tirtit in their lives, their 



lifestyles have changed because now they fear for 
their saf^ety; th^y milst lock their homes and be 
pontinually on their guard. 

A significant psychological effect is the type of 
influx ^associated with a boom growth: The labor 
demands draw heavily on the marginal unemployed 
worker from other localities. The result, according 
to Kohrs, is a high concentration of psychopathic 
personalities prone to illegal behavior. This naturally 
^^jcauses an increase in the crime rate. Thai means. 
j|A|ereased law enforcement costs. 
^P'rhe widow or the retired person finds it harder to 
enhance the security of both life and health. We do 
not know pf all the unnecessary health riskis in- 
volved with industrialization, but why should any- 
: ^ one become an involuntary "test case"? ' 

We have those women directly associated with 
the extraction or the resource development, referred 
to as either "newcomers" or "outsiders." 

Because she's acutely aware of her infringement 
upon the established community, possibly the wife 
of the construction worker is more adversely affect- 
ed. She now subscribes to a foreign lifestyle, value 
systems, and loss of a sense of Community. Her social 
well-being is jeopardized out of intrusion. No matter 
what effort she exemplifies,, she rarely ever fits in. 

This breakdown of social organization interferes 
with the process of individuals meeting growth 
needs. The decrease in a sense of worth and meaning 
and the interference with personal growth is mani- 
fest in the syndrom^. This syndrome refers to the 
increasing incidence of drunkenness, divorce, delin- 
qyency. depression, and even suicide in boomtowns. 
It may not be indicative, but the trend is developing. 

Most newcomers would tend to be at least 
temporarily isolated from the existing community. 
There are limited social, cultural, and educational 
opportunities for the wives of construction workers. 
Professional help might be avaHable, but services 
would be severely strained because of increased 
demands for these services. 

This housewife has tried to cppe with all of the 
inadequacies encountered diiring the day and| finds it 
hard to be receptive to a husband who returns home 
after a 16-hour shift. He responds by going but the 
door to spend the evening with friends at the local 
bar. exchanging stories with those in similar circum- 
stances. The results are loneliness, divorce, tension, 
emotional damage, and alcoholism— in short, more 
additions to the list of human casualties in life's 
battles as portrayed in Dr. Kohrs' "syndrome." 
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These conditions seem to accelerate in "boom- 
town" conditions. The feeling of dislike and grow- 
ing resentment is made evident towards the "outsid- 
er." It doesn't take too long for severe depression to 
set in and excessive dunking tb take place. The 
isolation, real or unreal, is compounded by the fact 
that she, and she alone, has no contact with the alien 
conmiunity» She, too, is losing touch with not only 
her spouse, but her entire family. They have their 
outlets, whether it be work, play, or school. 

Even though it mighl be most difficult for her 
children who are experiencing the hardships of 
overcrowded classrooms, instability, and nonsipcep-' 
tance' it will be the nfother who shares those 
heartaches and suffers both with them and for them. 
This type of condition* is very detrimental to her 
children, and some will show the effects for years to 
come. . . 

The frustration she must face in knowing hei" 
children are not receiving the social and educational 
advantages that they should be getting only adds to 
the deplorable situation. She is then torn with the 
longing to return to her family and friends back 
home and the obligation to remain with her husband, 
who oftentimes is unsympathetic to her emotions 
and does not relate to a bad situation as she.docs. It 
is not suiprising that both suicides and homicides 
tend to be high in a boomtown. 

Everything focuses on the quality of life, and until 
the needs are adeiquately met, and there is a 
willingness to assure evferyone of "better liying," 
then the problems will persist The pattern that a 
community sets most often becomes the way t\\e 
community will exist. There will be pric^ tags, but 
will they be monetary or will they continue to fee 
placed bi^ human lives? 

What effects arc; experienced by the businesswom- 
an in the community and also those who represent 
die agricuhure industry in the rural areas? The 
economic gains are profitable and employment 
coufd be greatly increased, but what is down the 
road for the woman who might have to expand and 
hire in her shop 6r store^to meet the' needs of the 
people? 

When the boom cycle ends and construction is 
complete, leaving relatively few where there were 
once hundreds, can she retrieve and continue as she 
once did? Or, because of tremendous population 
growth, will it lure big business with shopping 
centers that might threaten her very existencjp? The 



anxiety of local businesses faced wid^ chain store 
competition is real and has to be considered. 

We must also reali^ that the life of the farm and 
ranch wife changes drastically in many cases: Some 
have had taxes triple in 2 years, because of energy 
development, and have had actual costs mount 
steadily because of destruction to personal property 
and vandalism. Water in springs for livestock has ' 
dried up completely as a direct result of mining. Due 
to uncertainty, it is often difficult to obtain loans for 
improvements, which before was never a problem. 
Therefore, along with the sopial. changes experi- 
enced by her counterparts to town, the rural woman 
also feels the impact in many ways. 

Some will always walk away scot free with ho 
scars and, hopefully, that number will increase, but 
there will be those who carry the scars for a lifetime. 
Som^ will benefit from financial ^owtfi and eco- 
nomic gain, but the end results are not beneficial to 

,all. Neither group will be inmiune to the effects of 
emotional stress. The genelral social and psychologi- 
cal well-being of the area can be expected to decline 
without creative and respons^e planning. 

Services, too, will alwa^ have a price- tag 
attached. These costs are ineasuraine and can be 
calculated, but whb will pkj^jW 
industrial growth docs not incIuHie plans for associ- 
ated social changes? Docs the devfelopment enter- 
prise have the responsibility to forego all costs? 
Possibly. Should we expect tljis from our Federal 
Oavemment? I don't think so. Why should- those in 
the community shoulder the.&ost burden, plus all of 
the other implications involved in the development 
situation? Is it right to expect the taxpayer to 
subsidize industrialization? There are many unan- 

\iwered questions. 

The cpst incurred, if supplied by the company, 

Nnight be justification in curing the community ills 
and. also* establish better relations for themselves, 
thcir^mployees, and their families. The fimding 
necessary for services to meet the needs should 
never have to come from the area and its people. 
The situatiqn alqne will prove itself detrimental, and 



many feel it is devastating to everything and eveiV; 
one (joncemed. " 

As Mr. Wally McRae, rancher near one impact 
area, has said: 

^ If justice is not done and our land, aiir and 
water^ lifestyles, history, and heritage are con- 
demned, it is going to immediately afTect^a 
relatively small ntunber of people, but the 
implications of this unjust condemnation will be 
long lasting and everexpanding and could even- 
tually destroy all justice,, all fairness, and all 
property and human rights. 

Rarely (s an area equipped to respond within the 
time available to the demands, it is facing. We must 
have the capability to properly collect data, evaluate 
problems,, and reconunend effective programs in all 
sectors where action is needed. Very few haye faced 
rapid growth problems and can react quickly 
enough to decisionmaking pressures before the 
problems become overwhelming and out of control. 

If resource development were to be placed ne^ a 
larger town, the eflects would be felt, but not to the 
extent felt by the small town, whore few services are 
available to begin with. That seldoih happens. 
Instead, we have areas where towns spring up 
nearly overnight. 

Will the established local government officials 
continue to stay on and formulate and enforce a 
policy for the betterment of all, or will they too give 
up because they can no longer face the pressures and 
demands imposed upon them? The visibility and 
stability of the community will depend largely on 
them. It is no isnviable undertaking, yet their future 
and the future of their tpwns are at stake. 

We must all strive to correct the injustice. We 
cannot continue on with the deterioration o^ proper- 
ty, values, self, and unity. Fossil fbels will continue 
to fumi9h the great bulk of the Nation's energy in 
the coming years. One fact seems fairly certain,' 
hOAvever: it will be a long lime before any of us takes 
energy development for granted again. ' 
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Energy Development In the Rocky Mountain We$t: 
Its Effect on Women, Blaoks, Hispanics, and thiet 
DIsadvantalged 



By Ellis Cose* 



Few regions in the world have been blessed liW 
the Rocky Mountain West. It has beautiful land, vast 
mineral stores, and few of the bigrcity heada&hes so 
common in the East. With only 3 percent of the 
Nation's population, the region contains over 50 
percent of its coal reserves (including 88 percent o^ 
its low sulfur coal) and nearly 50 percent of its 
uranium.* As a former Senator from Colorado 
noted: "Oil shale deposits in Colorado's Western 
slope and deposits in'lJtah and Wyoming contain as 
. much oil as the entire kiiown world reserves. 

Yet there are clouds on the western horizon. The 
fact that the area has vast resources doei not 
necessarily mean thiat those resources will be used to 
its advantage. The exploitation of those resources 
may, indeed, bring a hbst of problems. 

This paper will examine the likely impacts of 
increased energy production and rising energy costs 
in the western region on minorities, women, and 
those op fixed incomes. Before proceeding with that 
analysis, however, it is necessary to examine some of 
ihe impacts generally of energy development in the 
West. 

What, first of all, is the West? I am referring 
primarily to Standard Federal Administration Re- 
gion VIII: Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana. 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

' « Mr. Cose is a Senior Fellow at the Joint Center for Political Studies in 

Washington. p.C , ia,^x 

• U S.. E>cpartment of Interior, Energy Perspectives (February 1975). 

• Senator Peter Dominick, Transcript of Project Independence PubUc 

Augt^t 6. Denver, Colorado. 1974 (Washington. D C. OPO. 
1975), p. 72. 
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As repdrtfed by the U.S. Census, Region VIII 
contained some 5.58 million people when the last 
census was taken. Of those, 1.5 percent (or 83,685) 
were black— concentrated largely in Denver, Colo- 
rado. Sotae 16.2 percent (345,000) were Hispanic— 
and 81 percerlt of those were concentrated iA 
Colorado. Tlie area also has a substantial Native 
American population, though their problems (which 
are infiuiitely more complicated than those of blacks 
and Hispanics) will not be considered in this paper. 

The area's average per capita income in 1974 was 
$4,575^3 dollars above the national average. Solme ^ 
10;3 percent of its families were living in poverty. 
Some 2.1 million perspns were in the labor' force.' 

The region, with some 16 peifcent of the Nation's ' 
land mass, produced a relatively small proportion of 
total U.S. energy supplies. (See table 1.) The 
potential production, however, is huge. ^Unfortu-- 
nately, the potential problems are also huge. 

As one observer noted; 'The social benefits of 
bimiing low sulfur coal are enjoyed mainly by the 
citizens of certidn Midwestern cities, while the social 
costs are felt in the northern Rocky Mountains."*, 
The problems have been well documented. One 
analyst cMmed energy resource development in 
Alaska, Colorado, and Wyoming threatened the 
social viability of local governments and drove up 

• U.S.. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Ccniui. County and City 

DataBook{\9in ^ > ^ , 

• Earl Cook. Man, Energy, Society (San Fntaciictf: W.H. Freeman and Co., 

1976). p. 275. 
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TABLE! ' 

Rocky Mountain Region, Energy Prpduction 





NATURAL GAS 






CRUDE OIL : 




Stat« 


Cubic iMt 


Parcant'agt; of 
natloiftal 
production 


Stata 


Barrals 

jcIO* - 


Parcantaga of 
national 

V production 


Texas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Nevy Mexico 

Kansas 

California 

Wyoming 

West Virginia 

Arkansas 

Alaska 

Mississippi 

Colorado 


8,550,705 
8,081,907 
1,684,260 
),167,577 
885,144 
612,629 
380,105 
2o4,Q27 
172,154 
121,618 
118,805 
10o,o37^ 


38.0 
35.9 
7.5 
5.2 
3.9 
2.7 

1.7- 

1 n 
i.U 

0.76 

0.54 

0.53 


Texas ^ 

^Louisiana 

"^^alifornia 
Oklahoma 
Wyoming 
New Mexico 
Alaska > 

Mississippi 
Montana 


, 1,222,926 
935,243 
358,484 
213,323 
148,114 
~ 118,412 
79,494 
78 532 
64,066 
■ 34,599 


^-35.4 
27.1 
10.4 
6.2 
4.3 
3.4 
2.3 
2.3 
1.9 
1.0 


U.S; 

< 


' 22,493,012 




U.S. 


3,453,914 




i 


COAL 






URANIUM 




i 

Stat«^ 




Ptrctntaat of 

national 

prooucllon 


Stata ; 


Pounds of 

uranf|l|n 


Parcantaaa of 
national 

prooucllon 



Kentucky 

West Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois ' 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Indiana . 

Alabama 

Wyoming 

Montana 

U.S. 



119,389 
118,^ 
81, 56^- 
58,402 
51,43'1 
30,628 
21,396 
17,945 ' 
8,052 
7,064 

560,919 



21.3, 
21.4 
14.5 
10.4 
9.2 
5.5 
3.8 
3.2 
1.4 
1.3 



New Mexico 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Utah 



10,567,000 
, 6,986,000 
2,536,000 
1,445,000 



43,1 
28.5 
10.3 
5.9 



U.S. 



24,520,000 



source: Earl Cook, Man, Energy. Society (San Francisco: Walt Freeman and Co., 1&76). as derived f rom U.S. Department of 
Xt\e Merlor, United States Energy Fact Sheets 1971 0973). 
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land and housing costs: "A boom inevitably drives 
up costs for everyone.'*" One sociologist, indeed, 
compared the exploitation of regional energy re- 
sources to the colonization of a nation.* 

Such "externally conceived, induced, and con- 
trolled industrial intervention," sociologist Ray- 
mond Gold added, "set into motion sociocultural 
and other forces which may intrude upon, disrupt, 
change and tend to supersede the rural way of 
life. . [in] small Western towns."' . , 

\ Indeed, the citizens of Wyoming were so skeptical 
of such exploitation that the building of a coal slurry 
pipeline became a key election issue and, by one 
analysis, led directly to the defeat of a Governor.* 
Exactly what are We talking about when we talk 
about exploitation of western energy sources? We 
are talking, in the short term, primarily about coal. 
Coal accounts V for some 90 percent of domestic 
energy reserves and yet accounts for only about 18 
percent of domestic consumption. 

President Carter's target of doubled coal produc- 
tion by 1985 is well known. Much of that coal will 
have to come from the West. The former Goveijior 
of Wyoming noted th^ the exploitation of coal 
reserves in his State could translate into a State of 
somewhat over 300,000 persons increasing iis popu- 
lation by a third in only a few years.* 
One Federal study noted: 

■ ■ . ' /■ 

The largest increases in surface production and 
employment will occur [in]. . .Wyoming, 
North and South Dakota and" Montana. Coal 
production in this region is expected to increase 
from the 1973 level of 32 inillion tons to over 
193 million tons by 1990. . . .Total coal em- 
ployment in this region is expected to m- 
crease. . .from about 1,300 in 1973 to over 
9,600 in 1990.**^ 

What will that mean for women ancl minorities? It 
is important to note again that this region contains 
relatively few blacks. It is also important to note that 
the employment of minorities and women in the 
energy industries generally has. been very low. To 
quote Melvin Humphrey, director of research ^for 

• JohnS CHlniorcrniiucr^p/ ofPrvJect Indep€ndinc€ Public "f'^^i'^'^. 

• fUymond L. Gold, 'Toward SocUl Policy on Rcgiontllzing Energy 
Production and Consumption" (paper delivered at Social and Behavorial 
Indications of the Energy Crisis, sponsored by the University of Houston; 
1977). 

• M^hael Barone ct al. The Almanac a/ American Politics 1978 (^c^ York: 
I^verir^^^^^^ TranscHpt ^^PrvJect Independence Public 
Hearing, p. 40. . ^ • 



the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission: 
•The high risk, high paying world of energy ^ 
development, processing and distribution is a white 
male bastion."" 

According to his figures, 79 percent of the 
Nvorkers in oil and gas extraction are white males, as 
are 79 percent in electric services, 72 percent in gas 
production and distribution, and a whopping 94 
percent in coal production." What that means is that 
only 4 percent of the workers in the coal inclustcy 
are minority-group members and somewhat less than 
that are female. The statistics in^the other energy 
industries are nearly as bleak Because of the raci^ 
makeup in the area, the number of minorities 
^involved in energy production in the West is even < 
lower. 

What that n^eans, first of all, is that the employ- 
ment effects on minorities as a group are likely to be 
minimal. By one';analysis, the proportion of minority 
employment in coal mining and petroleum and 
natural gas production is expected to decline slightly 
in upcoming years, even as total employment in- 
creases somewhat." And unless the Western States 
make a concerted effort to bring blacks into the area 
or to hire the Hispanics who are there now, there is 
little likelihood that the projections will be proved 
wrong. — J ^ 

In addition to the absolute numbers of women and 
minorities being small, the percentage in higher level 
positions is practically infinitesimal. In 1977, for 
instance, females made up approximately 8 percent 
of those in mining. Of those, 4.4 percent were 
managers or administrators, compared to 9.3 percent 
for males. (See table 2.) For minorities, the percent- 
ages were also low. . 

Humphrey, of the EEOC, argued that such 
statistics cannot be expected to improve on their 
own. Their improvement, he said, will depend 
largely on the dedication of industry leaders to equal 
employment.'* 

^n addition to recruiting, however, there is the 
matter of training. It is true, as Humphrey notes, that 
a number of the jobs in the energy field require very 

»• U.S., Federal Energy Adminiitratton, Project independence Blueprint: 
Labor Report (1975). p. 47. 

" Melvin Humphrey, "MinoriUes in the Energy Induitriet," Energy and 
Equity. Some Social Concerns (Washington. DiC Joint Center for Political 
Studies, forthcoming, 1978). , 

Ibid. ' ■ 

" Bernard Andenon. 'The Black Ubor Force in a New Energy 
Environment," Energy and Equity: Same Social Concerns. 
" Humphrey. "Minorities in the Energy Industries." 
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TABLE 2 

Employed Persons, Mining 



, by p^i 



Industry 
and MX 

Total Mining 
Males 
Females 



TOTAL EMPLOYED 



No. 

(in 
• ihou- 
•andt) 



cupation and Sex 



WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 



BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS SERVICE WORKERS 



814 
745, 
69 



100.0 
100 0 
100,0 



■ PriblM- Managers 

slonal and ad- ' ' . / 

and minlstra- Craft and Opwatlvas. Transport , Private Other 

tschhl^al torssx- ■ Sal^s 'Clerical liindred except equipment' Nonlarm liouBeliold tenrice >^a"n 

workers ceptf^mi work^s workers Workers transport operatives laborers workers workers workers 

12.5 8.8 0.4^ 9.7* 27.4 32.3 57 • 2.0 — " 1. 

'12.6 '9.3 0.4 3.8 29.8 / 34.9 6.0 2.1, — 1.1 — 



11.8 



.4.4 



75.0 



4.4 



1.5 



2.9 - 



Source: U.S., QepartmenI of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Emplqyment and. Earnings, vol. 25 (January 1978), no. 1, 
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little education, and that many wom^n and minori- 
ties c^uld train qn the job. It is aJso true, however, 
that many of the jobs— especially the higher level 
jbhs-r-are in field^ that women and minorities tend to 
steer away from. \ 

; The Federal Energy Administratioii concluded 
tliat, because of increasing resource development* 
there would be increasing demands foi; engineers 
(mechanical, electrical, nuclear, and mining) and 
**certain earth and physical scientists, ^ecialized 
technicians, and highly skilled mining and drilling 
personnel.**" ' 

A monograph by Domingo Nick and Conchita 
Reyes, entitled A Salute to Hispanic-Americans in 
Science and Engineering (Department of Energy, 
1978), noted that^ there were only 9,000 Hispanic 
students Enrolled in full-time undergraduate engi- 
neering programs (a little over 3 percent of the 
total)— and th^t 3,000 of those were in one institu- 
tion, the ilniversity of Puerto Rico. Nick and Reyes 
noted as we]l that the percentage of science and' 
engineering dpctoratcs awarded to Hispanics was 
under 1 percent. For women and blacks the figures 
were also low. * 

Economist Bernard Anderson suggested that 
muchLcould be accomplished through counseling 
and career guidance for minorities. He also suggest- 
ed that the emphasis be shifted away from job 
creation p^rbgrams to "skill enrichment" progranis.'* 
Much the same would apply for improving the 
percentage of women in the energy industries. 

The Effects of Price 

As already noted, however, relatively few minori- 
ties or females ore expected to be hired as a direct 
result of the' energy boom. TTici effects of rising 
energy prices will be felt largely in other ways. 
Consumers will certainly feel it in their personal 
budgets. In addition, as numerous others have 
pointed out, the price of energy can affect the 
composition of industry. 

The poor spend a larger proportion of their 
income for energy supplies than do the nonpoor, the 
poorest decile pending perhaps nearly 30 percent of 
their income for energy and th^ richest decile 

Pwject fndependifice BlufpHnL labor ReporVp. 71. 

Anderson. '^The Blick Labor Force."' . , _ , . 

See Lester Thiirow. testimony before the Joint Economic Committee of 
the Congress of the United Sutcs. in Thf Economia of the Prtsldtnts 
Fmpc^d Eniriy PoUcles-{\my 

ElHs Cose. Enerty and the (fft^n Crish (Washington. D.C.: Joint Center 
for Poliiicil Studies. 1978). appendix E. / 



spending something over 4 percent " Energy expen- 
ditures are also a function of region. In short words, 
those who live in the East pay more for energy 
supplies than those who live in the West. 

According td Lester Thurow, the average Ameri- 
can household I spent 7.4 percent of its income on 
direct energy supplies. The average household in the 
West, however, spent 6.0 percent— a smaller amount 
than an y other I egion. »■ 

Costs are lower for several reasdns, partially 
because of the nbundant hydroelectric power in the 
area, partially because of the relatively low number 
of heating day ;, and largely because of the west 
coast energy sui plus. 

Theoretically, therefore, energy price increases in 
the West shouM be less crushing; than increases in 
most other regions. Computing from Thurow's data, 
for instance, a sj? percent increase in gasoline prices 
aiid a 40 percent increase in home energy prices 
translated into al 3.7 percent cut in real income in the 
Northeast, a 3.4 percent cut in the North Central 
region,' a 3.9 percent cut in the South, and a 3.0 
percent cut in the West." 

Such aggregake projections, however, are of little 
use in determining how the aged (who liVc largely 
on fixed income*) or the poor would fare as energy 
prices continue \to rise. Those who are poor, as 
researcher Eunid|e Grier has pointed out, typically 
use much less enirgy than those who are well off.'^ 
Nevertheless, as poted above, they spend a much 
larger proportion of their income for energy. 

In^ the western region of the Nation that, in this 
instance, includes the west coast, Grier found that 
poor households'' consumed 70 percent as much 
electricity as did average households in the area and 
64 percent as nliuch electricity as did average 
households in the Nation. They consumed 76 per- 
cent as much natural gas as others in the region and 
, 68 percent as much as the average across the Nation. 
,(See tables 3 and 4.) We can assume also that low- 
income families consumed less gasoline, since they 
typically own fewer cars and drive fewer miles. One 
study, for instance, noted that poor households 
averaged 8,000 driving miles per year while middle- 
class households averaged roughl^r 1 5,000. 

Eunice Orier, "Energy Pricing Policies and the Poor," Ener^ and 
Equity: Some Social Concerns. 

•> Thoic families up to 25 percent above the poverty level. 

" Dorothy Newman and Dawn Day» The American Energy Consumer 

(Cambridge. Mass: Hallinger, 1975). p. 107, 
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TABLE 3 

Average Consumption find Cost of Electricity In 197S for Low-Income Households 
Compared to All Households, U.S. and Regions 

PERCENT DIFFERENCE LOW- 





LOWINCOME HOUSEHOLDS 


ALL HOUSEHOLDS 


INCOME VS. ALL HOUSEHOLDS 




Avtragt 

' annual 
BTUa 

(mllllona) 


Avarao* 

prtca par 

million 
BTUa 


Avarao* 

annual 
BTUa 

(mllllona) 


Avaraga 

prtca par 

million 
BTUa 


Avarapa 

annual 
BTUa 

(mllllona) 


Avaraga , 

, prtca par 
million 
BTUa 


United States 
Northeast 
North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
West 


60.6 
52.3 
49.5 
68.5 
75.0 
60.6 


$3.10 
4.10 
3.46 
3.18 
2.51 
2-26 


, 94.2 
69.0' 
79.7 
121.3 
137.2 
86.1 


$2.95 
4.21 
3.13 
3.01 
2.21 

. 2.59 


-35.7% 

- 24.2% 
-37.9% 
-43.5% 

- 45.3% 

- 29.6% 


+ 5.1% 
-2.6% 

+ 10.5% 
+ 5.6% 

+ 13.6% • 
-1.3% 



Source: Eunice 6rler, Energy Pricing Policies Af^d the Poor; statistics drawn from Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies, National Survey of Household Energy Use in 1975, presented at "Energy and Equity; Some Social Coricerns," a 
conference sponsored by the Joint Center for Political Studies, 1978. Washington. D<C. 



TABLE 4 

Average Consumption of Natural Gas in 1975 for Low-Income Households 
Compared to All Households, U.S. arid Regions 



LOW-INCOME HOUSEHOLDS 



ALL HOUSEHOLDS 



PERCENT DIFFERENCE LOW- 
INCOME VS. ALL HOUSEHOLDS 



United states 
Northeast 
North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
West 



Avarap* 
annual 
BTUa 

(mllllona) 

110.1 
110.6 
131.1 
87.9 
90.6 
92.7 



Avaraga 

prica par 

million 
BTUa 

$1.66 
' 2.18 
1.45 
' 2.07 
1.54 
. 1.44 



Avaraga 
annual 
BTUa 

(mllllona) 

136.3 
131.2 
161.6 
118.2 
98.5 
121.5 



Avaraga 

prIca piar 
million 
BTUa 

$1.65 
2.14 
1.46 
1.98 
1.48 
1.41 



Avaraga 

annual 
BTUa 

(mllllona) 

- 19.2% 
-15.7% 
-18.9% 
- 25.6% 
-8.0% 
r- 23.7% 



Avaraga 

prIca par 

million 
BTUa 

+ 0.6% 
+ 1.9% 
-0.7% 
+ 4.5% 
+ 4.1 % 
-2.1% 



Source- Eunice Qrler Energy Pricing Policies and the Poor; statistics drawn from Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies National Survey of Houaehold Energy Use In 1975. presented at "Energy and Equity: Some Social Concerns, a 
sonference aponsored by the Joint Center for Political Studies. 1978. Washington, D.C. 
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Some simple extrapolations can give an idea of 
what those numbers can translate into. In June of 
this year gasoline averaged 63.4 cents a gallon in 
Region VIII. (Sec table 5.) Let's assume an average 
of 14 miles per gallon for automobiles. We could 
therefore surmise that an average poor family would 
spend roughly $362 a year for gasoline and that a 
middle-income family would spend roughly $679, or 
$30 and $57 a month, respectively. 

For January of 1978, the average monthly electric 
bill for a 500 kilowatt hour home in Colorado was 
$18. 14."^ If we assume thai rales are uniform (a 
somewhai unrealistic assumption) and that the poor 
consumed 70 percent as much ejectricity, we can 
surmise that their average bill was $2 1 .70. 

For just those two fornis of energy, then, a poor 
family could spend $42.70 a month and an average 
family $75.14. When we recall, however, that the 
average income in Colorado wa3 well over 100 
percent above the poverty threshold, meaning that 
the median family income was several times greater 
than the typical poor family's, it becomes clear what 
we mean by disproportionate effects. 

The disparity increases even more if costs for 
natural gas or heating oil are added. What that 
means also is that those families headed by minorities 
and by women, as well as those consisting of the 
elderly, are hit hardest. For these are the groups that 
make up a disproportionate number of the poor. 

In 1S(74. for instance, the black median family 
income (nationally) was $7,808. The median for 
female-headed households was $7,363. The median 
for Hispanic households was slightly higher. The 
median for all white families was $13,356." 

It is worth keeping in mind, however, Orier's 
warning that "not all poor people are the same." 
Consequently, policies designed to deal with the 
typical poor household ''may benefit some, have no 
eflTect on others, and leave some worse off than 
before."" 

Just as poor people differ, so do States in the same 
region. They differ on the average distance residents 
travel to work, on the average share of income spent 
on energy. The home, for instance, that incurred 
$18.14 in electricity costs in Colorado would have 
incurred only $15.39 in Montana, $13.89 in Wyom- 
ing, and $21.31 and $21.26 in North Dakota and 
South Dakota, respectively. 

« us. Dep«rifmMit of Energy. Typical Eltctrk Dills ( Auguit J978). p. viH. 
" U S . Dcp.rtmcn« of Commerce, Bureau of ^h^^^^"**,;^' ^i?' 
- Economic Status oftHf Black Population In thi United Statex 1974 (1975). 



A number of plans have been proposed for 
alleviating the impacts of energy costs on the poor: 
peak-load pricing, life-line rate, energy stamps, flat- 
rate pricing, etc. There is not room to go into a 
examination of those alternatives in a paper as 
broadly gauged as this. ^ 

Clearly, however, what the complex of variables 
argues for is flexibility in energy policy. Because 
there is no such thing as the "average" poor person, 
and because it ii9 unrealistic to talk of an average cost 
of energy, it is also unrealistic to talk of a single 
perfect policy. 

Some Indirect Impacts 

As already floted, it seems less than likely that 
increased production of coal in the Rocky Mountain 
region will have tremendous impacts overall on the 
employment of minorities and women. It is likely 
that, as energy development increases, both of these 
groups will benefit— at least to the extent of acquir- 
ing entry-level positions. 

Nevertheless, in specific areas the impacts of 
development on employment (and on lifestyles in 
general) will be huge. As a spokesman for the Sierra 
Club noted, "A single large power plant and 
associated coal mine might bring an additional 
15,000 peol)le to an area with ' a few thou$and 
persons now and even modest oil shale developtnent 
proposals project a population increase of 100,000 or 
more."** The communities that will be affected most 
by the development are largely rural, though devel- 
opment witt inevitably lead to greater urbai)(ization. 

The most significant impacts of energy develop- 
ment, and of ever-rising energy costs, however, are 
likely to be indirect. As numerous economist? have 
noted/ as the costs of energy rise relative td the costs 
for labor, it is likely that many industries will shift 
from energy-intensive to relatively labor-intensive 
processes. It is also likely that the service sector of 
the economy, which it notably labor intensive, will 
grow at a faster rate than any other sectbr. Accord- 
ing to one analysis, that will result p increased 
growth of hospitals, health-care facilities, auto-re- 
pair shops, and similar business. On the other hand, 
prpspects for air and truck transport and chemical 
product companies are expected to wdrsen.*' Such 
shifts are likely to improve the emplbymcnt pros- 
pects for minorities and women— for such groups 

* Oricr. "Energy Pricing PoHcici." | 
* » John McComb. Transcript of Project independence Ptjollc Hearing. 
f Andenon. "The DUck Labor Force/' 
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TABLES ' 
Average Gasoline Retail Dealer Selling Prices for June 1978 (cents per gallon) 

• Dap«rtm«m of Entrgy Rtglon> ( , 

Nation- 

Qrada, type of Mrvlca, ' . , alaver- 

and brand typa 1 2 3. '4 6 >• 6 .7 8 9 10 aga 

^ \ / .-. ■ ~ r~ ^ ■ ^ I '' 

Leaded regular— full serve ' . 

Major brand 63.7 63.2 63.7 65.1 64.9 63.6 64.8 67.4 69.2 67.2 '65.0 

Nonmajor brand • 60.4 58.8 60.4 59.5 61.4 58.9 61.3 63,4 65:2 63.8 60.6 

Average 63.0 6177 63.2 63.4 6?.9 61.7 62.6 65.8 68.6, 66.4 63.4 

Leaded regular— self serve ' 

Major brand 60.8 61.7 59.8 59.9 59.7 57.7 60.1 60.8 63.6 64.9 60.4 

Nonmajor brand 57.5 * 56.6 56.6 58.5 54.8 57.9 58.5 61.7 62.6 57.8 

Average 59.2 61.7 58.8 58.6 59.0 56.2 58.6 59.1 63.2 64.0 59.1 

•Leaded premium— full serve 

Major brand , 68.7 69.0 70.2 70.8 70.9 68.3 70.4 71.5 75.0 72.9 71.2 

Nonmajor brand 68.0 65.4 66.2 65.3 65.6 63.8 65.1 66.3 70.7 69.0 . 66.7 

Average 68.6 6^2 69.8 09.6 67.5 66.8 66.9 70.0 74.5 72.1 69.9 

Leaded premium— self serve 

Major brand 68.8 70.6 69.8 67.2 67.8 63.6 66.0 66.2 70.8 '7b.6 68.6 

Nonmajor brand 63.1 * 63.5 62.2 62.1 61.2 61.1 62.3 67.4 67.0 63.4 

Average 65.7 70.6 67.3 64.9 63.9 62.2 62.4 63.5 70.4 69.7 66.4 

Unleaded regular— full serve 

Major brand , 67.6 67.4 67.5 69.3 69.2 66.9 68.6 70.2 73.1 71.2 B9.1 

Nonmajor brand / 64.5 62.8 '63.5 64.0 65.1 62.2 64.8 66.8 69.4 65.9 64.4 

Average / 67.2 66.5 67.0 68.2 67.1 65.6 66.6 '69.2 72.8 70.4 67.9. 

Unleaded regular— self serve / 

Majoi-brand / 66.3 67.2 65.8 65.0 65.5 61.9 64.6 64.4 68.6 68.2 65.6 

Nonmajor brand / 60.6 * 60.5 60.4 61.8 59.0 61.1 61.3 65.6 66.4 61.4 

Average 64.0 67.2 64.4 63.3 '63.5 60.6 62.6 62.3 68.2 £7.9 63.9 

Unleaded premium— full serve ' 
Major brand * * * *. 
Nonmajor brand * * * * 
Average • . . . . 

Unleaded premium— self serve 

Major brand ' * * * * * . * 

flonmajor brand • * * * * * * * * • • 

Average • * * * • • • • 

■ 1 ■ '■ ' •» ^ 

* insufficient data. 

Npta: The major brand category includes thosa stations using the primary brand of a major refiner. The nonmajor brand 
c^tagory Includos all th^ other staj^ions in the survey. Stations using secondary brands of major rdflners are Included in the 
nbnmajor brand category as thase stations typically price their gasoline to compete with Independent refiner and marketer 
bfan^9tations. 
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have traditionally had easier access to the service 

... • ■ ■ ^ 

industnes. 

The impact on the West, however, 4s likely to be 
at least somewhat different than elsewhere. Many 
observers hav^e already detailed the industrial move- 
ment from the energy-poor to the energy-rich 
States. Even though energy prices will continue to 
rise across the board, it is likely that energy costs 
will remain lower in the West thap in other areas of 
the c<^ntry. What that could very easily mean is 
that encrgyMnt^nsive industries, especially those 
using large amounts of electricity, will find them- 
selves drawn more and more to the, western region. 
Tliat will place a burden on land-use planners and 
policymakers to assure that western development 
takes place in a more rational fashion than did 
eastern developihent." 

Social Questions 

The planning required as a result of wergy 
exploitation will have to also take community 
attitudes into account. Gold noted, for instance, that 
a sudden influx of workers and businesses during an 
energy boom can **unwittingly intrude upon*- the 
valu^ of the affected community." 

One result could be congestion and overcrowd- 
ing, inflation, breakdown in interpersonal relation- 
ships, and an increase in .alcoholism and drug, / 
abuse.'** There is no serious labor surplus problem in / 
the western Rocky MpuntBin region. As a conse-'^' 
quence, many of thejobs that open up will go to 
workers who migrate in from other communities 
and other regions of the country. 

It should be kept in mind that most of the drea 
targeted for resource development is rural and 
overwhelmingly white in character. In order for the 
energy boom to have any real direct effect on the > 
non white unemployment problem, a substantial 
number of nonwhite unemployed persons would 
have to begin to move into such areas. And if indeed 
significant numbers did begin to move intto such 
areas, an unprcdicUble racial variable wbuld be 
added to the numerous problems that the newly 
"booming" community faces. 

Blacks and Hispanics live in urban ai^eas more so 
than whites. I suspect that is at least partially 
because many feel they would not be wejcome in 



- Sec DittUMion in Oc^ld. "Tow.rd Social Poltcy " 

- US. Oencrtl Accounting Omce. US, Coal Dtveiopment: Fromiux 
Andcfwn. 'The Black Ubor Force ' i 



predominantly white rural are^is. If that is tlie.case, 
minorities cannot be expected to flock suddenly to 
^such areas on their own. They would have to be 
recruited. Private enterprises have been notably 
unenthusiastic about social experimentation. A re- 
view of some of the employment statistics noted 
earlier clearly indicates that the energy industries 
especially have not been in the vanguard of the 
affirmative action movement. Nor is it reasonable to 
assume that the affected communities will, in and of 
themselves, decide to recruit minorities actively. 
Arid even if they did, thoiigh such an effort would 
undoubtedly help alleviate the unemployment prob- 
lem locally, it would do very little to help alleviate . 
the problem on a national basis— as energy-produc- 
ing sectors directly account for only about 0.5S 
percent of employment nationally.'** 

Oil Shale Development 

This paper has concentrated- principally on the 
problems qf coal development, since coal is the 
niajor Rocfey Mountain r<j30urce that will be devel- 
oped in.the short term. In the long run, however, oil 
shale may become extremely important. The major 
dome^ic oil shale deposits are in western Colorado. 
Some analysts believe tha| in the not-too-distant 
future oil shale will account for about a million 
barrels per day of oil production.'^ 

The labor needs for. oil shale development could 
be considerable, especially when one recalls that 
much of the development would be concentrated in 
a relatively small area. One estimate contends that 
the construction of oil shale facilities could require 
the opening up of thousands of new jobs by 1990." 
The labor, however, would be "highly concentrated 
in the skilled trades."" There would be needs foi* 
pipefitters, engineers, and draftsmen. 

In short, one of the same problems women and 
minorities have with conventional energy employ- 
ment would also exist with oil shale production: 
most women, blacks, and Hispanics have not been 
concentrating in technical and craft work. In order 
for those groups to be most successful in gaining 
entry and promotion in such fields, there would 
have to be a commitment to traihing. 

Wlllitm D. Mclx. ' Oil Shtlc; A Huge RcMurce of Low Ortde Fuel/* 
Entr^: Uu Conu/yation and Supply, ecf. PhiHp Abclwn (Wuhinglon, 
D.C.:AAAS;i974). 

Project Independence Blueprin t: Labor Report, p, ! 0 L 
•* Ibid. 
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TABLE 6 

Department of Energy, Employment Profile by Race and Sex, June 1978 
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Women, Minorities, and the Poor 

There are essentially two ways rising energy costs 
can affect consumers. Such costs can obviously 
make it harder to pay bills. Such costs can also, in 
encouraging investment in energy resources, create 
new employment opportunities. It has been argued 
that there is an offsetting effect, that the benefits of 
increased employment more than compensate for 
the problem of higher prices. " 

In general macroeconomic terms, that may very 
well be true. It is undeniably true, however, that 
those who lose and those who benefit are usually not 
the same. The opening up of opportunities for 
mining engineers and pipefitters will do little to 
alleviate the economic woes of minorities and 
women— and practically nothing to alleviate the 
problems of the elderly who may no longer be in the 
work force. It is for that reason that the question of 
energy cosu cannot simply be wrapped up in a 
theoretical cost-benefit analysis and disposed of on 
the grounds that the benefits outweigh the costs'. 

Grier and others have argued forcefully for a 
reexamination of utility rate schedules that generally 
penalize small (typically poorer) consumers. That 
need exists in all areas of this nation— including the 
Rocky Mountain West. 



There is also a need for a stronger commitment by 
government. Federal and local, to affirmative action. 
A glance at table 6 indicates how poorly the 
Department of Energy is doing on a national level. 
For the Rocky Mountain region, the statistics for 
Department of Energy employment are also poor. 
As of June 1978 there was no blaclf, Hispanic, or 
Asian above the OS- 13 leveK There was no female 
above the OS- 14 level. Of some 100 employees, 
there were 27 women, 4 blacks, and 12 Hispanics. 

There is a need as well for local communities to 
become full partners in the development of exploita- 
tion plans, as well as for manpower planners (in the 
public sector and private industry) to develop 
strategies for training minorities and women and 
channeling them into eiiergy-industry jobs. What 
that requires, among other things, is an attitude 
among the energy developers that, the development 
of human potential is at \tBsi as important as the 
development of bountiful energy resources. Hope- 
fully the Office of Minority Economic Impacts <for 
which provision is made in the recently passed 
national energy legislation) can play an important 
role in helping to create such a concern. 



''^S^nSii^ci fkhlini, 'V$ Energy Coniumpiion and Economic^ 
Orowth;* iinfrny anH idjuity Somf Social Conctrm, - 
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Ei^ployment Opportunities In the Energy Field for 
Blacks In Federal Region Vill 

By Clarke R. Watson* 



Summary 

For a rational discusaion to occur as regards 
''employment opportunities in the energy field for 
women and •minorities in Federal Region VIII/* it is 
important to look first at the national picture. From 
this national picture we can then make certain 
asstmiptions and Apply them on a regional baais. 

I would like also to caution that this study— and 
all American Association of Blacks in Energy 
(AAfiE) studies to date— as the name implies, deals 
from a black perspective. We do not, for e)c^ple, 
conduct studies covering the status of women, since 
we have found that white women, under the guise of 
minority status, have been used to fill positions that 
would otherwise go to black men and women. 
Nowhere is this situation more evident than in the 
senior structure of the Dq>artment of Energy. 

Of the some 20 Assistant Secretaries who adminis- 
ter the Department, not one is a black person. The 
Schlesinger group made it clear as far back as 
January 1977 that blacks need not apply for any 
significant posts that dealt with energy. But to avoid 
the discrimination accusation, 3 white women are 
among the 20 >Vflaistant Secretaries. 

Therefore, it should be understandable that the 
American Association of Blacks in Energy would 
not be devoting its efforts researching how women 
are faring in the Job market. Please understand that I 
am not attacking women; I am merely pointing out 
that those who are determined to keep blacks in a 
second-class economic sutus and thwart the Consti- 

• Mr Watson to chtimuii of ihc American A«odiUon of DUcki In 
Bnerfy and president of tho Wesiland CompuUei. 
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tution, the Congress, and the courts have seized 
upon white women as a handy tool for such purpose. 

To return to my original point, in order to reflect 
'upon how blacks may fare regionally, we need first 
to examine the record nationally. On April 20, 1977, 
the President announced his national energy plan to 
the Nation. The plan's goals are to reduce the 
Nation's dependence on foreign oil by reducing the 
rate of growth of energy demand and increasing the 
reliance' on coal and nuclear power (or energy 
supply. The primary stategy is to use taxes, prices^ 
and regulations to promote conservation of energy, 
especially oil and gas. On the supply side, the plan 
calk for a doubling of the production of coal by 
198S. Other measures to augment supply include 
controlled increases in the price of oil and gas, the 
establishment of a new pricing tier for new-new oil 
whose price would rise over a 3-year period to the 
current 1977 world price, and a speedup of the 
regulatory process for nuclear powerplants. 

While the President may have accurately defined 
energy as the number one problem facing the 
Nation, most black Americans and others of minori- 
ty groups view high rates of unemployment as their 
number one problem. Recent d#velopments suggest 
that the gains made in the sixties in narrowing the 
historical differential between nonwhite and white 
rates of unemployment have been eroded. The 
differential between nonwhite and white rates of 
unemployment, which had declined steadily 
throughout the sixties to a low of 3.3 percent, 
attained a record high of 6.9 percentage points in 
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I97l The historical evidence also indicates that the 
closer the economy is to operating at full capacity 
the lower is the uncmpioyment rate for blacks and 
the smaller is the differential between nonwhite and 
white unemployment rates. Therefore, it ii not, 
surprising that black Americans have recently be- 
come concerned about ,the implications of U,S. 
energy »licy for thii maintenance of sustained' , 
cCOnoiWpnowth and its^nscquent effects on black 
cmploymcni. This study examines these issues. The - 
major cone I usion.% are: 

• A narrowmg^pf the gap between potential ONP 
(4hc' J^vpl ot QNP that woulfl[ be produced if the r 
economy were opcratiiig at* full employipent) an4 
actual ONP fta& a significfu>t impact on reducing the 
uncmploynvcnt rate among black Americans. A 
reduction of the. qW, gap of only I percentage 
pomt 'would reduce the nonwhite unemployment^ 
rate By. 0.5 percentage points. Alternatively, given 
that the noJiwhiic labor force gr6ws by 3.0 percent 

1978, employment for black Americans would 
mcrca.'se" by 192m (The ONP -gap relative U> ^ 
potential ONP was 5,3 perc^nla&e- points in 1977.) 

• A narrowmg. of the gap between <potential ONP 
and actual ONP has the effect of producing a more 
equitable distribution of employment opportunities. 
A rcduction'of the ONP gap of I percentage point 
would reduce the differential' between nonwhite and 

• white unemployment ratea by 0.19 percentage, 

point?;, , \' y ^ . ffr^ 

* • An energy policy that promotes economic elli- 
cicncy also would move the Nation closer to 
producing at the potential ONP rate and would 
thereby reduce both wfiite and nonVvhite unemploy- 
ment. * ' 

• Price controls have not been designed to favoii 
black Amsricans, j^lmoW invariably. they have g^n- 
crated more probleYns than tl\ey have, solved. On 
February 4/1977, the number of nonwhitcs unem- 
ployed a.H a direct result of natural gas shortage^ 

. alone exceeded 240,000. (Estimated from AOA 

numbers;,) w 

• To the extent that there are poverty problems, 
these can be attacked more efficiently by direct* 

- means rather than through ad hoc interferences with 
the pricing mechanism. For example, to the extent 
that crude oil price controls have held down 
petroleum product prices, the- largest part of the 
benefit accrues to higher incomd^ftmilies that own 
, more cars, dfive more miles, li/^.e in larger homes, 
and, therefore, use more energy, 



• By affecting relative prices, tfef controls have 
produced a niisallocation of resources that has 
resulted in lower real ec<%>mic activity and higher 
rates of unemployment with np significant reduction 
in the rate Of inflation. \ 

• Profits ire required to attract investment capital. 
Profits in the petroleum industry are in line with the 
average for all U.S. manufacturing (approximately 
14 percent ahnual return on investment). The petro- 
leum industry is a rising-cost industry. To continue 
to meet its challenge of providing fuel for sustained 
economic growth, it must be provided the necessary 
incentives that permit higher rates of investment 
expenditures. 

• Price ' control policies in this country have 
resulted in the U.S. paying less to domestic oU 
producers to find and develop domestic oil than we 
arc willing to pay to foreign nations to find and 
produce (heir oil ,By subsidizing the oil production 
of foreign natior^, we have increased the size or our 
trade deficit, decreased aggregate demand for goods 
and services, at home, and increased the export of 
U.S. jobs. 

• On a regional and national Ijasis, projections 
beyond 1983 become pure conjecture and ignore 
collateral lawsuits filed by environmentalists and 
other advocates, of no or slow growth that devastate 
the pl^nihg process and accompanying statistical 
analyses. (The nuclear industry is a classic example 
of this syndrome.) 

• Oil and natural ga^^ production is tnore significant 
in. the secondar3t, job market. Exploration for ai^d 
production -of crude oil and natural gas are not 
particularly labor inten^ve except in the casi of 
major fields with exceedingly long production cy- 
cles. Therefore, this activity, though vitally impor- 
tant to overall ccbnoinic stability and the secondary 
job market, has not been included in the regional 
assessment. 



Introduction 

U;S. energy policies have inhibited domestic 
production and have retarded the development of 
new supply technologies. These actioris^ave helped 
to Veduce: economic growth artd by raising unem- 
ployment rates for black Ame^canB have contrib- 
uted toward eroding a substantial portion of tfie 
gains o? the 1960s. Because of the strong direct 
correlation betwejcn economic growth and energy 
availability and consumption, policies that encour- 
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age vigorous expansion of energy supplies are in the 
best interest of black Americans. 

The findings of this paper are fully supportive of 
these conclusions. The paper demonstrates that the 
closer the economy functions to maximum f>otjential, 
the lower the ratds /of unemployment for, black 
Americans and ihe more equal is the distribution of 
employment opportunities between nonwhites and 
whites. The second section shows that the U.S. 
energy policy has generated economic efficiencies 
that ^ave retarded economic growth and employ- 
ment opportunities for black Americank In this 
section,, we show that a market solution generates 
output and substitution effects that have the effect of 
raising the demand for labor. The third sectio^ 
provides data and comment from a regional perspec- 
tive £[nd summarj^tion;, it is followed Iby the. 
conclusion and/acknowledgments. 

Economic Growth^ and Employment 
Opportunities for Black . Americans , 

While an expansion of the U.S. economy will not 
by itself solve the black unemployment problem/the 
evidence shows that an expanding economy does 
significantly reduce the problem of unemployment 
for minorities. During the sixties the economy 
showed « steady rates of economic growth that 
averaged 4.2 percent per annum and i^onwhite 
unemployment rates that averaged 9 percent. By 
contrast, growth from 1970 to 1977 has been 
unsteady and ha^ dropped sharply to an average of 
2.8 percent per annum while nonwhite unemploy- 
ment rates have increased to an average 10.9 percent 
per annum. (See figure 1 and table 1) ^ 
* The difference between potential GNP (i.e., the 
level of GNP that would result if the economy is 
operating at full employment) and actual GNP is the 
GI^P gap, and is shown in flgure 2. With the 
exception of 2' ^tarsv l^'^i and 1973, actual GNP 
levels for the 1970s* have been fai" below potential. 
The GNP gap relative to potential GNP (i.e.^ the 
difference between the potential GNP of a fully ' 
employed economy and actual GNP^alJ divided by 
potential GNP) declined steadily throuj^out the 
period of tfie sixties. Teaching a low of -1.0 in 1969 
(table 1). dy contrast, during the period of t|ie 1970s, 
the pNP gap relative to potential GNP reached a 
record high of 8.7 percent in 1975 and^his decHned 
only modestly to 5.3 percent in 1977. Thus, it may be 
argued that GNP can lise rapidly for several years, 
thus increasing employment commensurately . Black 



Americans suffer disproportionately whenever the^ 
, U.S. economy falls short of its potential. In attempt-' 
ing to explain the relationship between the GNP^gap 
and . black unemployment rates, we estimated the 
relationship between nonwhite unemployment rates 
ai^d the GNP gap using data from 1954: I to 1977. 
The results show^ that a Harrowing of the GNP gap 
signiflcantly reduces the unemployment rate for 
nonwhites (flgure 3). On the average, a reduction of ^ 
the GNP gap of 1 percentage point reduces the 
nonwhite unemployment rate by 0.49 percentage 
points. ^ 

Moreover, a reduction in the GNP gap has the 
effect of reducing the differential between nonwhite 
and white unemployment rates. The nonwhite-white ^ 
unemployment rate differential that averaged 4.7 
percentage points during the sixties increased to an 
average of 5.2 percentage points with ^ the .weaker 
economic conditions that have existed so far in the 
seventies, (table 2 and flgures 4 5). In 1977 the 
nonwhite unemployment rate was 6.9 ^ percentage 
points higher than the white rate.' 

. ■ ' # 

U.S. Energy Policy, Economic r 
Efficiency, and Economic Growth 

What role can U.S. energy policy play in isustain- 
ing high levels of economic growth that create jobs 
for black Americans? WeNhead prices of natural gas 
sold in interstate markets have been controlled since 
1954, while crude oil prices have been controlled 
since 1971. In addition, reflned products are also 
subject to price controls. These controls have the* 
effect of disrupting the normal rationing function of 
the marketplace by allowing users to consume larger 
quantities of reflned products and natural gas than' 
they would otherwise, while, at the same time, they 
have inhibited production by offering less than 
adequa(te pricing incentives. The net effect has been 
a decrease in production of crude oil and natural gas, 
a worsening energy shortage, and a consequent rise 
in oil imports. 

In the natural gas area, the Federal Power 
Commission (FPQ—^npNV the Federal Energy Reg- 
ulatory Commission (F£RC)>^|ias been charged 
with the responsibility of (1) ensuring ; adequate 
supplies bf natural gas and (2) holding down priisres , 
to the interstate c6nsumer. Many economists argue 
that these two objectives are incompatible, and over 
the last 2 decades, adherence to the second has 
prevented the flrst goal from being achieved. In 
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FIGURE 1 

Nonwhite Unemployment Rates and Economic Growth 
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TABLE 1 

Potential and Actual GNP (1972 dollars)' 
(percent changes in. parentheses) 



PotentlaU 



1954 

1955 

1956" 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 



629.7 
651.4 
673.9 
697.2 
7211.3 
746.2 
771.9 
798.6 
826.4 
857.1 
890.3 
925.0 
960.8 
996.3 
1,031.7 
1,068.3 
1,106.2 
1,145.5 
1,186.1 
1,228.2 
1,271.8 
.1,316.9 
1,363.6 
T,412.0 



3.5) 
'3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5) 
'3.5) 
3.5) 
3.5) 
(3.7) 
3.9) 
3.9) 
(3.9) 
(3.7) 
(3.6) 
'^5) 
3.5) 
3.5) 
3.5) 
3.6) 
3.5) 
3.5) 
3.5) 
3.5) 



Actual 



6*3.7 
654.8 
668.8 
680.9 
679,5 
720.4 
•736.8 
755.3 
799.1* 
830.7 
874.4 
925.9 
981.0 
1,007.7 
1,051.8 
1,078.8 
1,075.3 
1,107.5 
1,171.1 
1,235.0 
1j217.8 
1,202.1 
1,274.7 
>1, 337.5 



-1.3) 

:^!. 

'1.8) 
-6.2) 
6.0) 

(5:8) 

(4.0) 

;5.3)-. 

!5.9) 

16.0) 

12.7) 

(4.4) 

2.6) 

-6.3) 

3.0) N 

5.7H 

5.5) 

^1.4) 

-1.3) 

6.0) 

14.9) 



%GNP Qapb 

2.5 
-0.5 

0.8 

2.3 
, 5.8 

3.5 

4.6 

5.4 

3.3 

3.1 

1.8 
-0.1 
-2.1 
-1.1 
-1;9 
-1.0 

2.8 

3.3 

1.3' 
-0.6 

4.2 

6.7 

6.5 

5.3 



•Potential level of real gross national product, billions of 1972 dollars, annual rate, Council of Economic Advisers. 
b% (QNPQap) = ((P<!(tentlal— Actual)/Potentlal)100 ' . . , 

SourcefAmerlcan Association of BIdcks In Energy. 
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FIGURE 2 

Potential and Real GNP 

Billions of * 
1972 Dollars 
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TABLE 2 

Major Unemployment Rates. Whites vs. Blacks and Other Races (Nonwhites) 
(adjusted for seasonal :viariatlon) 



1960 

1961 

196^ 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 



NonwhitM 




10.2 


5.0 


12.4 


6.0 


■ 10.4 


4.9 


' 10.8 


5.0 


9.6 


4.6 


8.1 


4.1 


7.3 


3.3 


7.4 


3.4 


6.7 


3.2 


6.4 


3.1 


8i2 


4.0 


9.9 


5.4 


10.0 


5.0 


8.9 


4^ 


9.9 


5.1 


13.9 


7.8 


13.1 


7.0 


13.1 


6.2 



NonvirhltesWhItes 

5.2 

6.4 

6.0 

5.8 

5.0 

4.0 " 

4.0 

4.0 

3.5 

3.3 

3.0 

4.5 

5.0 

4.6. 

4.8 

6.1 

6.1 

6.9 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statlstlco. 
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evaluating the effects of contrblled prices on induc- 
ing shortages, Professor Milton Friedman has said: 

Economists may not Iqiow much. But we do 
know one thing very Well: how to produce 
shortages and surpli^. Do you want to pro- 
duce a shohage of isny product? Simply have 
government' fix and enforce a legal nrnximmn 
price on the product which is less than the price 
that would otherwise prevail. . . Do you want 
to produce a surplus of any product? Simply 
have government fix and enforce a legal mini- 
mum price above the pri^cN^hat would other- 
wise prevail.^ 

Thus, under controlled natural gas prices, con- 
sumers were able to piurchase natural gas at prices 
that were below the marginal cost of increments to 
supply 80 that prodjucers were discouraged from 
developing new supplies. Following Worid War II, 
natural gas was often regarded as an unwanted 
byproduct of crude oil production, How6ve^, as 
new uses >yere found, the demand for natural gis at 
the conUoUed price exceeded the supply at that 
price. These regulation-induced shortages first ap- 
peared during tlie early 19708 and have become 

t MUton FHedman tnd kobert V. Rooii Vtt Baianct df faymtno: Fnt 
Vtnua Fixed Exchangt Rata (Wuhingtotu D.C: Amcricin Entcipriie 
Institute, 1967). p. I. 



progressively more intense. The cutoff in Arab oil in 
October 1973 aqd the severe winter of 1976-77 
especially highlighted the growing problem. 

Crude oil pricing policies of the U.S. have yielded 
essentially the same results as did the natural gas 
pricing policies. The composite pricing plan now in 
effect ensures that the averagcf price of crude oil in 
the U.S. remains well below world market levels. 
Historically, this has encouraged domestic consump- 
tion, discouraged domestic production, and, through 
the entitlements program, has subsidized the impor- 
tation of foreign drude oil. Now, because of actions 
in the Congress and by the ttdministration, there ib 
some hope for better pricing, particularly after 1§8S. 
However, as referenced in Uie introduction, the 
gains p^diqted by better pricing may >vell be 
negated by increasingly strident activities by envi- 
ronmentalists and their continued filing of '*nui- 
sance** lawsuits. 

A markeit s(^Iution has great appeal. Unlike the 
"regulation-price control** appr^^di, it is simple and 
generates the kinds of economic mtciencies that are 
necessary for sustained econc^nic growth and high 
levels p£ empkyment. The price system induces 
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FIGURE * ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Major Unemployment Rates 
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Nonwhi^e-White Unempldyment Rale Differential and GNP Gap* 
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GNP gap \ 
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users of resources to pui. available supplies to their 
most efllcient use. Higher prices encourage conser- 
vation in the use of energy and provide incentives 
for increased exploration and drilling activity. High- 
er prices for petroleum also encourage the develop- 
ment of shald pil recovery techniques and provide an 
added impetus for the development of substitutes 
such as nuclear power, coal gasification,, and coal 
liquefaction, » as well as such alternative sources as 
wind and solar energy, 

Ch^inging market prices induce transfer of goods 
from less valuable to more valuable uses, and these 
transfers are accomplished in a very iqnpersonal 
manner and without coercion. Adoptmg a market 
pricing approach relieves government of the burden 
of making a judgmental decision as to what might be 
the "just** price. But, more important, the surge in 
domestic energy -related activity that would result 
from deregulation in energy and relief from environ- 
mental assaults is in the best interests of black 
Americans. It creates jobs at home within the energy 
industries and increases the availability of domesti- 
cally produced energy. It is an efficient process 
which raises the level of productivity that is re- 
quired to provide a basis for higher wages in the 
private sector* 

One very important study that highlights the . 
substitution effects of nonenergy-intensive for ener- 
gy-intensive techniques and the resultant impact on 
employment was recently completed by the Interna- 
tional Institute for Economic Research. The argu- ' 
ment is made that both "scale** and "substitution** 
effects contribute to a rise in the demand for labor as 
energy prices rise. The authors suggest that; 



^ those industries which use relatively Jittle ener- 
gy will experiehce a relative decline in the price 
of their output, and hence, as consumers shift 
toward these relatively cheaper commodities 
the outputs of these industries will tend to 
expand. Scale effects would tend to lead to an 
increased demand for inputs — ^including labor — 
within the nonenergy-intensive indus- 
tries, i. . .With an increase in energy prices, 
flrms will eventuall-y substitute away from high 
energy-using method$ of production toward 
labor-using methods or production, and this 
shift will lead to an increase in the demand for 
labor. This is the substitution effect.^ 



* John Cogan, M llruce Johnton. •nd*^(^ich«el P Wird, ••Energy ind 
Join A U)ng>Hun Analytti'' (Original Piper 3/ lnlem«(ion«] ln»(i(u(e for 
Bconnmic Re«carch), pp 20-'2l 
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Using the Hudson-Jorgensen macroeconomic en- 
ergy model, the authors show that the efficiencies 
created by the market solution yield the following 
results: 

[E]nergy policies designed to reduce V.S. im- 
port dependence via higher energy prices also 
raise the demand for labor. 

With the exception of decontrol and a tax on 
crude oil,' energy policies that reduce import!} 
also reduce real per capita GNP. 

Subsidization of coal production has a negligi- 
ble effect on reducing oil imports or stimulating 
aggregate output or employment. ^ 

Decontrol of the domestic crude industry is the 
least costly way to reduce energy /imports: a 
one-third reduction of oil imports by 1 980 is 
associated with an additional three-quarters of a 
million jobs and a real GNP increase of $980 
million.^ ' 

Our estimates seem to confirm the observations of 
Cogan et al. Although the results are only marginal- 
ly significant, they suggest that the recent pattern of 
the seventies in which the prife of energy outpaced 
the price of labor has initiated some ^substitution 
' away4icQm energy-intensive processes to nonenergy- 
intensive processes. Should this trend continue, we 
would expect that on increasing number of firms 
would And it advantageous to incorporate nonener- ' 
gy-intensive modes of production ' in new plant 
designs. Our results suggest that this new trend has a 
dampening effect bn increases in the nonwhite 
unemploymenfrate. 

Thus, it may be concluded that a U.S. energy 
policy that promotes economic efficiency raises the 
level of producAv/ity of the U.5. economy and 
thereby increases output and employment. 

The Region 

Turning to the region, it is gratifying to note the 
data reflect a threefold increase in new energy jobs 
from 19,813 in 1978 to 64.847 in 1983. (See tables 3 
and 4 and flgures 6-12.) Wyoming will experience 
the largest increase from today's 7,908 to 19,937 in 
1983. Colorado is second, going frort 7,593 new 
energy jobs created this year to 16,064 in 1983. Utah 
will more than double from 5,922 to 12,000. North 
Dakota and Montana also show impressive gains. 

• Ibtd.pp 3-4 
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TABLE 3 

Changes In Employment, Region VIII* 
(1977base) 



Yur 

1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



. mcrgy lobs 

9.278, 
14,223 
20,043 
27,221 
29,979 
31,138 



Naw 
■•condarV lob* 

10,535 
15,221 
20,828 
26,552 
30,748 
33,709 



Total naw loba 
eraatad by anaroy 
davalopmant 

19,813 
29,444 
40,869 
53,773 
60,727 
64,847 



•Baaed oninergy Pro)ect Data 1977-83 used In conjunction with Department of Labor Region VIII Labor Demand Model. 



TABLE 4 

Changes In Employment, 1977-83, Region Vlll, by State 

/ Total naw loba eraatad by 

Naw anargy loba Naw aacondary loba anargy dawalopm^nt 



Araa 



^ . ^ j ikQ'i 8 471^ 16,064 

Colorado - 7,593 o.JJ 

North Dakota 5,847 2,676 8,&2J 

ffi"""' ;fa . 1: 1 . 1 g 

South Dakota 1.146 »^4 

Region Vlll Total 31,138 33,709 64,847 

Source: American Aaooclatlon o»iBlack8 In Energy. 
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FIGURE 6 

Region Vlll Energy Employment Changes (1977 base) 
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^FIGURET 
Energy Employment Changes, Colorado . 
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RGURE8 

Emrgy Employinent Changes, Montana 
(1977 bate) 
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HGURE9 



1 « Energy Employment Changee, North Dakota 
* (1977 bate) 




FIGURE 10 

Energy Employment Chaqges, Wyoming 
(1977 base) , 
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FIGURE11 

Energy Employment Changes, Utah 
(1977 base) 
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HGURE12 

Energy Employment Changes, South Dakota 
(1977 base) 



3,000 




South Dakota*s situation will remain relatively 
constant. 

Now, the caveat: based on these data, minorities 
may only experience marginal success over the long 
term in reducing unemployment. Though not a 
desirable circumstance, many of the significant 
opportunities for minorities lie in the construction 
field. But, referencing these data, one can see that 
construction levels off around 1982 and bottoms out 
by 1985. 

Appendix A lists the most significant job catego- 
ries likely to experience ^ramatic changes. At the 
top of the list are the "professional/technical" 
occupations dominated by engineers^ chemists, and 
geologists. Few minorities are trained in these 
professions. This observation is merely a caveat. It is 
a word of caution that, unless minorities themselves 
broaden their career horizons as the world advances, 
they shall continue to fall behind. 

Educationally, to paraphrase Mr. Thoreau, minor- 
ities have marched to a "different drummer." Given 
nhe past, the cadence was valid. Job opportunities 
were s<?verely limited to the ministry, teaching, 
medicine, law, and the social sciences. Whites, were 
convinced and blacks failed to challenge the notion 
that science and technology were beyond their 
intellectual range. Time has /proven that siich was 
r^pt the case. In August 1978, Ebony magazine 
asserted: ^ , , 

The emergence of a New Generation with new 
perceptions and values marks a fundamental 
turning point in America's r^icial dialogue. The 
future of Black and White America will be 
shaped by the responses of a New Gcneratioti 
created by a strange new world of monolithic 
technologies and shifting racial boundaries. 



Yet, all too many minorities still track the so-called 
"traditional careers." It will take great Effort on the * 
part of many diverse interests to reverse this trend. 

The process should begin now so that^ come 1985 
and beyond, adequate numbers of blacks and' other 
minorities are sufficiently prepared to take' advan- 
tage of these hew careers. Some work has already 
begun in this area. The Westland Companies, 
AABE, Denver Public Schools, and the Colorado 
School of Mines have engaged in a scries of planning 
sessions with an ultimate goal of heightening the ^ 
interest of minoT4tips in the earth sciences. 

Industry, surprisingly enough, is way ahead of the 
Federal Government in recognizing the resources 
minorities can bring to energy development. Min9ri- 
ties' ability to advance in the Federal energy 
establishment is quite another matter. Here, minori- 
'^ties continue to bcvCictimized by the Schlesinger 
syndrome, ^e U.S. Conmiission on Civil Rights 
needs to focus more of its attention on why these 
obstacles continue to exist. 

Organizations such as the American Association 
of Blacks in Energy (AABE) must continue to be 
diligent' in bringina/these problems to the attention 
of the public. Fi^|y» it should be recognized that 
unless concertopcFforts are made to prevent ob- 
structionism (the new mantle of cnvironmentalism) 
the question will not be lack of opportunity for 
some, but the absence of opportunity for all. 
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Appendix A 

Occupations In Demand, 1977 to 1983, 
, Fodoral Region Vlll 

Professional Technical 

Mining engineers . % 

Civil engineeis 

Chemists 

Geologists 

Registered nurses 

Engineering, service tech. 

Teachers 

Accountants 

Personnel, labor relations 
Lawyers 
' Physicians 

Managers, Officials, Proprietors : 

Bank, financial managers 

Purchasing agents, buyers 

§ales managers, ret^ 

Officials, admin, public 

Ofjfice managers, adm. ^ ^ 

Sales Workers 

Sales workers 

Insurance agents, brokers 

Clerical Workers 

Secretaries, general 

Bookkeepers 

Cashiers 

Estimators, investigators 

Mail carriers 

Receptionists 

Stock clerks, storekeepers 

Teachers' aides 

Services 

Janitors and sextons 

Cooks 

Waiters 

Food workers 

Nurses' aides 

Practical nurses 



'Child care workers ^ j 
Hairdressers ' 

Firefighters , " 
Guards i 
Police and detectives 
Crafts 

Construction operations 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Bulldozer operators 

Excavating, grading, macfa. 

Crane, derrick, and hoist 

Laborers 

Inspectors, others 

Plumbers, pipefitters / , » 

Boilermakers 

Machinists 
Mechanics, repaired 

Auto^ mechanics and apprentices , 

Heavy equipment mechanics, inc. diesel 

Other mechanics 
Power station operators 
Stationary engineers 
Operatives 
Welders 

Asbestos, insulation workers 
Oarage workers, gas station 
Mine o^ratives 
Oilers, greasers 
Tnickdrivers 

Packers, wrapp>ers, exc. meat 
Blasters 

Cutting operatives ^ 

Drywallers 

Drillers 

Misc. machine operators 
Furnace vendors, stockers 
Delivery sind route workers 
Brakers 
Switchers 




Apptndbc B 

Energy Employment Changes, Region VIII, by States* 
(A Summary of Project-Specific Deveiopments) 

NonerafI 
Powar- cohatruc- Coil-gaa- 
plant tion(pro- I'Icatlon Oil ahala 
Coal conatruc> faaaianai/ conatruc- conatrucr 
mining Hon . .clarlca^i,^tlon Hon 



Region VIII 



North 
Dakota 



Colorado 



Montan^ 



1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
"1982 
1983 
1984 
1983 



8,300 
11,476 
14,639 
17,690 
20,017 
22,083 
25,283 
26,509 



-227 
867 
670 
1,504 
1,435 
31 

-1,852 
-3,074 



?6 
22 
' 150 
150 
« 122 
-35 
-147 
-280 



1978 


227 


375 


. 51 


1979 


311 


591' 


62 


1980 


432 


231 


84 


1981 ; 


578 


60 


28 


1982 


616 


-181 


-34 


1983 


681 


171 


t54 


1984 


1,123 


171 


-54 


1985 


1,945 




^69 


•1978 


2,425 


-529 


1 


1979 


2,828 


-749 


-48 


1980 


3,710 


-299 


-.31 


1981 


4,268 


376 


-14 


1982 


4,818 


953 


7 


1983 


5,543 


596 




1984' 


7,417 


-114 


,'1 


.1985 


7,285 


-827 


-48 


1978 


770 


370 


24 


1979 


990 


982 


63 


1980 


1,443 


1,072 


68 


1981 


1,925 


462 


29 


1982 


2,300 


-1 




1983 


2,380 


-34 


-2 


1984 


2,460 


-778 


-51 


1985 


2,535 


-778 


-51 



524 
1,397 
2,629 
4,217 
4,200 
4,354 
1,366 
1,206 



524 
1,397 
2,629 
4,217 
4,200 
4,354 
1,366 
1,206 



-200 
300 
400 
600 
905 
944 
321 
305 



Total 

changa Elactric Coal 

conatruc- ganara- gaalfica- Total 

» tlon -tlon lldn , changa 

573 385 9,258 

2,086 561 14,123 

3,849 870 . 19,358 

6,471 1,400 414 2Si,975_ 

6,662 1,700 414 28,793 

5,294 1,871 414 29,662 

-312 1,906 1,026 27,903 

■1,843 1,944 1,026 27,636 



1,^32 
2,496 
3,561 
414 5,578 
414 5,296 
414 5,847 
1,026 3,913 
1,026 4,560 

2,165 
2,495 
, 3,944 
5,540 
7,193 
7,593 
8,135 
7,225 

12,035 
2,709 
2,794 
2,677 
2,722 
2.009 
2.084 





950 


55 




2,050 


135 


m 


2,944 


185 




4,305 


281 




3,985 


281 




4,471 


281 




1,483 


281 




1,308 


281 


200 


-328 


68 


300 


-497 


164 


400 


70 


164 


600 


962 


310 


905 


1,865 ' 


510 


944 


1,540 


510 


321 


208 


, 510 


305 


-570 


510 




394 






1,045 






1,140 


126 




491 


378 




-1 


378 




-36 


378 




-829 


378 




'-829 


378 
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Appendix B/contlnued) 
jEnorgyymploymont Changos, Region VIII, by States* 
(A Sumnary of Project-Specific Developments) 



Wyoming 



Utah 



1978 
1*79 
I9d0 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 

n984 
985 



Noncratt 

Pow*r> eonstnie* Coal-gat« > Total 

^ plant tion (pro- Iflcatkm Oil shato chans* 

Coal feonstruc* fMslonal/ construe* construe- eonstrue 

mining tlon elsrIeaO tlon tlon tlon tlon 



2,248 
4,042 
5,289 
6,624 
7,598 
8,169 
8,841 
9,129 

2,630 
3,305 
3,765 
4,295 
4,685 
5,310 
5,442 
5,615 



Eltetrle' Coal 
gsnsrs- gaslllea- 



-236 
-42 
111 
368 
-10 

-588 
.-975 

-983 

-207 
-415 
-445 
238 
674 
-114 
-156 
-657 



-13 
-28 
2 
40 
46 
-'27 
-77 
-83 

13 
-27 
27 
67 
103 
48 
34 
-29 



-394 
-70 
113 
408 
36 
-561 
-1,052 
-1,066 

-194 
-442 
-418 
305 
777 
-66 
-122 
-6^6 



96 
96 
156 
156 
221 
354 
354 
354 

166 
166 
239 
275 
310 
348 
383 
421 



tlon 



Total 
ehango- 

2,095 
4,068 
5.558 
7,188 
7,855 
7,962 
8,143 
8,417 

2.332 
3,029 
3.586 
4.875 
5.772 
5.922 
5,703 
5,350 



'Exproaaod as changts from 1977 emplqyment lovela. 
Source: American Aeaoclatlon of Blacks In Energy. 
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Energy Policies: Developmei;t In the Intermountain 
West and Its Impact on Women and Minorities 

By Roger Kahn^ 

i 



During the sixties, my work in Isrge eastern cities 
focused primarily on the issues of poverty and the 
civil rigbtt of minorities— especially blacks and 
Puerto Ricans. My awareneu of women's concerns 
was heightened through that experience because a 
great number of civil righu and poverty-related 
issues disproportionately affect poor and minority 
women, and alK> because a signiflcant portion of 
female civil rightt and antipoverty woricers were 
among the earliest of the nev^ feministt. 

As the sev^ties began, 1 migrated west and 
choose to move to a small mountain town in 
Colorado's mi^estically beautiftil western slope. 
There were then only about 3S0 residentt (fewer 
than in the apMtfoent building in which I had been 
raised). Most iof them were older people, and an 
unhurried, ftm*loving lifestyle prevailed amidst a 
bunch of boarded-up buildings and the most magnifi- 
cent mountains I hsd ever seen. Like most newcom- 
ers to the area, it took the admonition of an oldtime 
rancher who said, "Son, you can't cat the scenery," 
and the depletion of my savings to make me realize 
that if I wu going to remain a resident of this small 
town, I was going to have to figure out a way to 
make a living. Typically, like mapy of the other new 
immigranu in this overall region, I found work 
servicing other people— the tourists-i-who came to 
the area to enijoy the environment, and thereby 
demonstrated that; although the scenery couldn't be 
eaten dir^y, it wu possible to make a living and 
participate in an active,' viable, tourist-based econo- 
my by providing services to people who came to re- 

• Mr. lUhD k cxKmtivt dirictof of the Colorwlo CqiOltibii for PuD 
Bfflploybent locAttt) io Denver^ 
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create tUtaiselves by playing in and appreciating the 
pristine environment. 

After spending the first half of the decade living in 
this small town, I decided to move back to a city and 
resume my fiill*time work in the area of human 
rightt. This time, however, probably because of my 
intimate involvement with the clear, natural sur- 
roundings, my definition of fimdamental human 
rightt was broadened to include the right of' every- 
one to reside, work^ and play in a clean environ- 
ment Fortunately, I was able to find work eventual- 
ly with an organization that interpreted the quest for 
human dignity in much the same way as I. 

For approximately the past 2 years, I have been 
working with a tax-exempt, nonprofit, conimunity 
education organization called the Colorado- Coali- 
tion for Full Employment. Our primary goal is to 
create a society in rural and urt>an Colorado in 
which everyone who wantt to work is able to do so 
at a job that has meaning for that individual as well 
o for the cpnununity in which be or she lives. 
Addidonally, because of the incredibly magnificent 
beauty of the Colorado landscape— and that is 
clearly what attracted the minority of our present 
residents— we are particularly concerned that jobs 
which are created keep the integrity of our very 
delicately bidanced environment intact ' 
The twin concerns of employment and environ- 
^ ment and the ways in which they intersect have 
- caused lis to think about the Colorado economy and 
what's happening to it, and particularly to think 
about what effect the increased national demand for 
production will have on us. Clearly,* employment 
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and environmental issues come, together most^poi^ 
gnantiy in this region around the whole questioji of 
energy production. Although our analysis has fo- 
cused on Colorado, I believe most of it is directly 
transferable to other Rocky Mountain region States 
because the projected massive energy development 
in the Intermountain West ultimately is based upon 
what is determined to be national— and perhaps 
even international — energy needs. And the major 
energy reserves are not confined solely to Colora- 
do's borders. Fd like to share some of our thinking 
with you today, particularly focusing on the social, 
economic, and political impacts of that national 
demand on women and minorities. 
^ To begin with, when we think about the Colorado 
economy *and the indCistries that form its basis, we 
think of agriculture, tourism and recreation, and 
rr^eral production. Neither agriculture nor tourism 
requires large residential populations and, in a 
semiarid area where water is air too scarce, that is a 
major asset, Agriculture, as well as tourism and 
recreation, moreover, is economically dependent on 
a pure environment. Agriculture needs good water 
for irrigation and good land for food production; 
' tourism and recreation need good water for fishing, 
camping, kayaking, and skiing, and unspoiled visla^ 
to attract visitors. 

It is worth noting that these two components of 
the economy are integral parts of the national 
interest.* Clearly, food production is in the national 
interest: we all have to eat. Less obviously but 
equally certain, tourism and recreation are part of*^ 
the national interest today. All one has to do, even 
for a single season, is service the needs of the tourists 
from New York City, Chicago, Atlanta, Houston, 
and Los Angeles who come to Colorado's mountain 
communities to understand that, in our pressurized, 
industrial society where people lead lives of 
rwf sucb qujct desperation, there must be places 
where people can go to regenerate their worn souls 
and rc-crcate themselves so they can once again 
return to their home communities and fight their 
daily battles. 

Seemingly then, it is important that new industry 
demands which are placed on this region do not 
V destroy the • existing economy, lifestyles, or the 
enviironment bn which both are based for the people 
who live and work in this region. The massive 
energy production activitic3 that are projected must 
complement and supplement already viable econom- 
ic activities> Energy policies must recognizi the 



needs of rural producing areas^ well as those urban 
areas where the great proportion of energy is 
consumed. . 

Prior to focusing specifically on the impact of 
energy development in- this region on women and 
minorities, it is important to discuss energy) policies 
in general as they relate both to production (which 
we think of in terms of both conventional and 
alternative techndlogies) and consumption. These 
p>olicies must focus on both short- and long-term 
needs, and they must distinguish between conven- 
tional energy production— oil, gas, and coal — and 
alternative energy production — solar, wind, water, 
geothermal, biomass conversion, and the like. 

Moreover, there are some fundamental principles 
that must guide our quest for sane energy policies. 
Energy policies must provide energy as cheaply as 
possible to the cbnsumer; they must be aimed 
toward employing as many people as possible; they 
must favor environmental integrity; they must stress 
^physical safety; and finally, energy policies must 
encourage the full utilization of whatever available 
human and environmental resources exist at a local 
level. Significantly, if these criteria are, adhered to 
strictly^ people with low or fixed incomes, a dispro- 
portionate number of whom are minorities, women, 
older, and handicapped people, will benefit the most. 

Oil, gas, and coal, those forms of conventional 
energy production most likely to supply our energy 
demands in the short range, must conform to these 
principles. This means, for example, that under- 
ground coal mining, which is much more labor 
intensive than surface or strip mining, must respect 
environmental considerations inside the mine, where 
worker environmental and safety issues are para- 
mount, as well as outside the mine. Coal companies 
must employ additional people to supress coal dust 
(helping to minimize black lung), to drain water 
from the mines, and to install, check, and maintain 
roof bolts and support beams (to prevent cave-ins). 
All mines, but surface mines in particular, must 
reclaim, revegetate, and reforest the land after the 
coal has been taken from the earth. 

On the consuming side of the equation, because 
coal is so dirty, industrial air and water pollution 
abatenient requirements must be folldwed strictly, 
ai^d th|s also creates more jobs and employs more 
people. Incidentally, because coal extraction — and 
other forms of energy production ^ well— use so 
• much water, it is iniportant for that water to be 



recycled so it can be used for the other industries 
that are based in our rural areas. 

Undoubtedly, there are additional costs attached 
to these requirements, so it must be pointed out that 
this does not conflict with the principle of providing 
needed energy to the consumer as clieaply as 
possible. Corporate profits are so large in conven- 
tional fonris of energy production that it can be 
reasonably ^iirgued that the energy-producing corpo- 
rations Vhould absorb the additional cost of these 
programs out of profit ajnd still be able to attract 
investors. 

To minimize the negative impacts of energy 
production in those communities and surrounding 
areas where most of the energy needed for the short 
term is produced, large amounts of public and 
private monies must be provided up front — that is, 
before they are inundated by development— to help 
those rural communities provide the services neces- 
sary to support rapidly increased work forces. These * 
include monies for housing, schools, roads, social 
services, and so on. Additional programs need to be 
funded to provide job training for local citizens so 
they can work in the mineral-producing occupations 
and, thereby, further minimize the boomtown popu- 
lation explosion syndrome that so disrupts a commu- 
nity's way of life. It might be added here that, 
although I am speaking about rural areas primarily, 
the City and County of Denver— because it is the 
administrative center for most of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region^inineral development— is also suffering 
from syndrome and needs to be treated as an 
energy -impacted area as well. 

What specifically, then, will be the effect of this 
energy development on women and minorities? At 
first blush and according to major conventional , 
energy producers, it would appear quite good. We 
should expect more jobs, which women and minori- 
ties definitely need, increased opportunities, and on 
the consuming side, an unending supply of energy to 
heat and light homes, to cook and refrigerate food, 
to transport people between the major activities in 
their lives, to support job activities where people 
work, and to permit minorities and women to obtain 
a larger portion of the bounty of American society. I 
suggest, however, that the picture is not nearly as 
rosy as it at first seems or as the conventional energy 
corporations and their hired consulting firms claim. 

Generally, social costs 6f energy development are 
not included in the cost-benefit equation, £^d if 
Alaska is any example— where unemployment sky- 



rocketed from 6 percent before the pipeline to 16 
percent after it— the long-term employment benefits 
associated with conventional energy development 
afe questionable at best. It is likely also that the cost 
of conventional energy production to consumers 
will become so high (especially following the dere- 
gulation of natural ' gas) because fossil fuels are 
increasingly a scarce resource, that many older and 
poor women, blacks. Chicanes, and other minority 
people will find that they cannot afford heating, 
lighting, refrigeration, transportation, and other 
fundamental living costs. 
Furthermore, virtually all conventional energy- 
^ producing corporations, including those now devel- 
oping new technologies such as oil shale or coal 
liquefaction, are vvell-established and entrenched 
multinational corjp^ations. Their record of employ- 
ing minorities and women in the actual extraction of 
oil, gas, ai;id coal has been abominable. You do not 
need statistics to see this; one needs only tour the 
actual work sites to see that Chicano and black men, 
or women of any color, ace absent from the places 
where energy is extracted and processed in the 
Rocky Mountain region. And essentially the same 
observation can be made about the administration 
and policy positions within conventional energy- 
producing corporations. A luncheon visit to Den- 
ver's Petroleum Club, a favorite spot for energy 
company executives, reveals very few,« if any, 
Chicanos, blacks^ or women. The downtown energy 
building boom, which is stimulated by conventioi)ial 
energy-company office needs, holds little promise 
either of employing significant numbers of minorities 
or women, except in traditional, low-level, and 
dead-end jobs. 

Jobs in conventional energy production are highly 
technical. They require training in engineering, 
natural ^sciences, business administration, law; inter- 
national relations, construction, and heavy equip- 
ment maintenance. In addition to technical academic 
training in universities, ' most of these skills are 
learned on the job. The only way to learn to operate 
an oil rig or negotiate for oil rights is to work on a 
rig or sit in on the negotiating sessions. In essence, 
the existing corporations are the only available 
training grounds, and their records to date do not 
warrant much enthusiasm for the inclusion of signifi- 
cant numbers of any group of people other than the 
Anglo man. In fact, one could argue that because of 
the increased national demand for energy how and at 
virtually any cost, coupled with an industi7-widc 
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hbtory of shoddy afiimuitive action practices and 
the new Bakkeiam that seems to be running rampant, 
the conventional energy-producing corporations 
might even regress in their hiring practices of 
women and minorities. 

Additionally, because conventional energy has to 
be tapped where it is found— and in this region that 
is usually in remote rural areas — new '1>oomtowns'* 
are created. In a great many casc^, blacks and 
Chicanos and women wanting to work outside the 
home do not live in these places, are not actively 
recruited to go to them, are harassed when they do 
venture into these areas, and not surprisingly under 
these circumstances, are not especially interested in 
reloipating to these areas. Consequently, the boom- 
town phenomenon is especially detrimental to the 
interests of women, blacks, and Chicanos for some 
relatively subtle and insidious reasons. Besides the 
high rates of family disintegration (in the few 
instances where families move to these places 
together), alcoholism, drug abuse, brutality of all 
sorts, and a general "Wild West" syndrome per- 
vades. The dominant philosophy is that of the 
rugged individual he-man who sees women merely 
as sex objects. This philosophy tends to erode, 
through adult socialization and peer pressure pro- 
cesses, even the limited progress that women have 
made since the revitalization pf the women's move- 
ment in the mid-sixties. Similarly, that same ethic— 
because virtually all of the "he-men" are whiter- 
permits the old stereotypes of blacks and Chicanos 
to become dominant, and this also tends to destroy 
whatever limited progress minorities have made. 
Racist and sexist attitudes run rampant in boom- 
towns. 

One needs to question closely, whether in fact 
dependence on the increased production of oil, gas, 
and coal in this region does benefit Chicanos, blacks, 
and women, either in this region or nationally. 
Seemingly, neither from the point of view of a 
busiiiessperson, an employee, or from the perspec- 
tive of a consumer will these groups benefit from 
conventional energy production in either-tlic short 
or the long run. While conventional energy produc- 
tion may employ many people, it shows little 
promise of addressing either the employment or 
consumer needs of minorities and women. 

If we examine alternative energy production— i.e., 
solar, wind, bioma^s, geothermal, and energy con- 
sen/ation— docs the same picture fexist for women, 
Chid^os; and blacks from the . perspective of the 



producer, the worker, or the consumer? As with 
conventional energy production, although the pic- 
ture is not black and white, the trends are clear. 

The alternative energy industry, and the various 
technologies associated with it, is relatively new and 
very rapidly expanding. It is not entrenched present- , 
ly in the (Established hierarchy of power in the U.S. 
and as such does not have a long history of 
excluding women, Chicanos, and blacks from deci- 
sionmaking and {Administrative functions. In fact, 
Anglo women are prominently involved in altema* 
tive energy . enterprises, and Chicano and black 
people are increasingly becoming involved in these 
fields. The potential exists in alternative energy 
production for women and minorities to enter into 
all phases of activities, including high-level, policy* 
making positions in the private and public arenas 
aiid, by so doing, shape the directions of these 
emerging industries so that they are responsive to 
the needs of women and minority people. 

Perhaps the most exciting potential of alternative . 
ene|-gy development and conservation a<^tivities, at 
least from the point of view of an advoca^ for a full 
employment economy, is the huge job creation 
potential associated wi^h these technologies, espe- 
cially for women, Chicanos, and blacks who haye 
generally the highest rates of unemployment and 
underemployment. A study conducted by Splarcal, 
for example, concludes that for the next 10 years 
solar space and water heating alone could account 
for the creation of over 375,000 jobs in California;* 
proportionate numbers of jobs would be created in 
this region as well. Interestingly, another study, by 
California's Department of Labor, demonstrates' that 
there are about seven times as many jobs created 
with solar energy compared to the same number of 
energy units produced with a major poWer plant. 

Most importantly, the very great proportion of 
jobs associated with alternative energy development 
and^ energy conservation are relatively low-level 
techndlogies. They do not . require a Ph.D. in 
chemical engineering, nuclear physics, geology, or 
12 years of experience in international taw. Most 
jobs associated with these technologies are for either 
unskilled, skilled, or semiprofessional workers. For 
blacks, Clficanos, and women who are dispropor- 
tionately underskilled and underexperienced, this 
factor associated with alternative energy production 
could bring renewed hope for individual ana group 
economic advai^cement within our broader society. 



Moreover, because alternative energy and conser- 
vation activities are fundamentally decentralized, 
they can be adapted easily to different settings. The 
incredible sun and wind power in Region VIII, for 
example, call be harnessed to provide energy for our 
local needs. I Along the coasts, tidal power— when 
developed further— will probably be extremely use- 
ful to those regions. Alternative energy technologies 
can be produced both in the highly populated areas 
like Denver — where most minorities and many 
women wanting to work outride the hontie reside — 
and they can be produced in rural areas as well. 
JVdditionally, because alternative energy is a decen- 
tralized industry, large concentrations of skilled 
workers and prqfesisionals do not exist in any one, 
two, or three geographic areas. Whereas oil rig 
drillers all may seem to live in Texas and coal miners 
in West Virginia, solar workers can be as profitably 
recruited and trained from indigenous populations as 
transferred from other areas. Lx>calized production 
of energy promises to keep the energy-related jobs 
within the reach of women and minoritiet^ living in 
the cities and towns where alternative energy is 
produced. With a region as fragile as ours, this 
becomes quite important as a mitigating factor 
against energy-indpced large population shifts and 
(boomtowns and the concomitant environmental 
destruction associated with them. 

Finally, from the consumer point of view, alter- 
nate ener^gy production and energy conservation 
hold the promise of sharply reducing utility bills, 
gasoline costs, tad food prices. This is particularly 
important when one considers that large numbers of 
women and minoritiits are either poor or working- 
class people and that the projected escalation of 
fundamental costs is beyond imagination. Consider, 
for example, that Colorado paid $13 million in 1977 
^ to heat its public State office buildings and tha? in 
I988_ju8t 1 1 years later— that same bill is projected 
to be $118 million. That tenfold increase will be 
paralled by the increase in utility costs to the 
residential consumer. However, with alternative 



energy production, including energy conservation, 
the demand for costly conventional fuels am be 
reduced sharply. The American Institute of /irchi- 
tects, for example, has pijojected that by 1990, by 
making old and new buildings energy efficient; we 
copld be saving the equivalent of more than! I2«5 
million barrels of petroleum a day, which is ailittle 
more thaln we are importing daily presently,! and 
which is also about as much energy as the )|990 
projected .production capacity of any one of 1 the 
prime energy systems: domestic oil, nuclear, coaK or 
gas. A serious alternative energy development pro 
gram will sharply reduce costs to the consumer. 

By way of summarizing, let me suggest that 
conventional energy production in Region Vul 
does not, I think, hold great promise for women 
minorities. It does not oflTer great promise at thl 
employer, employee, or consumer level. By con 
trast, alternative energy development and energ; 
conservation appears to offer great ^ promise to 
women and minorities. It is a newly emerging 
industry with room at the top; it can utilize relative- 
ly low-level skills and is labor intensive. Hence, 
there is room for expanding work forces, and it has 
the potential of reducing real costs of utilities, food, 
and transportation to the consumer. 

Finally, I begin by recognizing that the economics 
of this region and the human activities that are 
dependent on them are dependent upon a relatively 
small population and a clean environment. Whatever 
additional industry is developed in this region— and 
conventional and alternative energy production is 
the most likely— must supplement what already 
exists. There is little doubt that conventional energy 
will be extracted from the earth in Region VIII. The 
challenge is twofold. First, we must make sure that 
the industry meets our human and environmental 
needs as it proceeds and, secondly, that we develop 
rapidly a massive, nationwide, alternative energy 
and conservation system so we in the Intermountain 
West don't have to relinquish our way of life to meet 
the energy demands of our nation. 



Energy Development in Region VIII: Impact on 
Women and Mlnorltles-rResponse to Ellis Cose and 
Clarke Watson 

By Hester McNulty^ 



The League of Women Voten of the United 
Sutes is ft volunteer citizens' group with 131,000 
members organized into over 1,300 local leagues in 
all SO Sutes, the Virgin Islands, Puerto' Rico, and 
the District of Columbia. Almost 5,000 of those 
members live in the six Sutes that comprise Federal 
Region VIIL 

The league has been involved in both natural 
resources— land use, solid waste, air quality, watpr 
resources, energy— and human resources— educa* 
tton, employment, housing* equal rights— for a 
number of years. And although we have separated 
* these program areas, it is very evident to us thai 
there is a symbiotic relationship. This is especially 
true when the interrelationship of governmental 
decisions about energy development and use and the 
impact of these deeisions on both low-lncome people 
and minorities is consider^. 

The league's human resources statraient of posi* 
tiori includes support for education and training of 
disadvanUgcd people and for Federal efforu to 
prevent and/or remove discrimination in education, 
employment, and housing.* We also believe that 
* equality of opportunity in onployment should in* 
dude the participation of gove'mment at all levels 
and encourage the participation of private institu** 
tions. 

Our energy position states that the United Stfttes 
cannbt and should n6t maintain iU historical rate of 
energy consumption.* Not only u a member of the 

• Ml. McMuliy »• nitufiJ reunuca coordlniior for the tmgoe of Womtn 
Votefi of the United Suua. 
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world community but in the national interest, the 
United Sutes must make a significant and progress 
sive reduction in \tA energy growth rate. To achieve 
this goal, the Nation must develop and Implement 
energy strategies that— while taking account of 
diflercnces in the needs and r^urces of Sutes and 
regions— give precedence to the national good. We 
think that in the near term— between now and the 
year 2000— top priority must be given to cooserva* 
tion, renewable resources, especially solar heating 
and cooling, bioconverdon and wind, and the 
environmentidly sound use of coal. 

These positions— although we have, many others 
that address spedflc areas— form the basis on which 
we have and will addrea the energy development 
impacU in Region VIII. 

In r6q)onding to the papers of Mr. Cose and Mr. 
Watson, I would first like to speak to western coal 
production. The 1973 figures for four SUtes with 
projectioi^ from a 1975 report quoted by Mr. Cose 
do not give a true picture of what is actually 
happening. The Department of Interior's Annual 
Report on Coal shows that western* coal production 
has risen f^m 47 million ,tons in 1972 to 121.2 
n^on tons in 1977— from 8 percent to 18 percent of 
the national production.* Another mott Important 
faptor for Re^on VIII is that the per6enUgo of 
western coal production ^rom Federal lands, in* 
creased from 21 percent to 42 percent during the 
same period. 

• Ibid. » • 
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Production from Federal lands has increased in 
spite of the 1971 moratorium on leasing, although 
short-term and preference-right leases have been 
granted. The settlement of NRDC v. Hughs ■ in 
February 1978 will result in even more development 
of Federal coal, ^d it is predicted that /1 985 
production from Federal lands wiirbe 180 million 
tons.* ' 

This acceleration of Federal leasing will soon 
affect the employment of women in underground 
.mines. Although a large portion of Federal coal will 
be surface mined, there are significant underground 
deposits. The 1920 Mineral Leasing Act, section 30, 
provides that each lease shall contain provisions 
prohibiting the employment of any girl or woman, 
without regard to age, in any mine below the 
surface. In Region VIII, women are working in 
underground mines, some adjacent to Federal lease 
tracts. If private mines are extended to Federal 
lands, these women would have to stop working, 
and no woman could be employed underground in a 
new mine under a Federal lease. 

While this provision may not be constitutional, 
and may have to be tested, passage of the Equal 
Rights Amendment would unquestionably give 
women the right to work underground on Federal as 
well as private land. The League of Women Voters 
Education Fund has had a litigatipn project directed 
at the women in mining issues, but because the 
^project was oriented to eastern mining, it did not 
address this topic. - 

All of the Region VIII States will be affected by 
'the secondary impact of the stcpped-up develop- 
ment of both Federal and private coal. Primary 
impacts are — and will be— affecting all of the States, 
with the possible^ exception of South Dakota. Al- 
though the largest amounts will be mined in Wyom- 
ing and Montana, mines, coal-fired generating 
plants, and probably conversion facilities 'will be 
dispersed across the region. I personally do not think 
oil shale will be developed in the near future beyond 
the prototype stage," but just the expectation has 
created a miniboom in the area of Colorado. 

The States vary in their receptiveness to develop- 
ment, but they are all concerned with the conflict 
between agriculture and energy production— and in 
the West the critical factor is water. The political 
effect in Wyoming of the p^-oposed slurry pipeline 

• NRDC V. Hughii, filed by the Natural Resource* Defcnsc^Council in U.S. 
District Court for the District of Columbia against thfe Department of 

Interior, Oct, 21, 1975, 
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referred to by Mr. Cose was not^ue to a reaction to 
exploitation of energy resources per se, but toj^the 
use of water for coal transport out of the State. The 
Balkanization of the Western States can be modified 
if Federal energy policy is sensitive to the balance 
between agriculture and ^energy development and 
the balance of water for both sectors* Energy ^ . 
development.must be staged fo as not to overwhelm 
agricukure.^ 

Most of the coal will be mined in rural areas; most 
of the coal-fired generating plants and conversion 
facilities will' be in similar locations. Gilmore has 
documented the impact on SWeetwater County, 
Wyoming, where both a coal-fired generating plant 
was under construction and mining was occurring.^ 
Total employment rose from around 3,000 in 1970 to 
over 15,000 in 1974. The population increased from 
18,391 to 38,300 in the same period. ; 

The major problem areas were housing, health 
services, recreational and cultural op|Sortunities, and 
domestic considerations. The last diriectly affected 
women. Not . only were housing and local services 
insufficient, but employment opportunities for wom- 
en were limited. In addition, the social fabric of a 
small western community wa$ not open to the new 
women who arrived. The -suicide and* alcoholism 
rate for women soared. 

In 1977 the League of Women Voters Education 
Fund sponsored two conferences funded by Re- 
sources for the Future on the impact of western coal 
development. One of these was held in Farmington, 
New Mexico, which had undergone 'its fust boom in 
the 1950s because of oil and gas exploration develop- 
ment. When coal and powerplant construction creat- 
ed a second boom in the 1970s, the^ social impacts' 
were less severe. The infrastructure was in place and 
the persons who were the newcomers in the fifties, 
remembering the hostility of a small agrarian com- 
munity,, were more receptive to newcomers. Women 
had opportunities for employment, there were recre- 
ational programs for them and their children, and 
social and health services were in place. 

This brings up the question of whether every 
comi^unity has to learn from experience or whether 
experience can be transferred. Both the States and 
Region VlII are attempting to answer, this question 
with technicaJ assistance for planning in communi- 
ties th^tM-e undergoing rapid growth (due .to energy 

• Annual Report on Coal. 

* John Gilmore, Analysis of Financing Problems in Coal and Oil Shale Boom 
Towns (Washingibn, D,C.: Federal Energy Administration, July 1^76). 
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development. Women will be directly affected by 
the succjess of these programs. 
, Some energy companies are creating new, towns 

or planned conrniimities near mines and powerplant 
const ruction-^Colstrip, Montana, and Wright, 
Wyoming, are prime examples. The new residents 
will create theii" own social structure, so the imp§ct 
on the women living there should be alleviifepd. 
Construction of new towns also offers employment 
opportunities for both minority and;, nonminority 
construction workers from urban areas diie to 
manpower scarcity in rural ^regions. However, the 
president of the Denver construction firm that built 
- the shopping center, conmiunity center, and ware- 
houses in Wright said, "It's hard to get workers. At 
first we started bringing them up from Denver, but 
it's hard to keep them in Wright.''* 

It would appear, however, that a new town would 
be more socially open to permanent nainority resi- 
dents than the traditional closed society of small 
western communities. Affirmative action tor minori- 
ty employment could first be directed toward new 
towns or other areas not overwhelmed with inade- 
quate institutions and methods of handling growth. 
Larger, existing cities in the boom regions such as 
Grand Junctibri, Casper, or Billings could also be 
targeted. 

An additional point that needs to be made is the 
difference between the employment ramifications Sf 
mining and powerplant or conversion facility con-' 
struction. Mining is long term— 20 years or more- 
while construction is short term— 3 to 4 yearsi It 
takes very few employees to pxn a powerplant once 
it is built. As mining offers long-term, stable employ- 
ment, minority training and affirmative action pro- 
grams could emphasize placement in the mining 
industry. ' 

It is surprising that neither Mr. Cose nor Mr. 
Watson addressed two large minority groups in 
Region VIII— Hispanics and Indians. Indians not 
only live near coal development areas, they own the 
rights to large deposits. Although the tribes can 
realize monetary gain from c6al development, they 
fear their traditional way of life, water rights, and aif 
quality are in jeopardy, The Northern Cheyenne 
have recently declared their reservation a class I air 
quality region, which has implications for power- \ 
plant'construction in Montana. 

• Steven Grogan, quoted on p. 66, Rocky Mountain News, Oct. 22, 1 978. 

• The Impacts op Western Coal Development, League of Women Voters - 
Education Fund (Wtshingion. D.C: Publication No. 165, 1978). 
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When the League of Women Voters conference in 
Farmington ioiired the Navajo Reservation, the 
conflicts were/ apparent. In 1962 Congress finally 
Mft|ed an I808 treaty agreement and authorized an 
irfl^tioft project for 110,630 acres of dry but fertile 
reservation land. This project, when completed, Moll 
employ 3,006 people with~Mr^ditional estimated 
15,000 jobs ! in associated services. In 1976 the 
reservation had* an unemployment rate of 6S percent 
and meflian annual income of $900.* 

If proposed coal gasification plants are built, there 
would not be enough water for both irrigation and 
energy, and during construction the plants would 
employ a large influx of mostly non-Indians. The 
Navajo Nation has recenitly been more. aggrcsi3ive in 
demanding jobs for Navajos in the mining opera- 
tions on the reservation. But the question remains: is 
the irrigation project, which is related to the 
traditional agrarian liociety and offers long-term 
employment opportunities, the best use of the water 
from a , national perspective? At the ipoment irriga- 
tion has won over coal gasification, but what will 
happen if. in the future there are' massive energy 
shortages? 

The 26 tribes that occupy the northern Great 
Plains in the States of Montana,* North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, and Nebraska stated in 
their Declaration of Indian flights to the Natural 
Resources in the Northern Great Plains States that the 
development of coal and the concomitant use of 
water, air, and other natural resources threatens the 
viability of our environment and the continued 
existence of the 26 tribes that occupy the northern 
Great Plains.*** Again, the Northern Cheyenne have 
won the right t© clean air for the liiomerit, but who 
will win in the future? At the end of this declaration. 
Sitting Bull is quoted as appropriate to today's 
situation. He said, in part, in 187S: 

But now we have to deal with another breed of 
people. They were few and weak when our 
forefathers first met them and now they are 
many and greedy. . . .Love of possessions is a 
disease with them. They make rules to suit 
themselves. . . They claim this Mother Earth 
of ours for their own and fence their neighbors 
away from th^m. They degrade the landscape 
with their buildings and they waste. They 
compel thie natural earth to produce excessively 
and when it fails they force it to take medicine 

iv ■ ■ ' ■ 

«• Declaration of Indian Rights to the Natural Resources in the Northern 
Great Plains States (Northern Grcit Pltini Resources Progrwn, 1974). 
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to produce more. This is an evil. . . .We 
cannot live the way these people live and we 
' cannot live beside them. They have little re-^ 
spect for Nature and they ofTend our ideals. 

While Hispanics live throughout the region, the 
. largest concentration is in Colorado, bpth along the 
Front Raiige and in rural areas, especially in the 
southern part of the State. Mapy live at, near, or 
below ihe poverty level. The increased cost of . 
energy has a direct impact on their lives. In rural 
areas, wood for heating is becoming scarce and the 
price of propane is soaring even more than urban 
energy rates. 

The, Rocky Mountain Center on the Environment 
(ROf^COE) conducted a project in the small, low- 
income town of San Luis located in av cold mountain 
valley in southern Colorado." The community, 95 
percent Hispanic, was acutely aware of its own 
. energy crisis. ' • 
^ The projfeqt emphasized alternative energy 
sources arid devices without stubstantial investment 
in elaborate systems. Solar construction and winteri- 
zation techniques were taught at community work- 
shops, aiid^the interest in this project has spread to 
•other parts of Colorado's San Luis Valley. The 
development of small-scale and community solar 
systems in southern Colorado could both provide 
job opportunities ii) a depressed region for Hispanics 
and also liessen the impact of rising fuel prices. 

Neither Mr. Cose nor Mr. Watson delineated that 
one of the greatest impacts of energy development is 
on Denver itself, the hub of the energy boom and 
where most of the minority population lives. The 
jobs created are not oijly directly related to energy 
companies, but to the associated services an increas- 
ing population requires. 

It is true, as Mr. Cose maintains, that the energy 
companies are a largely white male bastion. In the 
last several years some women, blacks, and Hispan- 
ics have been employed in a professional capacity. 
But women in these positions tell me that while they 
have cracked the outer barrier, the inner barrier is 
still there— the decisionmaking process is dominated 
by white males. Arid until more women and minori- 
ties are encouraged to choose a degree in engineer- 
ing or geology instead of the more traditional fields, 
it will probably remain tlfis >yay. > 

«' Ibid. 

ROMCOE, San Luis, Future Power {Denver, Colo.: 1978). 



Howcjver, both women and minorities either have 
the background and skills or can be trained for the 
jobs that are a result of th^ energy boom. Denver 
serves not only the population of the metropolitan 
area, buMs the service and distribution center for 
most of the Rocky Mountain region. Aitirmative 
action and training programs can help ensure that . 
both women and minorities will not be relegated to 
low-paid, entry-level jobs. 

Grand Junction, Billings, Casper, and Rapid City 
have become the regional centers in the energy areas 
and a variety of employment opportunities are and 
will be available. These population centers provide a 
range of services not available in* the rural areas 
where energy development is occurring — from hos- 
pitals and other medical services to^a range of places 
to shop. Jobs associated with the energy boom are 
myriad and not limited to direct employment by the 
industry. 

Mr. Cose has referred to the l^nefits of low-sulfur 
coal as being enjoyed by only the residents of 
midwestem cities. However, the, 1977 amendments 
to the Clean Air Act to a large extent negate the 
low-sulfur' advantage of western coal over high- 
sulfur eastern coal. Best-available control technblo- 
gy — ^^scrubbers — will be required for all new or 
substantially modifled large coal-fired plants wheth- 
er they bum low- or high-sulfur coal. This provision 
may slow down the rate at which western coal is 
developed but will not stop it.^ 
i Mr, Watson gives evidence that the closer the 
economy is to operating at full capacity, the lower 
the unemployment rate is" for minority groups. It 
should be pointed out, hp we ver,. that although fuels 
and electricity are the most energy-intensive goods 
in the economy, the fuel industries and electrical 
companies provide very iittle employment per dollar 
of go0ds produced. Thus, the case for conservation 
, ratlier than increased production can be made, as 
stated by Dennis Hayes in Energy: The Case for 
Conservation: ^ 



to the extent that a consumer conserves fuel and 
spends money on anything else, he will provide 
mpre employment as well as use less energy. 
Capital diverted from nuclear reactors, coal 
gasification facilities and petroleum • facilities 
will produce more long-term employment if 
invested in any other enterprise." 

Denntt HAyes, Energy: The Case for Consermtion (Wuhtngtoii, D.C.: 
WorldwAtch Inttitute. 1976). ♦ ' ' ' ■ ' ' 
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In A Time to Choose: America i Energy Future, the 
Ford Foundation's energy pdlicy project, when the 
shares of energy, capital^ and labor of energy-inten- 
sive industries were compared, it was found that 
they consume one-third of the total U.S. energy, 
they account for 45 percent of U.S.' " industrial 
production, but they provide only 10 percent of the 
• total employment.'^ 

In summary. Region VIIl because of the energy 
boom will have employment opportunities for both 
women and minorities. However, there has been 
little aflfirmative action to date. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, local, governments, and energy 
companies have been so involved in addressing the 
problems of large population increases in rural areas 
that almost no attention has been given to equal 
employment opportunities. 

In response to the impact of energy development 
on small conmiunities, the Region VIII Federal 



>• A Time^to CAoore (Cambridge, Mass.; Bftllinger Publishing Co., 1974). 



Regional Council established an Energy Impact 
Office to facilitate delivery of Federal assistance. <i 
Could not afiirmative action be tied into this already 
existing structure? 

At the two Impacts of Western Coal Develop- 
ment conferences sponsored by the league, the^ 
participants concluded that to meet these impacts 
there must be a true partnership among all levels of 
government and that the energy companies^must 
also be involved. The same can be said of the 
creation of equal opportunity for women aiid minor- 
ities. 

This is in line with the- league's position that 
equality of opportunity in employment should in- 
clude the participation of government sX all levels 
and encourage the participation of private institu- 
tions. 
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The Chicand: America's Forgotten Resource 

By Omar Barbarossa* 



The largest ethnic group in the Rocky Mountain 
riegion area, ironically, may be here because of an 
earlier effort by Spanish conquerors to find and mine 
precious minerals such as gold, silver, and copper in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. The Spaniards' greed 
for gold and conquest led to the colonizing and early 
settlement of the great Southwest. 

The Indians were subjugated by the conquista- 
dors, and, except for a brief period of Indian 
uprisings, the area has been continuously settled by 
Spanish people since 1598. Huge mercedes or land 
grants were awarded to families or gropps of 
families as an incentive to settling. 

Geographic and cultural isolation strengthened 
the communal bonds and perpetuated the only 
values and mores— those of 16th century Spain. The 
early settlers intermairied with the native Pueblo 
Indians. The resulting mestizo offspring make up 
what has been called the "new breed** and some 
anthropologists identify a^ "a distinct racial group." 
There was little change in this part of the country 
when it twice changed hands in the 19th century- 
first as a pag^of Mexico in 1821 and again as ceded 
territory wheti the United States took it from 
Mexjco in the war of 1 847 against Mexico. 

However, when Indiui reservations were estab- 
lished and the price of beef skyrocketed and the 
railroads came through, the people began to feel the 
changes. The land ^pposcdly protected by the 
Treaty of Ouadalupe-Hidalgo slipped away. Settlers 
were evicted for nonpayment of tax^ by unscrupu- 
lous politicians and defrauded by unprincipled law- 

• Mr Btrbaroua is • represenutlve with the Equluble Life Aiiurtnoe ' 
Society in Denver. Colondo, The vlewi exptmed are Mr Btrbaroitti 
•nd do not neccmrUy reflect the viewi of the Equiltblc. 
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yers. Almost all of the best land was eventually 
owned 6t controlled by the invading Anglos. Thus 
began a struggle for dominance and survival that 
continues to this day. ' 

When Mexico lost the Southwest to the United 
States (which included most of the Rocky Mountain 
region), the Treaty of Ouadalupe-Hidalgo specifical- 
ly guaranteed the propelty and political rights of the 
conquered native population. The treaty, executed 
on February 2, 1848, also attempted to safeguard the 
Mexican culture and languagie. It is quite clear that 
the spirit of ^t treaty has been systematically 
violated or ignored. Though the Chicano has persist- 
ed in retaining the Spanish language, he hils, had to 
do so at the price of obtaining a second-rate 
education because bilingualism has-been suppressed 
and has never been seen as an assets The struggle to 
keep or maintain cultural pride and identity has only 
brought ridicule and overt \liscrimination. NoWhe^'e 
is this discrimination more evident than in the jobs 
Chicanos have traditionally held. \^ 

Carey McWilliams, noted writer add spciologistt 
once wrote, *The basic factor retarding the assimUa- 
tion of the Mexican-American, at all levels, has been 
the pattern of his employment." ^ 
/ With few exceptions only a particular ^oup of 
eniployers have employed Chicano labor: large- 
scale industrial enterprises, railroadSi smelters, cop- 
per and salt mines, sugar beet refineries, and of 
course, the agricultural fields. Insensitivity and 
menial wages were to become an occupational 
hazard. It is important to stress the importance of the 

Ul 
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job issue because in this country a job is the ticket to 
the "good life" 

For the Chicano, the pattern of employment 
dictated the type and location of residence. Segre* 
gated residential / areas resulted in segregated 
schools; segregated schools reinforced the stereo* 
type and limited opportunities for access. In setting 
this vicious meffy-go-round in motion, the pattern 
•of employment has been of crucial importance, for it 
has stamped the Chicano as ''inferior" and given the 
stereotype an appearance of reality. 

As the country's second largest minority, the 
Chicano lhad been virtually ignored by public and 
private reformers. With the advent of social pro- 
grams and legislation meant to redress and/or 
eradicate discrimination, largely as a result of the 
"black revolution/' some gains were made. But. 
largely because attention was focused on black 
demands, the needs of the Chicano never mustered 
the necessary political clout or visibility to gain the 
same accords giyeh to blacks. 

Thus, the Chicano once again finds a formidable 
barrier on the road to his destiny with fate. The 
barier is one that consists of a technology and 
terminology that is alien and not easily understood. 

Energy— New Era 

We find ourselves once again, as Ruben Salazar. 
the former reporter for the Los Angeles^ Times, 
wrote. "A people who are indigenous to the South- 
west and yet strangers in their own land." 

But it need not be so. 

The National Dllemmat 

As of this writing. Congress and the President are 
laboring to finalize what has been referred to as the 
President's "energy package." Unless some miracu- ^ 
lous and drastic measures are built into the bill, it is 
highly doubtful that this legislation, while sorely 
needed, will realign or alter significantly the current 
energy picture in the United States. It is hard to 
pinpoint or to put blame on any one individual or 
institution for the current dilemma that confronts 
this nation with regard to energy. 

Part' of this crisis is the result of lack of coherent, 
comprehensible, and contradictdry aspects between 
economic, political, and tdichnological realities. The 
crisis is exacerbated by inappropriate responses by 
policymakers in both the public and private sectors. 

f Informieiqn and ftctn tn thw section were provided through CERI 
(Colorido Energy Research Institute), 



Another problem that must somehow be over- 
come is in the area of policymaking itself. Too often, 
especially in government.' those who view or assess 
policy are limited, for whatever reasons, in their 
ability to carry out or enforce decisions. 

The magnitude and plethora of issues relating to 
energy policy is mindboggling. There are 6 major, 
departments and 42 agencies within the Federal 
Government directly involved in energy coordina- 
tion. There is the question of domestic and foreign 
energy production. There are 27 major corporations 
engaged in energy production and countless inde- 
pendent operators. There are 16 regional compacts 
and then^all of the agencies within State, county, and 
city government. For purposes of planning and 
coordination, it would appear an impossible task. 
I Energy is inextricably entwined with the econom- 
ic and political lifeblood of America and. to a great 
extent, with the stability of much of the world. 
Because of these two factors, the government must 
play a major role in the determination and imple- 
mentation of energy decisions. 

Many in the private sector, and with some 
justification, view with distrust the role of govern- 
ment in energy production. The issues are too 
varied, the problems too complex, and the conse- 
quences to society too grave. ho\yever. to leave to 
the discretion of the private (for profit) corporations 
the authority to make policy regarding energy in a 
laissez faire environment. 

With regard to energy consumption and produc- 
tion in the United States, here are a few facts: 

• Present United States consumption of total 
energy will double by 1985 (the requirements 
today in BTUs are over 75 trillion). 

• Capital requirements for the period 1971-85 
for development, processing, and primary distri- 
bution of all fuels are projected at S300 billion. 

• An additional S235 billion will be needed for 
powerplant construction and transmission facili- 
ties. 

In conclusion, with regard to the national dilem-. 
ma. it should be stated that the energy shortage will 
cause a further slowdown df our economy and 
could, tragically, lead to its collapse. Cold homes, a 
gasoline shortage, increase in unemployment, and 
continuing troubles with foreign exchange are some 
of the possible consequences. It is imperative that 
the United Stafes take immediate steps to resolve the 
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interrelated problems of energy, ecology, econom- 
ics, and world stability. 

Why have we dealt with the question of energy at 
the national level? First, because the national scene 
mirrors to a great extent the problems confronting us 
in the Rocky Mountain region and, secondly, be- 
cause many of the issues and policies decided at the 
national level will certainly affect policy and plan- 
ning within the Rocky Mountain region. 

Energy In the Rocky Mountain 
States: The West's Second Gold 
Rush 

The rush for gold and the ensuing problems that 
occurred in the "Old West" were minute and pale in 
comparison to the current headlong ra9e to capture 
the earth's and sun's riches. 

Energy sources in Colorado are plentiful; the 
State is blessed v/ith variety and vast amounts of this 
••new" wealth— particularly in coal, solar, and gas. 
Energy information about Colorado, while exten- 
sive, is widely dispersed. But even when it is 
available, as was stated earlier, such information 
may often be technical and difficult to understand. 

With this in miiid, we have attempted to outline in 
brief some information that rinay be useful in under- 
standing the problems with regard to major energy 
development or policymaking in the State. 

Oil and Gas 

What is it? Oil and natural gas— fossil fuels- 
provide about 84 percent of Colorado's heme 
heating and transportation needs. 

Where is it? Locked in geological formations 
called "tight pond^" oil and natural gas are found in 
39 of the State's 62hcounties. Rio Blanco County in 
northwestern Colorado accounts for about half the 
production of oil and ga^* 

How much is there? Colorado ranks 1 1th among 
oil-producing States, producing about 39 million 
barreli of crude oil and 182.5 bilHon cubic feet of 
natural gas on an annual basis. It is estimated that the 
State's ••recoverable" reserves will be exhausted by 
the year 2050. 

How do we get it? Most natural gas is captured 
during the initial drilling. Oil either flows or is 
pumped to the surface from underground reservoirs. 

What ari5 the issues? It is argued that further 
exploration for developnient of domestic reserves is 
influenced by the course of the government's policy 
(or policies). One of the biggest concerns is the 
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regulating or limiting of prices at wcflhead. Price 
controls, it is argued, discourage industry from 
exploring and drilling new wells. 

Coai 

What is it? Cpal i^ any combustible rock contain- 
ing more than 5b percent by weight (or more than 70 
percent by volume) of carbon. While it may be 
ranked by any one of its physical aspects — namely, 
moisture, sulfur, or ash content— it is usually valued 
by the amount of carbon, and the amount of heat, it 
contains. There arc four basic types of coal: anthra- 
cite, bituminous, subbituminous, and lignite. Most of 
Colorado's coal is bituminous, low in sulfur, mois- 
ture, and ash content. It is high in heat volume and 
therefore important as an energy source. 

Where is.it? Coal deposits underlie about 30,000 
square miles or about 28 percent of Colorado. The 
major producing regions are located in northwestern 
Colorado, which has roughly 84 percent of the total 
production. i 

How much is there? It is'estimated, by the United 
States Geological Survey, that Colorado ;^as more 
than 454 billion tons of coal within its borders, or 
about 10 percent of the Nation's total resources. 

How do we get it? Depending on geological, 
engineering, and economic considerations, coal can 
be mined using underground or surface methods. 

What are the issues? As the national emphasis 
shifts from imported oil to domestic coal, the State 
will be challenged to meet that need and concomi- 
tant problems. 

on Shale 

What is it? So-called oil shale C'the rock that 
bums") is neither oil nor shale. It is, in fact, a 
sedimentary rock containing a substance called 
kerogen. When kerogen is heated, through a method 
called retorting, it generates oil and gas. A rich 
deposit will hold up to 25 gallons of shale oil per ton. 

Where is it? The largest and richest deposits of oil 
shale in the Nation lie betieath the three intersections 
of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming in vast under- 
ground deposits. Of Colorado's oil shale deposits, 
about 75 percent are on public lands managed by the 
Bureau of Land Management, placing the Federal 
Government in a key position for stimulating oil; 
shale development. 

How touch is there? Oil shale deposits for the 
three-State area could potentially yield more th^ 2 
trillion barrels of shale oil. This is more potential 



crude oil than exists in the Middle East and is about 
100 years of oil supply at its present rate of 
consumption. 

How do we get it? Before oil shale can be refined, 
it must be minced and crushed. Recently, oil shale' 
developers have begun experimenting with shale oil 
extraction u^ing an in-siter, or "in place" process, to 
reduoe costs and envtrbnmental problems. 

What are the issues? T^e major capital investment 
necessary and air pollution and water pollution seem 
to be the migor concerns. ^ 

Uranium 

What is it? Uranium is the heaviest naturally 
occurring' radioactive element found in nature. It 
Occurs in two forms. The lighter fj^rm, uranium 235, 
is fissioniible and is used in all nuclear powerplants. 
The heavier form, uranium 238, is used as fuel tor 
breeder rcactdrs. 

Where is it? Colorado's uranium deposits lie 
mainly in the western part of the State, along the 
Utah border. 

How much is there? Of the six States producing 
uranium, Colorado ranks fourth, producing nearly 
1.7 million pounds in 1976. 

How do we get it? New methods, including ^ 
conventional and solution mining (a leaching tech- 
nique), are being used to recover both newly 
discovered uranium and deposits as well as lower 
grade deposits in older mines. 

What are the issues? The development of uranium 
mines is an extensive and expensive process. The 
continued growth of this industry will depend on the 
government and public attitude toward the further 
development of nuclear plants. Resolving the prob- 
lems of the disposal of uranium mine tailings and the 
storage of spent nuclear-reactive fuel are additional 
issues. 

Solar Energy 

What is it? The sun is like a continuous reactor; 
the energy it produces is transmitted to earth in the 
form of radiant light waves. The light waves are 
absorbed and transformed into heat or .thermal 
energy when they strike objects. When this heat is 
collected or trapped, solar energy is made available. 
Solar "power," on the other hand, is produced when 
the sun's radiant energy is converted directly into 
electricity or chemical power. 

How much II there? The amount of heat that 
reaches the earth's surface is enormous. The technol- 



ogy to convert this energy for broad use has not yet 
been developed to make it competitive with oil and 
natural gas energy. 

. How do >4e get it? A solar energy collector is 
used to gather or concentrate radiant energy. Once 
solar energy is collected and converted to hdaU a 
"working" medium of water, air, or some other 
subst^ce can be used to transport the heat for 
storage. 

What are the issues? Presently, the majbr con- 
straint preventing the wide use of solar power is the 
high initial construction costs. However, as the price 
of fossil fuels continues to rise, solar energy will 
become more attractive. 

Electricity 

What is it? While electricity is not a "natural" 
energy source (part of nature), it nonetheless plays 
ah important role in meeting society's energy wants. 
Commercial electric power is produced by utility 
firms that convert the energy stored in natural 
sources such as coal, natural gas, oil, nuclear fuels, 
and water. 

What is it? It is generated by hydroelectric dams, 
coal-fired generating plants, and nuclear plants; in all 
there are 36 plants in the State. 

How do we get it? Electric utilities cooperate 
through a distribution system made up of ta number 
of firms with interconnected transmission lines. 

What are the issues? The increase iiiihe number of 
**brownouts" and "blackouts" is a major concern. 
The water requirements are another issue of major 
proportions. In Colorado where the competition for 
water is already under a strain, cooperation between 
power developers and water users is essential. 

Implications of Energy Development 

What are the implications for the citizens of 
Colbrado as the result of the foregoing information, 
particularly for women and minorities? Will the new 
"gold rush" bring with it a host of problems and ills 
that a price must be paid fpr in the future? Or will 
those in charge, the policymakers, both in the public 
and private sector, have the courage and intellect to 
confront the issues now, to make rational decisions, 
decisions based on ethics, prudent concetA, and 
commitment to reach equality? 
^ Traditionally, the government and private enter- 
prise have ignored ahd been insensitive to the needs 
or views of women and the minorities. Both govern- 
ment and the private sector, until recently, have 
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denied women and minoritiet access to the higher 
echelons of managenient, thereby effectively ehmi- 
iiating the opportunity for them to have a voice in 
the policy or planning proc^. Though some prog- 
ress has been made, parit)^ Tor either women or 
minorities is still too far away. 

The issue of energy development and its impact 
on the Rocky Mountain region will create problems 
in the foiJIowing areas: 

• Housing 

• "Boomtown" effect 

• Rise in alcoholism and drug abuse 

• Burden on local municipalities 

• Inequities in the tax structuce 

• Schools 

• Transportation 
f Planning 

• Environment 

How, then, do the Chicanos. or a' people, contend 
with these complex ^d important issues? The issues 
of energy development, energy policy, energy utili- 
zation, and energy sources are baffling and yet must 
be understood if Chicanos are to participate in the 
"American dream." 

We offer the following recommendations: 
L The creation of a regional council on eifergy 
development with representation for the following: 

• Women 

• Each ethnic minority (i.e.. Native American, 
black, Chicano) 

' • Leaders in private industry 

• State and Federal energy officials 
The purpose of the council would be: 

1. To advise, monitor, and make appropriate 
h recommendations to the respective agencies or 

industry regarding concerns of the council's con- 
stituents. 

2. In cooperation with and with assistance from 
the United Sutes Department of Labor, the State 

- division of employment, the manpowef program 
(CETA), and private energy companies, identify 
^occupational areas of needed skills and set up 
appropriate training programs to match. 

3. Creation of a centralized dau and information 
system containing ififormation on programs, regu- 



lations, changes, and contracts in the area of 
energy, whether in the public or private sectors. 

4. Newsletter/ with bulletins on jobs, issues, 
programs, regulation changes, etc. 

5. A **8et-aside" program for women and minori- 
ty vendors/contractors on all jobs utilizing public 
monies. 

6. Better coordination for sharing and distribu- 
tion of materials on energy conservation to the 
local community— e.g., conmiunity organizations, 
niedia, etc. 

7. A strong recruiting program for management- 
level positions in both the government and private 
sectors. 

8. Staff development— to develop awareness and 
sensitivity for the needs of women and minorities. 

9. Periodic conferences to review and make 
necessary recommendations. 

In conclusion, it is no easy task to address the 
question of "energy and its impact on women and 
minorities.'* To attempt to address the question of 
energy as an issue of its own, more specifically here 
in Colorado, calls for an examination of the current 
situation, which we attempted to do. 

History, attitudes, and conditions sometimes pre- 
vail or dictate what is and not what ought to be. We 
have here, however, a unique opportunity to correct 
and redress past injustices or mistakes. Because the 
question or issue of energy resources and develop- 
ment is recent in its occurrence, the. opportunity 
exists for involvement and real participation by 
those who have heretofore been left out of the 
^ mainstream. 

Recognize it or not, this nation will l>e put to the 
test on the matter of energy and its implications. To 
overcome the challenge will necessitate the support, 
ingenuity, and efforts of all its citizens. 

One last thing. Mexico is purported to have, and 
by some very solid experts, what may be the worid's 
greatest oil and gas reserves. The significance to this 
country of these findings should be apparent. What 
could be better than to send on a exchange basis, or 
for trade or development, Representatives from this 
country who understand ah<^ can relate to the 
Mexican businessman or official? 
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Operation Grubstake 

» 

By Lawrence H. Borom^ 



Introduction 

The middle of the 1970s has been marked by two 
converging forces that have impacted our nation 
dramatically: the energy crisis, which in part was 
exacerbated and highlighted by the decision of 
OPEC (Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries) to artificially raise the world price of petrole- 
um, and the restdting and simultaneous economic 
crisis during which unemployment of black work- 
ers* reached its highest level since the Oreat Depres- 
sion of the 1930s. 

Several miyor policies have been put forward by 
successive national governmental administrations to 
solve these problems, to decrease the dependence of 
the United States on foreign petroleum through an 
intensive development of resources in this country 
(••Project Energy Indcpcndence'O, and recently, to 
switch, for the short term, to leu environmentally 
desirable energy sources, e.g., coal. 

On the problem of continuing high levels of black 
unemployment, the CETA (Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973) was developed 
to provide manpower training and services to the 
chronically unemployed and underemployed. 

In the Intermountain West where significant 
supplies of the Nation's fuel reserves are found, U.S. 
Region VHP produced 9 percent of the Nation's 
cfude petroleum in 1976 (262,431,000 of 
2,976,180,000 barrels) and accounted for 6 percent of 
the Nation's known reserves as of December 31,' 

• MrBorornkpretidcmioftbe UrhM teigue of Mctropolitin Do^r 
» Note: "blick wofkcn" will be tued interchinfotbly wilh *'mlM5;lty 
worken** or **b(Ack tnd minority workcn." Our eiperienco b that all 
vkibJe mlnofitia encounter much of the Mine type of rwponM in the labor 
market and In rural trea« of Federal Region Vin, to varyinf dcgreet. 
Certainly, they all face cla«ic minority -majority locial oonfllcti. 



197T* The challenge is to join these two solutions to 
produce a valuable contribution to the economy, by 
both increasing energy supplies and at the same time 
developing the skills and utilization of black and 
other minority workers, who are currentiy the most 
unemployed sector of the region's , manpower re- 
sources. (See table 1 for ftirther projections of new 
energy facilities in Federal Region VIII/) 

Operation Grubstake: Origin of a 
Concept 

The Urban League is a 68-y^-old social service 
agency that seeks to equalize social, economic, and 
spiritual "life changes** for black people an^ other 
minorities and the poor. The 31 -year-old Urban 
League of Metropolitan Denver, Inc., has had 
creating employment opportunities for black and 
brown workers u its top priority for the last 2 years. 
This priority was derived from the perpetually 
higher unemployment rates for minority workers in 
the State and region, as shown in table 2. 

At the same time, Denver has become the *'energy 
capital'* of the Intermountain States. The Denver 
Chamber of (^nmierce has reported that over 300 
energy-related firms have opened offices in Denver 
since 1975. It can easily be extrapolated that this 
accounts in a significant fashion, directiy and indi- 
recdy, for the current shortage in office space in 
downtown Denver, the current favorable vacancy 
rate in Denver apartments, the conamercial building 

* U.S. Pedera! Res^ VIU b compriaed of the Sutet of Colorado. Utah* 
Wyoming. MoQtana. North Dakota, and South Dakota. ' 

*'U.S.. Department of Labor. Employnient and Traininf AdminlitrationK 
VUI, Regional Bngrgy/Jobi Ntmtttttr, vol. 3 (Aoguit 1971). no. 4. 

* U.S.. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Minea, **Projectt to Bipand 
Fuel Source! in Western Sutet,** Circular IC, 8719. 
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TABLE 1 

Planned or Proposed Energy Facilities In Federal Qleglon VIII 







Etactrio 


CmI 


Bio- 




Qto- 






Coal 


pom/- 


conrar- 


eonvar- 


Oil 


thmnal 


Coal 




mliiM 


piania 


■lOII 


lion 








Colorado 


45 


18 


1 


4 


7 


11 


2 


Montana 


9 


21 


9 








1 


North Dakota ' 


9 


10 


12 










South Dakota 




8 


2 










Utah 


30 


22 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


Wyoming 


33 


11 


7 








2 


Region 


126 


90 


32 , 


5 


10 


ii 


6 


TOTAL 


. 300 















Uranium . Oll-gaa 
laclll- taclll- 
tiM tiu 



3 
11 
15 



2 
3 



Source: U.S„ Oapartmant of the Interior, Bureau ot Mines. Pmieeta to Expand Fuel Sources In Western States, Circular 

ic^ng. 



TABLE 2 

Unemployment by Ethnicity In Region VIII and Selected Locations In June 1977 
(annual averages; 



8tat«/clty 

Colorado 
Denver 


Total work forco 

1,238,084 
732,183 


*/• unamployad 

5.6 
5.6 


Black WF 

32,832 
27,536 


% unamployad 

8.9 
9.2 


Utah 

Salt Lake City 


551,900 
254,400 


5.3 
5.1 


2,560 
1,390 


10.0 
10.1 


Wyoming 


193,000 


3.6 


941 


.10.3 


Montana 


331,000 


6.1 


7,000 


•(nonwhite) 

11.1 


North Dakota 


272,600 


4.6 


250 


20.0 


South Dakota 


312*000 


3.5 


538 


10.2 


TOTAL 


2,898,584 


5.6 


44,121 


9.0 



* Black specific atatlatlca not avallabla. 

Source: Information from State Affirmative Action Packeta, received from Robert Murphy, US. Department of Labor, 
Employment and Training Administration, Region Vlll, Oct. 10. 1978. 
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upswifig in Denver, the increase in total employ- 
ihent, and the reduction of unemployment in Den* 
ver. 

This highly publicized ••boom** in opportunities 
for employment (see Denver Post scries. ••The Ener- 
gy people/' Sept. 18, 1978, eight installments), along 
with several experiences in attempting to place 
minority woirkers in energy-related employnient, 
resulted in the Urban League's development of a 
proposal, "Equal Opportunity in Eneirgy Resource 
Expansion Project" (Grubstake), in July of 1977. 

In 1976 the Urban League placed 12 minority 
workers as miners at the Henderson Molybdenum 
Mine, near Georgetown, Colorado. While this expe- 
rience Was not tied to production of energy, it did 
require that urban minority workers (10 black, 1 
Chicano, and 1 Native American) relocate at least 
temporarily (in some cases thejr^ commuted to 
Denver on weekends and off days). In the process 
we learned the following realities of such place- 
,ments: 

1. Each worker was eager to take up the 
challenge of such a geographical and occupational 
change (they recruited their friends to join the 
company in some cases). 

2. We were ^ required to loan five of these / 
unemployed workers funds for living costs until 
payday (Grubstake) for such items as rent, trans- 
portation costs, and food. 

3. ' We were unable because of our limited re- 
sources to provide the types of social servipcs, 
community relations, and followup that would 
have ensured maximum success and retention for 
these workers, 

4. For the most part these workers were success- 
ful on the job and to our knowledge encountered 
little overt hostility and intergroup conflict on the 

J job. (We have inadequate knowledge of the 
quality of their community experiences in George- 
town.) 

During 1977 we had occasion to place several black 
workers with railroad companies in Wyoming, with 
similar results. 

We proposed in Grubstake to engage in the 
following activities to facilitate such '•nonurban'* 
placements of minority workers in energy-related 

jobs: 

We would conduct a pilot program on a 3-year 
basis that will seek to: 

t Identify potential opportunities in skilled and 
unskilled occupations in the coal, solar energy, 



electric utility, and synthetic fuel industries Mn 
metropolitan and ''out-State Colorado." 

2. Initiate contacts with private energy-produc- 
ing firms and assist them in developing meaningful 
affirmative action, EEO programs that will inte- 
grate minorities into both their administration and 
research facilities (Metro-Denver) and their rural 
or out-State production facilities. 

The proposed methodology would be one examin- 
ing the firm's existing worl^ force and tijie number 
of minorities in the various occupations, their 
geographic locations, and other important vari- 
ables. 

Where the data suggest nonemployment or a low 
level of minority employment, the project staff 
would assist tl^e firm in arriving at realistic figures 
for minority hires in capacities that the Urban 
League could successfully recruit for. These 
would be mutually agreed to along with a date 
certain. 

3. Engage in extensive education of Colorado's 
nonwhite communities regarding job opportuni- 
ties in Colorado's energy research, production, 
and processing industries. 

4. In the first year of the project, to: recruit and 
make 50 direct and indirect placements (at ^1 
levels) from Colorado's nonwhite. communities. 
Some of these workers will relocate to concentrat- 
ed development are§s for semipermanent or per- 
manent residence and employment in the energy 
industries. Additional placement goals in subse- 
quent years will be on the experience in "Year 
One." But t>resent projections iare for 70 in Year II 
and 100 in Year III 

At this lime we cannot estimate what percentage 
of the clients would be placed in "out-State" wof k 
* sites and what percentage in Metro-Denver of- 
fices. However, we do propose to direct place- 
ment efforts to both locales. This will be in 
conjunction with recruiting of professional, 
skilled, and unskilled applicants. 

5. Engage tn extensive ^community relations ef- 
forts to assure successful and satisfying working 
and living experiences for nonwhite workers and 
their families in Colorado's energy development 
areas. 

6. Engage in ext/snsive, sensitive, public informa- 
tion programs regarding project efforts. 

7. Conduct a followup and family relocation 
assistance program to aid successful family func- 
tioning of relocated workers in hew communities. 
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including the idministration of a family '*Onibs- 
take" or "Energy Opportunity Grant Fund" 
affording a $500.00 grant to unemployed workers 
who qualify. Criteria will be: 

a. Residents 60 days or more in State 

b. Head of household with one or morf 
dependents 

c. Unqnployed/undcremployed 

d. y. Commitment to 6 months on the new job 

e. Non white status of family head 
Benefits 

8. Reduce minority unemployment and reduce 
the social costs of urbwi unemployment. 

9. Increase and make more equitable the distri- 
bution of employment opportunity in the State. 

10. Create healthy population mixtures in ex- 
panding communities. 

Specific Program Description/Linkages 
Under the proposed solution, the Urban League of 
Metropolitan Denver, Inc., through various 
sources involved in manpower programs* would' 
provide: recruitment, intake, Counseling, Job de- 
velopment, job Placement (direct/indirect—pJT), 
supportive serviced (referral), residential support, 
post-placement services, followup, and publ- 
ic/community relations.* 

The Urban League of Metropolitan Dwiyer 
through its project Grubstake (GSP) woul^ re- 
emit professionals and nonprofessionals for direct 
and indirect placement slots. Recruitment would 
include involved agencies, as well as walk-ins. 
The Urban League of Metropolitan Denver, Inc., 
through NUL-stated programs would receive 
technical assistance through NUL Office of Man- 
power Development and Training (OPDT) under 
its Title III DOL contract (U.S. Department of 
Labor). 

Prolected Employment Opportunities 
In U.S. Federal Region Vlli In Energy 
Industries, 1976 to 1985 

According to U.S. Department of Labor sUtistics, 
from 197&td 1985, 7,634construction jobs and 7,251 
operation jobs will be created in Colorado alone in 
electric poWerplants, coal conversion/gasification 
plants, and coal mining (surface and underground), 

« Pcdcrtl Register. Part HI. Dcptrtmcnl of tabor. June 23. 1976, 

• Robert J Drown. RcgionaJ Adminlitrttor. Eroploymeni and TraWng 
Ad.^.rl.ion. U S, ^num. of U)-. Region VjlI^^gy^Em- 
ploymeni: The Critical Dependency in the ^'S' Economy (pa^ 
delivered to the National Commiiiion for Manpower Policy. San Francii- 
CO, Calif : Oct. 14. 1976). tables I Ihpugh 6. 



for a total of 14,905 jobs. For Region VIII, in these 
three industries, 70,412 jobs, will be created (see 
tables 3-8).^ (Projections in the region for crude oil 
and natural gas production, uranium mining, and 
solar energy through 1983 are too inconclusive to 
include^ but certainly produce additional jobs.) 

If the formuhition often used by economic plan- 
ners of three jobs, indirectly created for eve^i^new 
vjob directly created prevails, we are looking at 
direct and indirect jobs created in Region VIII by 
energy development totaling 281,648 between 1976 
.and 1985. ^ 

When counterposed against' total reported unem- 
ployed in Region VIII, Jdne 1978, of 155,200,* and 
even taking Mnto consideration con^nued growth 
(over the 9-year period) in ihe labot force, it fe 
obvious that the job opportunities in energy-related 
industries and supportive serviced could be a major 
factor in reducing unemployment for all the region's 
unemployed and are especially critical foi^ the urban 
minority unemployed (sec table 2 for the total 
minority labor force unemployed iij the region in 
June 1978). 

Dr. Bernard Anderson of the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, postulates thaf black 
workers improve their status in occupational fields 
based on factors of "level and rate of growth of 
employment in the field."* These growth fields 
. discussed above could represent significant opportu- 
nities for black and minority workers if efforts of the 
public and private sectors combine to increase job 
awareness, training opportunities, and resources 
among their primary job services agents to secure 
careers for such workers in occupations directly and 
indirectly expanded through new energy produc- 
tion. 

Barriers to the Employment of 
Minorities In Energy-Related 
Industries In the Intermountain West 

"If the company would stand behind its black 
workers, we wouldn't have to take all the insults we 
get out in small towns" (statement of a black oilfield 
worker in an interview, October 1978). 

While many public policy questions will affect the 
final reality of employment projections such as those 

• Regbftai Entrty/Joiu Newsttittr, 

• Bernard E. Andenon. "Energy Policy and Dlack Employment; A 
Preliminary Analyiii" (paper prepared for pnacnuiion lo the Allied Social. 
Sciences Annual Meeting. Chicago, III., Aug, 29. 1978). p. 12. 
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TABLE I 

Undtrground Coal Mining, Employmtnt Rtqulramtntt/Optratlon,' 
Ftdaral Raglon VIII, 1976-85 



Oooupatlon 

Continuous miner operator 

Loading machine operator 

Machine operator helper 

Shuttle car operator 

Roof bolter 

Bratticeman 

Utility man 

Mechanic (section) 

Electrician 

Supply motorman 

Beltman 

Traolcman 



Wyoming 

106 
106 
106 
210 
210 
106 
-106 
106 
41 
23 
70 
36 



Utah 

473 
473 
473 

ess- 
ess 

473 
473 
473 

183 

loe 

301 
170 



Cotontfo 

240 
/ 240 
240 

see 
see 

240 
240 
240 

100 
S7 

i4e 

81 



Nvgton 

819 
819 
819 
1.754 
1,764 
819 
819 
819 
324 
169 
S20 
287 



Wireman 
Mason (precision) 
Pumper 
Utility crew 
Roving mechanic 
FIreboss (union) 
L^mpman 

Front-end loader operator 
Shop mechanic 
Superintendent 
General mine foreman 
Assistant mine foreman 
Section foreman 



36 
39 
11 
64 
34 
11 
11 
10 
31 
4 
4 
11 
106 



170 
179 
S8 
294 
169 
59 
60 
48 
1S3 
12 
11 
47 
473 



81 

89 

36 
130 
'84 

40 

3S ■ 

26 

69 

14v 

IS 
• 32 
241 



287 
307 
105 
488 
287 
110 
106 
84 
253 
30 
30 
90 
820 



Maintenance superintendent 
General shop foreman 
Mine maintenance foreman 
Chief mine engineer 
Draftsman 
Survey crew 
Safety director 
Safety Inspector 
Dust sampler 
Office manager 
Timekeeper & bookkeeper 
Purchasing supervisor 
Warehouseman 



S 

S 
11 

5 

5 
11 

S 
11 
11 

S 

5 

5 

16. 



13 
IS 
SO 
13 
16 
45 
15 
53 
51 
12 
16 
14 
76 




TOTAL 



1^98 



7,633 



4,210 



'Direct ■mploymant raqulramanta 

Sourc*: U.8. Ocpartmtnt of Ubor, Employmant and Training Admlnlatratlon, Raglon VIM, 
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TABLE 4 V i „ ^ •. « ■ * %fiii 

Surface Coal Mining, Employment Requlrementa/Q|>eratlon/ Federal Region VIII, 
1976-85 - ^ 



Occupation 



Colo. 



Mont. 



N.D. 



Utah 



Wyo. 



Region 



Dragline or 'shovel op. (O)* 
Dragline or shovel oiler (O) 
Bulldozer op. (0\ 
Driller (O) " 
Driller helper (O) . 
Bulldozer op. (w/drills) 
Shooter (O) ' 
Explosive trucl< op. 
Driller (C) 

Driller helper (C) 



54 
53 
54 
63 
63 
48 
18 
17 
4 
4 



45 
45 
53 
68 
68 
49 
15 
15 
8 
8 



27 
27 
35 
32 
32 
31 
9 
9 
8 
8 



19 
19 
27 
18 
18 
23 
7 
7 
8 
8 



132 
132 
150 
185 
184 
142 
44 
48 
21 
20- 



277 
276 
319 
366 
365 
293 
93 
86 
49 
48 



Shovel op., (C) 
Shovel op. oiler (C) 
Front-end loader op. 
Shooter (C) 
Pitman (C) 
{rruckdriver(C)v 
load grader op. 
.i/ater truci<driver 
Lubrication trucl<driver 
Supply truckdriver 
Mechariic ' 



PI1 
W 



34 
33 
34 
4 
33 

117 
33 
17 
50 
50 

142 



22 
22 
22 
8 
19 
96 
29 
14 
42 

126 



18 
18 
18 

8 
18 
86 
18 

9 
27 
27 
81 



Electrician > 

Welder 

Machinist 

Wheel tractor scraper 
Bulldozer op. (reclam.) 
Utilityman 
SuperHitendent 
Gen. git foreman 
Pit foreman 
Maintenance sopt. 



74 
69 
13 
66 
66 

101 
10 
16 
50 

, 10 



62 
62 
18 
62 
62 
78 
3 
13 
35 
12 



40 
40 
18 
36 
36 
54 
2 
8 
27 
4 



Maintenance foreman 
Mining engine6r 
Safety inspector 
Office manager 
Purchasing agent 
Timekeeper . 
Bookkeeper 
Warehouseman 



23 
9 
22 
.11 
10 
10 
10 
23 



14 
6 

13 
3 
4 
, 4 
4 

17 



14 
4 
4 

3 
3 

15 



13 
13 
13 

8 
13 
69 
13 

7 
19 
19 
55 



76 
76 
76 
20 
76 
332 
88 
44 
122 
132 
429 



T63 
162 
163 
48 
159 
700 

,181 
91 
260 

,270 
827 



28 


200 


404 
399 


28 


200 


18 


36 


103 


25 


200 


389 


25 


200 


389 


37 


264 


534 


3 


14 


32 


6 


44 


87 


19 


132 


263 




24 


53 


10 


62 


123 


4 


26 


49 


10 


62 


. 121 


3 


• 24 


45 


3 


24 


45 


3 


■ 24 


44 


3 


25 


45 


10 


62 


127 



TOTAL 

•(O) Is^overburden; (Cy Is coal. 
'Direct employment requirements. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, 



1,518 1,288 



872 



634 



4,i46 



M58 



Employment and Training Administration, Region VIII. 



TABLES A 

Electric Powerplants, Employment Requirements/Construction/ 
Federal Region VIII, 1976-85 

Occupation , Colo. Mont ILO. S^D^ Utah Wyo. Ragion 

Boilermaker 1,287 765 745 200 1,550 673 5,220 

Carpenter 309 184 179 48 372 173 1,265 

Cement finisher , 52 * . 31 30 8 62 24 207 

Electrician 824 490 477 128 992 663 3,574 

Ironworker 258 152 149 40 310 156 1,065 

Laborer 410 245 . 238 64 496 302 1,755 

Millwright 258 152 '149 40 310 241 1,150 

^OiDer engineer 412 245 238 64 496 215 1,670 

Painter - ' ' 52 ^: 31^ 30 8 62 ' 59l 242 

Pipefitter 927 - 551 536 144 1,116 738 4,012 

Teamster 103 ^ 61 60 16 124 > 81 445 

Other 258 153 149 40 310 271 1,181 

TOTAL ~ ' 5,150 3,060 2,980 800 6,200 3,596 21,786 



'Direct employment requirements. > 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, Regloa VIII. 
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TABLES 

Electric Powerplants, Employment Requlrements/Opfratlon,^ 
Federal Region VIII, 1976-85 



Occupation 



Plant mgr. 
Plant supf. 
Results engr. 
Operations spvr. 
Shift spvr, 
Mnt. spvr. 
Elec. & mnt. spvr. 
Plant eng. 
Ghem. pro. eng. ■ 
Office spvr. 
Warehouseman 
Clerical 
Custodian 



Control rm. 
Asst. cont. 
Equip, op. 
Boiler att. 
Lab. tech. 
Yard op. 
Coal op. 
Coal yard men 
Laborers 
Relief op. 



Colo. 



Mont. 



N.D. 



S.D; 



Utah 



4 
3 
4 
■4 
19 
4 
4 
4 
4 
• 4 
11 
11 
4 



1 7 
1 



. 3 
2 
3 
3 

14 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
9 
2 



1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



32 
20 
32 
76 
20 
15 
32 
18 
28 
14 



12 
4 

12 

22 
2 

12 
4 
9 
5 



20 
12 
20 
48 
15 
11 

^9 
13 

18 

8 



4 
4 
4 

12 
5 
3 
4 
3 

■ 4 
2 



4 
3 
4 
4 
19 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
11 
10 
4 



36 
24 
36 
86 
20 
15 
36 
18 
31 
17 



Wyo. Raglon 



3 
2 
4 
4 
18 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
11 
11 
4 



40 

28 

40 

96" 

20 

15 

4P 
18 
34 
20 



15 
11 
16 
16 
75 
16 
16 
16 
liB 
16 
44 
44 
lg 



144 

92 
144 
340 

82 

71 
136 

79 
120 

61 > 

59 
16 
16 

187- 

221 
13 
59 

117 
18 
57 
83 
16 

114 



Welder 
Mach. 
Lead mech. 
Mech. I 
Mech. hipr. 
Lead efec. 
Elec. I 
Elec. II 
Lead inst. 
Inst. I 
Inst. II 
Appr. inst. 
Paint & mtlsm. 



13 


4 


8 


2 


4 




3 


1 


4 




• 3 


1 


'41 . 


'16 


25 


5 


49 


18 


31 


7 


3 


2 


2 




13 


4 


8 




27 


8 


18 


4 


4 


.2 


4 


2 


13 


3 


10 


4 


19 


4 


11 


1 


6 




2 




26 


• ' 7 


19 


5 


589 


154 


388 


96 



15 
4 
4 
47 
55 
3 

15 
29 

3 
13 
23 

4 
28 



TOTAL , 

'Direct employment requirements. ' 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, Region vm. 



641 



17 
4 
4 

53 

61 
3 

17 
31 

3 
14 
25 

4 
29 



693 2,561 
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TABLE 7 - 

Coal Conversion-Gasification Plants, Employment Requirements/Construction,^ 
Federal Region VIII, 1976-85 

^ ■ . 



uccupsiion 


COIO. 


Mont. 


N. Dakota 


Wyoming 


f 

V Raglon 


r^Arnpntor 

well 1 iVI 








oo^ 


i 1 1 




Or 


74 


74 


7A 




Irnn uvnrkisr 








9ft8 




Laborer 


197 

.10 1. 


3Q4 


^Q4 


3Q4 


1 37Q 


Millwrioht 

1 ▼ i ill VT 1 1 \m 11^ 


14 








98 


' Pxc pnuiD on • 


153 


3nfi 




OUD 


1 n7i 


Pioefitter 


723 


1 446 


1 448 


1 44ft 


R nfti 


Electrician 


f 257 


514 


514 


514 


1,799 ' 


Asbestos worker 


114 


228 


228 


228 


798 


nainisr • 


OU 


100 


i nn 
100 


lUU 


ocn 

350 


Sheet metal worker 


9 


18 


18 




63 


Mason 


3 


6 


6 




21 


Teamster 


48 


96 


96 


96 


336 


Drafting • . 


50 


100 


.100 


100 


350 


Surveying 


• 15 


30 


30 


30 


105 

1,085 


Boilermaker 


155 


310 


310 


310 


Welder 


/ 120 


240 


240 


240 


840 


Engineer 


250 


500 


500 


500 


1,750 


- TOTAL 


2,504 


' 5,008 


.5,008 


5,008 


17,528 



. ^Direct employment requiremehts. O 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration^ Region VIII. 
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TABLE 8 

Coal Conversion-Gasification Plants, Employment Requirements/Operation/ 
Federal Region VIII, 1976-85 



Occupation 



Operator 
Helper 
-Controlman 
Pumper 
Utilityman 
Fireman 
Foreman 



Instrument tech. 
Mechanic 
Equip, op. 
Welder 
Bricklayer 
Bricklayer helper 
Electrician " 
Electrician helper 
Carpenter 
Painter 
Pipefitter 
Pipefitter, helper 
Mechanic 
Mechanic helper 
Master machinist 
Gen. maintenance 
Foreman 



Cola 



Mont. N. Dakota Wyoming Rtglon 



50 
38 
15 
13 
7 
7 
20 



100 
76 
30 
26 
14 
14 
40 



100 
76 
30 
26 
14 
14 
40 



-^100 
76 
30 
26 
14 

''It 



35 
28 
32 
38 
24 
24 
35 

35 * 

25 

24 

38 

38 

as 

38 
32 
76 
60 



70 
56' 
64 
76 
48 
48 
70 
70 
50 
48' 
76 
76 
76 
76 
64 
■(52 
120 



70 
56 
64 
76 
48 
48 
70 
70 
50 
48 
76 
76 
76 
76 
64 
152, 
120 



70 
56 
64 
76 
48 
48 
70 
70 
50 
48 
76 
76 
76 
76 
64 
152 
120 



350 
266 
105 
91 
49 
49 
140 



245 
196 
224 
266 
168 
168 
245 
245 
175 
168 
^66 
266 
266 
266 
224 
532 
420 



Management 
Sales 

Personnel dept. 

Accounting 

Safety 

Medical 

Maintenance 

Security 

Secretarial 

Warehouse 

Office service 

Engineering & technical 



TOTAL 



18 
7 
6 
9 
3 
3 
13 
-18 
13 
13 
6 
55 



36 
14 

li 

6 
6 
26 
36 
26 
26 
12 
110 



36 
14 
12 
18 
6 
6 
26 
36 
26 
26 
12 
110 



36 
14 
12 
18 
6 
6 
26 
36 
26 
26 
12 
110 



934 



1,868 



126 
49 
42 
63 
21 
21 
91 

126 
91 
91 
42 

385 



1,868 1,868 6,538 



'Direct employment requirements. ^ 
Source: U.S, Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration. Region Viil. 
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above Jobs there will bef A$ is the case Kistorically in 
this country, the extent to which black and other 
minority workers participate in the process of 
energy production will surely boil down to deter* 
mined public intervention in the hiring and training 
process, and the resultant changes in labor market 
behavior by the private sector. There are formidable 
barriers that currently exist to the disadvantage of 
black workers who choose to gain employment in 
energy jobs. 

1. Energy producers have, in my educated ob^ 
servation, been "undermonitored" by governmental 
**afrirmative action** compliance agencies, from the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission to the l^nergy 
Research and Development Administration 
(ERDA), to the Department of the Interior As 
such, the black and brown work force employed by 
such induttries is among the smallest percentage- 
wise in any industry in the country. In 1970 blacks 
made up only 2.9 percent of workers in coal mining 
and 2.5 percent of workers in natural gas produc- 
tion.*" Our observation of affirmative action pro- 
grams in such industries is that they are wholly 
lacking in impact. Racial discrimination and exclu- 
sion seem to be the order of the day. 

2. Energy production takes place, in most cases 
in the region, in locations remote from the metropol- 
itan areas where most black workers live.. Seventy- 
two percent of Colorado*s black population lives in 
the Denver metropolitan area. Only one of the 
energy-impacted counties of Colorado*s western 
slope had a significant minority population in 1975 
according to the U.S. census (Mesa County with 
421)." While there is an indication of the historic 
presence of black and brown workers in nearly all of 
Region VIIFs towns and locales, with the exception 
of Native Americans and Hispanics in some specific 
locations, the present demography shows that ener- 
gy-impacted sites in Region VIII are for the most 
part white or Anglo populated. There are reports of 

' significant public accommodation and institutional 
discrimination against minorities in these locales. A 
major community relocation effort would seem to bb 
needed if these energy-impacted towqs are to be 
'made hospitable to black and brown workers and 
their faniilies. 

3. Lack of Information on Jobs in Energy: To our 
knowledge at the Urban League of Metropolitan 
Denver, no agency or organization, public or pri- 

»• Ibid , table 4 

US, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Ceniu», Colorado 
Counties with Significant Minority Populations (1975) 



vate, provides minority workers or their families 
with information on jobs available in the energy 
f industries as a major function of that agency. 
Certainly there are no social service agencies in 
Denver, besides the Urbaa League, that have ttiis 
emphasis. Our resources are so strained, however, 
that at this time our ability to provide adequate 
counseling on such occupations is limited. We have 
proposed "Grubstake** as a partial answer to the 
problem of providing a central agency that can serve 
as a clearinghouse on job information for Colorado 
and, with proper funding, for the whole region. 

Further, we have observed that while the energy 
production boom is much publicized, neither pu&lic 
nor private agencies, including schools and institu- 
tions of higher education in Colorado and the rest of 
Region VIII, make an "afRrmative action** effort to 
give special counseling and information to minority- 
group students aiid workers relating to jobs in 
energy industries. An energy job information and 
service center such as we liave proposed could link 
with other institutions to remedy this paucity of 
information in minority communities. Lastly, as in 
other occupations, since insignificant numbers of 
minority workers live near, or have relatives or 
friends working in energy production, the minority 
worker has only vague ideas of the job opportunities 
that exist in energy-producing industries. 

4. Lack of seed money funds for minority workers 
to relocate: Unlesst "grubstake** funds are available to 
the unemployed, urban minority workers to relo- 
cate, there will be no likelihood that significant 
numbers will migrate to towns and counties where 
production exists. We have proposed a grant eOid 
loan fund of up to $500 per individual family. 
Perhaps a revolving loan fund is the most optimum 
solution to workers* "front-end needs.** A demon- 
stration of several alternatives would be useful to 
achieve an understanding of workers* needs, costs 
involved, motivational factors, etc. 

5. Job Training Needs: Half of the jobs discussed 
above (tables 3-8) are construction jobs; the other 
occupations range from operatives to technicians to 
professionals. It is obvious that extensive job training 
programs will be needed to adequately move em- 
ployed and underemployed minority workers into 
the upper categories of unemployment created by 
expanded energy production. However, a good 
number of these occupations involve "on-the-job** 
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training and/or involve skills or experience already 
possessed by the urban minority unemployed — e.g., ' 
warehousemen, office managers, purchasing super- 
visors, bulldozer operations, t|hickdrivers, bookkeep^ 
ers, laborers, (construction), clerical workers, labor- 
ers (operation), painters, general maintenance, sales, 
security, c/tc. 

CETA funds should be extensively used by prime 
sponsors to prepare workers for jobs that indicate 
growth of demand in energy industries. The current 
opportunities for minority apprentice and preap- 
prentice training should be gradually increased to 
meet the projected demand level, with emphasis on 
those minority workers who are willing to relocate, 
at least for significant periods, in energy-impacted 
areas. 

Basic skills and education programs such as 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC) 
should be expanded for pretraining needs of disad- 
vantaged, urban minority workers, thus broadening 
the pool of "trainable" minority workers who could 
be recruitable for energy occupations. Pre-high 
school, career, and vocational education programs 
should be instituted in urban school systems in the 
region, which would adequately orient minority 
youngsters to the occupational choices that are 
projected to be available through expanding Energy 
production. 

6. Social Barriers: The energy J'boomtowns" of 
the Intermountain West, and projected "bobm- 
towns/' can be characterized as localities that have 
major shortages of social and environmental assets 
that are desirable for all families— housing shortages, 
medical services gaps, school and recreational short- 
ages, public services, etc. Black and minority work- 
ers will likely have short shrift in competing for 
these resources unless public policy intervenes to 
assure equal opportunity in these heretofore all- 
white communities. 

Along with the community relations programs 
mentioned above, current efforts to provide aid to 
such communities .by Federal and State agencies 
mu%i be accelerated to produce "livable'* environ- 
ments for all workers. ' 



!• Denver CMy punning Omcc,unofriciai estimate, 1978 
'« Ibid 



Anticipated Minority Worker 
Response to 'Opportunities In Energy 
Production Employment in Rural 
Areas in Region VIII 

Black workers have been highly mobile through- 
out this country's history and especially since the 
early 1900s. The mass exodus from the rural South 
to the industrial Northeast and Midwest at the 
beginning of this century was in fact the impetus for 
the creation for th^ National Urban League and was 
what social scientists describe as one of the major 
population migrations of this country's history. Two 
obvious factors motivating black workers' mobility ^ 
have been and continue to be poverty and discrimi- 
nation in their current community and the prospects 
for greater economic opportunity in another locale. 

Areas with job opportunities and anticipated 
social access to the "good life" draw black and 
minority workers as they do others, and the Western 
States, at least the large cities in Colorado and Utah, 
have had significant attraction to black workers. 

Denver's black population has grown from 15,055 
in 1950>' to an estimated 80,000 in 1978,>« with a 7a 
percent growth from 47,011 in 1970 to 80,000 in 
1978." Colorado Springs' black population has 
grown to 18,000 in 1978.*' An unofficial estimate of 
black population in Utah is 14,000 in 1978, largely 
residing in Salt Lake City and Ogden. 

Craig, Colorado, and Douglas, Wyoming, are no 
more remote to Intermountain West blacks than Salt 
Lake City was to Mobile, Alabama, black people 10 ^ 
years ago; and, again, if there is the promise of better 
social and economic conditions in Craig and Doug- 
las, some black workers will respond. 

The Urban League of Metropolitan Denver has 
received approximately 30 inquiries per month 
(estimate) from black workers who are interested in 
energy jobs over the last year. We feel that the 
growing number of inquiries relates to an increasing ^ 
awareness by black workers of the potential energy 
em[^loyment opportunities, our publicization of the 
Urban League's interest in these jobs for blacks and 
minorities, and the interest of black workers in 
improving their job status by entering an emerging 
field of work. Put simply, if public policy on 
affirmative action, expanded energy employment, 
and assurances of reasonable social justice converge, 
there is reason to believe black workers will venture 

Estimate, Charlct Ouy/ executive director. Urban League of the Pikc» 
Peak Region, 1978 
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into these rural and semirura] places for temporary 
and permanent jobs and living opportunities. 

As one young black worker told me. "I believe 
the Urban League should continue to push for jobs 
in energy production for black people because I 
have two younger brothers in the slums of Atlanta 
whbm I want to have the choice of coming out here 
[Colorado and Wyoming] to make ST.OO an hour just 
like these white boys." (Conversation with a client, 
October 1978.) 

Social Acceptance for Black Workers 
In Rural Intermountain Westerp 
Towna 

In 1962, IBM opened a m^jor fabrication and 
manufacturing plant in Rochester, Milftiesota. The 
plant was to hire approximately 3,000 employees. 
IBM officials began -to work with ^. Paul Urban 
League officials in |964 to begin a major effort to 
integrate that facility's4vork force. 

Rochester had been a ntBfXy all-white, affluent 
town, heavily influenced by the Mayo Clinic, which 
was the major employer. The tiny population of 
black residents was; ghfttoized and confined to 
service jobs. IBM, with the Urban League's assis- 
tance, began to recruit and hire black workers at all 
employment levels in their facility. At the same time, 
IBM ofHcials began an intensive effort with commu- 
nity leaders, service clubs, iClayb Hospital oRicials. 
and city government to get support and endorse- 
ment for integrating Rochester as a community. 

Significant success was made in creating a climate 
of official acceptance of minority workers in Roch- 
ester, and, even though" racial incidents and inter- 
group conflict flared in a number of situatidhs over 
the jmsuing years, some of the black families that 
relocated in Rochester from throughout the upper 
Midwest have remained < * 

This anecdote is offered to indicate that penetra- 
tion of currently all-white communities in Region 
VIII by black workers will be morct)r less success- 
ful based on the degree of planning, community 
relations, followup, and involvement by private, 
public, and civic institutions that have responsibility 
to ensure good community reaction and relations 
and equal opportunity. 

There will assuredly be racist reactions as well as 
positive reactions. On the other hand, Denver (and 
-i^Ncw York City) are not absent such negatiye 
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responses. Some black workers will find ways of 
penetrating such communities with or without publ- 
ic intervention. Individual communities and their 
citizens will react in a variety of ways based on any 
number of unpredictable factors, including commu- 
nity leadership attitudes, economic base, the status 
and role of black workers, age and cultural back- 
ground of black and white workers, the posture of% 
city or town ofTicials, the number of black workers 
immigrating, and the sex and marital status of the 
black and white workers. 

Summary 

Federal Region VIII contains "about one-half of 
the Nation's coal reserves, all of the commercially 
interesting oil shale, about 93 percent of the uranium 
reserves, extensive geothermal resources, hydroelec- 
tric, gas and o\V reserves."" Whatever Federal 
policies regarding energy production and uses are 
Anally hammered out in Congress, the immediate 
future an4 long-term expectation is for an expanded 
production of Region VIIFs energy reserves. The 
current work force is not adequate to exploit fully 
Region VIIFs energy reserves, either numerically or 
in terms of skills required. Unemployed and under- 
employed minority workers in the region's metro- 
politan areas should be recruited and trained to 
assure their receipt of equal opportunity to All the 
^gion's energy manpower needs. An ^extensive . 
educational and community relations effort will be 
required to assure social justice and acceptable social 
environmental conditions 'for minority workers in ^ 
rural areas of the region, where much of the energy 
production will take plj(ice. 

Due to the many public. Federal, and State funds 
and resources involved in energy production in 
Region VIII, and the Federal contractor status of 
most energy pt^oducers involved, aggressive affirma- 
tive action equal employment programs are neces- 
^sary^d required by the Civil Ri^ts Act of 1964 
and Federal Executive Order 1 1246jas amended. 

The Urban League of Metropolitan Denver's 
Grubstake proposal represents the only current 
proposal for a comprehensive approaph to managing 
the entry of significant numbers of black and other 
minority workers into energy production. Appropri- 
ate public intervention is required, including en- 
abling funding to the Urban League and other 
minority manpower and social services agencies in 
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the region, if minority workers are to receive i 
reasonable share of the benefits that will accrue to 
workers in the region due to increased energy 
production. 

Concluding Notes 

This paper is intended as a discussion of the issue 
of black and minority workers' role in the produc- 
tion oif energy resources in Federal Region VIII. It 



is certainly not exhaustive, and much more research, 
planning, and development of appropriate manpow- 
er systems and liolicy decisions will be required if 
equal opportunity is to 'Hxur in energy production 
in Region VIII. It is h ped that this report will 
stimulate necessary action in the public and private 
sectors of the region to bring equal employment 
opportunity about. 
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Energy Development In the Intermountain West— Its 
Impact on Women and Minorities 

J 

•By Patricia Schroeder* « 



To confroni! and resolve our imtioiuil energy 
problems, programs to conserve energy are being 
developed, and new energy sources and projects are 
being discovered and constructed. In the Rocky 
Mountain area and the northern Great Plains, coal 
and oil shale are the most promising sources of 
energy. However, construction of new energy 
projects in these areas and other areas throughout 
the country has resulted in a traumatic transforma- 
tion in the small, rural communities .where the. 
projects are located. The small, relaxed community 
where everyone knows his or her neighbor is 
transformed, almost overnight^ into a community of 
unfamiliar faces, noise, congestion, and fonfus'ion — 
an energy •'boomtown. " 

Construction of new energy projects can provide 
benefits to the .communities in which they are 
located by expanding the econonfiic base of those 
communities, thus providing greater empfoyment 
opportunities. But local communities may suffer 
immediate negative impacts while the region as a 
whole will eiyoy long-range economic benefits. 

An immediate problem in the boomtown is that of 
housing. All available housing is taken and mobile 
homes appear,^ spread, and scatter across the land, 
creating ''aluminum ghettos." It is not the mobile 
home itself that is the problem, but inadequate 
planning, lack of control over siting, and few 
amenities.* 

While housing is an immediate concern in the 
boomtown, other problems follow. Overcrowded 
schools, traffic congestion, need for additional tax 

• Ml Schroeder U • fourth*tenn U.S. Rcprocnutivc from the Plrti 
CongretiioTud District of Colorado. 

• U S.. Dcptrtment of Hooting tnd Urban Devctopmenl. Rapid Growth 
ftom Entrty Projects: Ideas for Statt and Local Action (Mirch 1976). p. X 
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money to provide for services to the expanded 
conununity, sewage problems, alcoholism, law- 
lessness, and failure of the settled community to 
•assimilate its newcomers are characteristics of the 
boomtown. Life in the community undergoes an 
immediate change as symptoms of urbaiiization 
occur. Particularly significant are possible tensions 
l)etween long-time residents and newcomers, and the 
lack of activities for wives of prpject workers.' 

Typical energy projects are shown in table 1, 
which provides some insight into the rapid popula- 
tion increase in the boomtown and into the risk of a 
subsequent "bust" after a relatively short period of 
djne when those who ; come in to develop the area 
leave after the project becomes operational. Con- 
struction workers and their families are the source of 
the first population boom. Recent experience disc^ 
loses that between SO and 75 percent of the construc- 
tion workers bring their families with them, adding 
to the population increase and school needs.' Fol- 
lowing the construction workers are the secondary 
workers— the support staff or employees needed as a 
result of the upsurge in employment in the commu- 
nity. 

Although several studies of rapid growth brought 
about by energy development have been made by 
agencies of the Federal Government and regional. 
State, and local agencies and organizations, these 
studies have focused on the physical plant and 
financing of boomtowns. Although the studies have 
merit, not one of them is directed to an analysis of 
the impact of boomtowns and energy policies on 

• Ibid 

• Ibid., p. 1 * 
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TABLE 1 

Typical Energy Projects 



Proi«ct 



Coal export mine 

Electric generating plant 
(including coal mine) 

Substitute gasification plant 
(includes coal mine) 

Oil shale processing facility 
(includes mining) 

Nuclear powerplant 

Offshore oil and gas support 

Platform fabrication facllit\j 

Deepwater port 

Liquified natural gas (LNG) 
conversion plant 

Oil refinery 



Source: U,S, Depar imenl of Housing and Urban Development, Rapid Growth from 
Actlor) (March 1976), p. 2. 



Slz« 


Contlructlon 
tlm«(yrt.) , 


Peak 

lore* 

(conatructlpn) 


Operating 
forca 


9Mi tons/yr. 


2-3 


175-200 


• .. 325-475 


700 MW 




750-950 


75-100 


2,250 MW 


0-8 




1 nso-i 250 


250 mcf/day 


2.0-O 




1 050-1 250 


50,000 ,bbl/day 


- 3-4 


2,400 . 


1,050-1,450 


1,600 MW 


5-9 


2,500 


150 


Per rig 


3-4 


175 


90 


2 platforms/yr. 


5 


400 


1,000-1,500 


2 mooring spaces 


3-4 


1,250 


75-90 


1,000 mcf/day 


2-3 


300-400 


50-100- 


250,000 bbl/day 


2.5-3 


3,500-4,500 


450-900 
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women, minorities, the elderly who must live on 
fixed incomes, or on Native Americans. For this 
reasons. I think the papers prepared for this confer- 
ence will provide a major contribution to the 
knowledge of the impact of energy development on 
women and minorities. 

There are some studies, however, of rural eco- 
nomic development that may •give us some clues to 
the impact of boomtowns on these groups. In a 1975 
study of the impact of large industry in a rural area 
where a steel plant was located that created '1.000 
new jobs over a 6^year period in an arc^ with 1.700 
existing jobs, the following was found: 

that the plant has contributed to raising the 
level of income and reducing income inequality. 
However, four groups have not fared as well as 
the community as a whole — women, those over 
65, those with less than a high school education, 
and those not in the labor force. The industriali- 
zation did not prevent the income gap between 



« U S . Department of Commcfce, Larnt Industry in d Rural Arta: 
Demographic Economic, and Social Impoa by Gene F. Summcn (1975). 
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these groups ancl the stronger economic com- 
petitors from increasing between 1966 and 1971. 

Educational attainment increased for males but 
not for females, in relation to the control area.* 

While the situation described above is not com- 
pletely analogous to the boomtown phenomenon, 
certain comparisons stand out. The only thing 
mentioned in an earlier study on the impapt of the 
boomtown on women was: 

Boomtowns are often not good places for 
wives. The wives of construction workers are 
mostly living in "aluminum ghettos" on the 
fringe of urban settlements. Th^e are few jobs 
for women in construction work, and support 
jobs don*t increase as fast as the population. 
Activities — educational, social, and cultural — 
are limited, and there may be "culture shock" 
for those who moved from large urban centers. 
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Schools may be crowded and recreation limited 
for children. 

In larger, more balanced communities there are 
job opportunities for women. Boomtowns don't 
have those opportunities. Little attention has 
been given to creating jobs for women.* 

The elderly, 58 percent of whom are women 
according to the 1970 census, also experience espe- 
cially severe impacts from the boomtown phenome- 
non. Moreover, the number of elderly women living 
alone increased 43 percent during the 1960-70 ^ 
decade. • 

Most of the elderly have been in the community 
for a long time and counted on a quiet retire- 
ment in a community they knew. With the rapid 
« growth, the community is no longer quiet and 
may not be recognizable. Many elderly are on 
fixed incomes, so the inflation in rents and 
prices hits them especially hard. If they are 
* renting* it may no longer be possible for them to 
remain in their communities.' 

Because the construction jobs resulting from the 
hew energy projects are filled by outsiders, minori- 
ties and women already living in the communities 
are not likely to benefit from the increase in 
construction jobs. ^ 

Energy policy and resource development also 
have an impact on the .Native Americans who own 
land on which anywhere from 12 to 30 percent of 
our energy resources are located. Because of the 
unique fiduciary relationship between the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the American Indians, the Government 
acts as a legal trustee for the land and water rights of 
.the American Indians. Indian tribes have alleged * 
that the Government is approving leases for non- 
Indian development of tribal-owned mineral, oil, and 
gas resources at prices far below competitive market 
; value. The Indian tribes are trying to take the 
initiative in this matter and renegotiate many leases 
to give themselves a competitive advantage. In 
addition, the Indian tribes want to manage and 
develop these resources. 

In an effort to achieve these goals, 25 Indian tribes 
formed an organization called the Council of Energy 
Resource Tribes (CERT), which opened an office in 
Washington, D.C., in. 1977 after a 2-year planning 
period. On October 17 of this year, the Department 
of the Interior's Office of Surface Mining signed a 



• HUD, Rap{d Growth from Entfty Projects, pp. 25-26. 
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formal agreement with CERT for a comprehensive 
. $700,000 study of surface mining of coal^on Indian 
lands. According to a CERT magazine, CERT 
membership claims ownership of IS percent of total 
coal reserves in the United States. 

Policy Initiatives 

WhQe studies have explored the financial' aspects 
of the boomtown phenomenon, they have, for the 
mo^t part, neglected the problems of wT)men, minor- 
ities, and the elderly. Additional studies should be 
conducted by the Federal Government and by State 
and local governments to determine the special 
needs of these groups so that social planning to help 
meet these needs can be implemented. Also, greater 
efforts should be made to coordinate Federal energy 
planning with State and local planning efforts. 

In those few studies \yhere the impact of energy 
policies and boomtowns on womdn has been ad- 
dressed, women have been viewed in traditional 
roles, despite the fact that women now comprise S 
percent of all craft and kindred workers. The studies 
reveal no attempts to recruit more women for 
construction jobs, even though more and more 
women wish to enter the job market in nontradition- 
al professions such 'as the construction industry. 
Secondary or support positions, which appear to be 
reserved for women, pay less than construction 
positions; To reverse the negative impact of boom- 
towns on women, efforts should be made to imple- 
ment affirmative action plans for the recruitment of 
women into nontraditional jobs, such as those 
required by tl^e Department of Labor's Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance Programs 
(DOL/OFCCP) regulations on goals and timetables 
for the participation of women and minorities in the 
construction industry. 

There should be greater Federal efforts to provide 
money in the form of grants or loans to the impacted 
areas so that social services such as hospital care, 
alcohol abuse programs, schools, dhd transportation 
can be improved. This would help to alleviate the 
negative impact of the boomtowns on women and 
minorities. Moreover, low-interest loans could be 
made available for women and minorities who wish 
to start businesses in the rapid growth areas. 

In the 95th Congress, Senator ^ /ary Hart intro- 
duced S. 1493, a bill that would hpe provided up to 
SI billion in loans and guarantees over the next ^10 

• Ibid., p. 25. , 
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years to help defray the costs of new facilities and 
public programs needed in areas wher^ new energy 
facilities have resulted in the doubling or tripling of 
' the local population. I support such legishition aimed 
at alleviating the spepial problems faced by women, 
minorities, and the elderly in boomto>yns. Congress, 
in its oversight function, should monitor compliance 
by the construction industry of the DOL/OFCCP 
afTirmative action regulations. 

In its Management Information Service Report of 
March 1977, the International City Management 
Association recommei^ded I I key action steps to 
assure that critical needs are met in areas experienc- 
ing rapid growth caused by energy development. I 
recommend that these steps be followed as a 
minimum effort in coping with the boomtown 
phenomenon. 

1 . Organize to manage rapid growth— involve 
citizens, cooperate with other affected govern- 
ments, and assign responsibility for planmng 
and action. 

2. Estimate impacts at a rough level.' updating 
and intensifying review more information 
becomes available. 

3. Develop a "rapid growth plan/' setting up a 
program and schedule for responding to pro- 
jected impacts. 

4. Adopt industrial zoning and performance 
standards to control impacts from the energy 
facility. 



5. Adopt mobile home park controls to mini- 
mize impacts from population growth. 

6. Negotiate with industry to get the best 
possible offer before approving construofion. 

7. Encourage industry to hire locally, espe- 
cially women, and to offer necessary training 
opportunities. 

8. Upgrade salaries, pensions, and training 
programs to retain present local government 
employees. 

9. Create an operating budget for the life of . 
the project, if possible, and provide for a six- 
month update. 

10. Adopt a Capital Improvement l^rogram: 

a) determining magnitude of capital needs. 

b) setting priorities for construction, and 

c) determining available flnancing. 

11. Plan for temporary services and facilities 
to cover the population boom/bust phenome- 
non during construction. 

0 

Although these arc only the first steps, they are 
much-needed steps in, the right direction. With 
proper planning and Coordination, we can help both 
the old and new residents of boomtowns cope with 
the problems of rapid energy development and 
ensure that there are adequate public facilities and 
job opportunities for all groups, including women 
and minorities. 
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Nfbrtherri Cheyenne 



By Steyeh H, Chestnut*/ 



Profile of the Northern Cfiey<Bnne . 

Legal History / r . 

The Northern Chcyeime--Ta rcmad^ly proud, 
courageous, and skilled tribe of'warriors^fierccly 
resisted the white man's niarch into the Great Plains. 

^ The Northern Cheyenne, M(ith the Sioux, defeated 
Custer at Little Bighorn in 1876^^d xesponded to 
their subsequent Jjanishment to Oklahoma with a 
defiant trek tji^ck to Montana in 1878 to reclafan their 
homeland, which is now the rcjBervation. Indeed, it is 
beheved that jio 5ther tribe; with th^/ pdssible 
exception of the Soux,^ played a greater part in < 
resisting the settlement of the Plains.* , 
Unlike mo^t tribes, the Northern Cheyenne were 

^6t i)Iaded on a reservation until l884. An Executive 
order established a reservation of 371,200 acres 
(immecliately to the east of the 3,504,OOb-acrc^cser- 
vation of the traditional ei;icmy of the Northern 
Cheyenne, the Crow— who had served qs Custejr's , 
scouts at Little Bighorn).' 

Throughout tljie next 14 years,, Congress took no 
legislative action whatsoever with respect to the , 
Northern Cheyennes. In 1898, to alleviate friction 
and bloodshed between the Northern Cheyenne and 
whites <!)n the reservation. Congress directed that an , 
inspector be sent to the reservation to determincithe 

• Mr, Chcftnut U a member of the Uw firm of Ziontz, Pirtle; Morrisset. 
Emstofr* Chettnut in Seattle, Wtshington. . ' ^ ■ . 

♦ R Andmt, neUngDeath-^neUst Days of the Plains Indians {196^1 
p. 70. U.S.. bepartmcnt of4he Intinor,. Annual Report /or /P2tt vol. Ili 
Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners, pp. 30-3 1 . 

» Exec. Order of Nov- 26, 1884, I. C. Kappler, Indian ^alrs^Laws and 
Trtatiesil9W), p teO. " . \ 



.feasibility of transfening the Nor^dm Cheyenncjsfto 
the CroV Reservation.* James McLaiighlin-^ja nam 
with a unique and vast experiepce in the In^i^, 
Servicf^—wasf appointed by {the Secretary of the 
Interior to <;onduot tins inspection. The following 
year, 1899, McLaughlin reported his fi|idingSK*/He 
repbrteci that the Nortfiern Cheyennes were "among 
the least civilized of the Indian Tribes,'^ and wefe 
regarded by the Crows as "uncivilized and aggres- 
sive."* In his memoirs, McLaughlin noted that he 
found the Northern Cheyennes to be Exceptionally 
proud and accomplished warriors, whose "advance 
in the ^ of civilization was hi^dicapped by their 
warlike attril^utes. . .an^ they wete not curbed for 
many ycafs, after the other/ warlike tribes hafl. 
accepted the conditions imposed by the whitcman."^ 
McLaughlin doncluded that the remitival of the 
Northern Cheyennes to the Crow Reservation was 
nbt fcasilile. He endorsed, instead, the buying-^ut Of 
the white interests on the reservation and « the 
enlargjpment of the reservation by expanding its 
eastern boundary to the Tongue River. These 
recommendations were adopted.* 



^ Congressional activity 
from 1903* until the Noi 
Act of 192(S (discussed 
limited. While other rc 



with respect to the tribe 
lem Cheyenne Allotment 
^low) wa^ but nominal and 
ervations in Montana and 



• AQt of July 1, 1898, 30 Sut 57l( 596. 

• See h McLaughlin, My Friend the Indian (1963 ed,). 

• H.R. -1^. No. 153, 55th Coi g., 3d Sest. (1899). 
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.throughout the country were the objects of individ- 
ualized allotment acts and other tailored legislation, 
Congress neglected the Northern Cheyenne. 

This congrestsional neglect was^ocuQ^nted in the 
course of the Senate Survey of Conditions of the 
Indians in the United States, • a survey that reexa- 
mined Government Indian policies. The Senate 
investigator sent to the Northern Cheyenne Reser- 
vation in 1928 made the following observation: 

The Northern Cheyenne Indians probably are 
the most primitive am(^ng the tribes in the 
northern part of the United States. With the 
Sioux, their allies, they were the last Indians to 
become "pacified" after the Custer battle in 
1876. The reservation is isolated, and the fact 
that .it has not been allotted has kept whites 
away. Consequently these Indians are probably 
more backward and closer to savagery than any 
other Montana Indians. They are not well 
organized and have not importuned Congress- 
men or Senators for special favors. As a result 
they seem to have been neglected by the Indian 
Bureau, and the sanitary and, economic condi- 
tions existing on the Tongue River [i.e.. North- 
em Cheyenne] Reservation is a damning indict- 
ment of bureaucratic indifference. This reserva^ 
tion is hterally a plague spot, and the entire 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe is rotten with diseas- 
e. ; . .The inevitable result is that the health 
« situation on the Tongue River Reservation is 
steadily growing worse and now has reached a 
stage so unbelievably bad that it constitutes a 
black blot on the American flag. We have 
established sanitary zones in the Philippines and 
the Caribbean, but the Cheyenne Indians are 
allowed to slowly perish amid almost indescrib- 
able dirt, disease, and general degradation. It is 
almost incredible that responsible officials of 
any civilized government should permit such 
disgraceful conditions in this day and 
^ age. . . 

Interestingly, the Senate investigator prophetical- 
ly noted: * 

The entire Tongue River [i.e.. Northern Chey- 
enne] Reservation is underlaid with a thick vein 
of coal. There are frequent outcrbppings. This 
coal seems to be a 'cross between lignite and 
bituminous coal and is of /airly hjigh quali* 

• Initiatisd by Sen . Res. 79, 70th Coii^. . 1 it Scm. ( 1 928). 

Hearing on Indian Affain Before a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on inkian Ajfaip, 72nd Cong., 1st Scsi., pt, 23, "Montana*** pp. 12841-42. 

Ibid,, p. 12848. 

' •» Act of Feb. 8. 1 887,. 24 Sut. 388, 25 Sut. US.C. §331 etseq, (1970). 

•» Act of June 3, 1926. 44 Sut. 690. ! 
. •« Act of June 18, 1934. 48 SUt. 9«4, 25 U.S.C. §§461-79 (1970). 
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'k ty. . . .The cpal on the Tongue River Reserva- 
tion cannot be developed commercially at this 
time, owing to lack of rail facilities. There is no 
doubt, however, that some time the coal will 
prove a valuable asset." 

<? ' " , 

Meanwhile, in 1887 the fate of America's Indian 

reservations was significaiiitly afTectpd by Congress' 
enactment of the General Allotn^i^nt Act of 1887." 
While many reservations were allotted shortly there- 
after, 39 years transpired before Congress adopted 
an allotment plan for the Northern Cheyenne Reser- 
vation in 1926." In fact, the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe was the last American Indian tribe to receive 
allotment. Actual allotment did not commence until 
1932, and less than 2 years therieafter— in 1934 — 
Congress chose to terminate the practice of allot- 
ment by its enactment of the Indian Reorganization 
. Act." 

The Northern Cheyenne Allotment Act of 1926 
declares the entire reservation to be the property on 
the tribe. This was the first explicit congressional 
confirmation of the tribe's title to the reservation. It 
endowed the tribe with "recognized" title to the 
land, a vested property interest." 

The 1926 act's allotment provisions authorized 
limited, 160-acre allotments of agricultural and 
grazing land to living tribal members. However, the 
act specifically excluded all minerals from allotment. 
Initially, this exclusion was to remain in effect for 50 
years until 1976, whereupon each allottee was to 
acquire ownership of the minerals beneath his 
allotifnent. However, a 1968 amendment to the act 
extended in perpetuity tribal ownership of all miner- 
als on the reservation.^* The constitutionality of this 
amendment was upheld in The Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe v. Hollowbreasts " 

Finally, the 1926 Allotment Act, both in its 
original and amended forms, provides that the 
Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council may lease reser- 
vation minerals for mining purposes, with the 
consent )of the Secretary of the Interior, under the 
gener^y applicable regulations and statutes govern-, 
ing leasing of tribal minerals." 

>• See generally Sioux Tribe of Indians v. United Sutes, 316 U.S. 317 
(1942); Confederated Bands of Ute Indiaifs v. United Sute». 330 U.S. 169 
(1947); Hyne* v. Grimw Packing Co., 337 U.S. 86 (1949) (dictum). 

Act of July 24. 1968. 82 Sut. 424. 
" 425 U.S. 649 (1976). 

»• 25 U.S.C. §§396g^396f; 25 C.F.R, Parts 171 and 177. 
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TABLE 1 

Affected Acreages (1976) 



Land Us* 


Truat landa 


Faa landa 


Total 


% , 


Rahgeland 


290,100 


- 6,000 


296,100 


66 


Forest land 


129,800 


2,100, . 


131,900 


30 


Cropland 


. 13,500 


1,200 


14,700 


3 


Right-of-way 


2,680 




2,680 


<1 


Urban or residential 


- 75Cf 




750 


< 1 


Parks and recreation 


470 


40 


510 


< 1 ^• 


Water resources 


240 




24'0 '■ 


. . <1 



The Land Today 

The Northern Gheyenne Reservation is located in 
southeastern Montana. It spans 36 miles from east to 
west and 23 miles from north to south and encom- 
passes an area of 447,000 acres. Two hundred and 
seventy-two thousand acres (61 percent) are trust 
lands owned by the tribe; 165,000 acres (37 percent) 
are trust lands owned by individual Indians; and the 
remaining 10,000 acres (2 percent) are owned in fee. 
The subsurface beneath the entire reservation is in 
the trust ownership of the tribe, except for Burlinjg- 
ton-Northero*s ownership of coal and iron beneath 

* 5,400 acres ( 1 percent of the reservation). 

The reservation lies within the northern Great 
Plains region. It consists of grassy, high plains 
capped by sandstone ridges. There is a thin and 
fragile covering of topsoil. About one-third of tht 
reservation consists of low hills covered by irregular 

• stands of pine, while the streams are bordered by 
' cottonwocKi. The reservation landscape is a compos- 
ite of ridges, plains, hillsides, valley bottoms, and 
stream courses resulting from thousands of years of 
natural weathering erosion, without interference by 
man. The result is a balanced natural landscape, 
sufficient to provide life-support to its human and 
animal populations. Reservation land uses are sum- 
marized in table, 1- 

Water is precious on the reservation. For example, 
long-term records show a reservation- wide average 
annual precipitation of 15.8. inches approximately. 
And much of the interior reservation surface water 
system is essentially no more than adequate to. 
support stock watering, very limited irrigation, and 
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the needs of wildlife. Only the Tongue JRiver, 
constituting the eastern border of the reservation, 
promises significant additional water resources. 
However, the extent .of the tribe's claim to this 
resource remains to be determined in a water rights 
adjudication currentiy pending in the Federal dis- 
trict court in Billings, Montana.^* 

Livestock production, particularly cattle ranch- 
ing, is the primary business activity on the reserva- 
tion. This consists simply of the grazing of cattle, 
with an average of 32 acres of land being needed to 
support the basic unit of production, a cow and her 
calf- Th^re are no feedlots on or near the reserva- 
tion. The rancher trucks hiSevCattened cattle to 
Billings or Miles City for sale. Thert is much^room 
for improvement in the economics of reservation 
ranching. However, it is vital to note that reserva- 
tion ranching is virtually the exclusive province of 
Indian ranchers — in sharp distinction to the situation 
obtaining on other Indian reservations in Montana 
and elsewhere, where ranching tends to be domi- 
nated by non-Indians. There is no question that 
ranching is the backbone of the Northern Cheyenne 
economy and will remain so in years to come. 

On the other hand, fanning has traditionally been, 
and remains a\ present, of minimal significance to 
the reservation economy. However, to the extent it 
does exist, it is dominated by Indian enterprise. A 
recent significant development has been the estab- 
lishment under the aegis of the tribe of a demonstra- 
tion farm covering approximately 700 irrigated 
acres. 
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The reservation timber resource currently pro- 
vides an economic return to the tribe and its 
members, under a contract providing for the sale of 
timber to a nearby off-reservation sawmill. While 
the economic return to the tribe under this contract 
is significant, it camiot t>e properly characterized as 
a major ^ Contributor td the general reservation 
economy. 

There is lio question that tj^e reservation is 
underlain by a massive coal reserve. In addition, it is 
speculated that the^e.may be economically signifi- 
cant oil and gas and uranium deposits; hoWever, no 
reliable data regarding these deposits exist. Never- 
theless, the tribe has received interesting exploration 
proposals from several independent' oil and ,gas 
companies and has received a significant exploration 
proposal froifa at least one ..major uranium mining 
company. None of these proposals have been 
deemed acceptable by the tribe. Finally, there is 
some indication of the possibility of a geothermal 
energy so\irce on the reservation. 

A recent report estimates that a total of 23 billion 
tons of coal, in seven coal beds, lies beneath the 
reservation. Of these, perhaps 5 to 10 billion tons are 
suitable for stripping. This deposit constitutes a 
portion of the Fort Union formation. The value of 
the Northern Cheyenne coal reserve is reckoned in 
terms^ of billions of dollars. This is principally a 
result of two factors. In powerplants, the coal would 
burn relatively cleanly and, therefore, in conformity 
with current air-quality regulations in distinction to 
the more highly polluting eastern coals. Additional- 
ly, vast portions of the deposit are located relatively 
close to the surface and can therefore be mined by 
strip mining, a technique substantially more efficient 
and economic than traditional deep mining. 

Substantial direct exploration work to determine 
the nature and extent of the Northern Cheyenne cdal 
reserve was performed during the period 1966 ko 
1972 under the series of permits and leases that are 
described below. However, there has been no 
commercially significant coal mining on the reserva- 
tion. There is presentlyXin existence a very small 
surface mine that operates simply for the purpose of 
j^roviding coal to tribal members for home-heating 
purposes. 

The People Today 

A 1976 census revealed a total reservation popula- 
tion of 3,227. Of these, approximately 78 percent 
were Northern Cheyennes. An additional 10 percent 



were otlier Indians. The remaining 12 percent were 
non-Indians. An additional 167 Northern Cheyennes 
lived in the immediate vicinity' of the reservation. 
(Furthermore, it is estimated that approximately 700 
Northern Cheyennes live elsewhere.) 

It is estimated that there approximately 60O 
Northern Cheyenne, households on the' reservation. 
The median age is 1 8 years. ^ 

The Northern Cheyenne unemployment rate var- 
^ ies from season to season and from year to year. 
Generally, unemployment is extremely high. A 1975 
study indicated an unemployment rate of 57 percent, 
which ranged up to 70 percent during the winter 
months. Another 1975 study yielded an average 
unemployment rate of 59 percent. 

A 1970 report showed the average per capita 
income for the Northern Cheyennes as $1,152. At 
the same time, the average per capiita income in the 
county and State were around $3,500. A 1973 study 
shows the average Northern Cheyenne per capita 
income as $1,700. 

The Northern Cheyenne Coal Permits 
and Leases 

The First Coal Sale / 

In December 1965 the first serious expression of 
outside interest in the Northern Cheyenne coal 
reserve occurred. A consulting geologist submitted a 
proposal for the issuance of an exclusive prospecting 
permit, which would inc;)ude a right to negotiate a 
mining lease during the term of the permit. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) recommended that it 
would be better to sell by public advertisement for 
bids. In early 1966 the tribe authorized the BIA to 
draft the necessary documents for such a public sale. 

The BIA prepared a form of mining permit to be 
offered for bid by adapting an official form long in 
use under Department of the Interior regulations. 
The official form provided for an exclusive pros- 
pecting permit, with an option to lease only a 
portion of the acreage covered by the permit. 
However, on Northern , Cheyeqne this option lai|- 
guage was expanded substantially and then main- 
tained in that form throughout the initial public sale 
and the two subsequent Northern Cheyenne public 
coal sales, which occurred in 1969 and 1971, 
respectively. This option jprovisioh has since been 
used by the successful bidders to lay claim to vast 
portions of the reservation land area. 
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The Cheyenne coal was being offered for strip 
mining. During the previous year, 1965, the devasta- 
tion wrought by strip mining throughout the United 
States had become such a serious matter that it wad 
the subject of an act of Congress (Public Law 89-4, 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act), 
which directed the Secretary of the Interior to study 
strip mining for the purpose of taking effective steps 
to control it. However, the permit drafted for the 
first Northern Cheyenne coal sale contained no 
effective environmental or restoration provisions, 
and the attached lease contained only a solitary 
provision binding the lessee "to cooperate fully with 
the lessor and the Secretary" in reseeding strip- 
mined are^. 

A successful bidder would acquire a strip-mining 
permit and an option to enter into a strip-mining 
lease. The permit covered the exploration phase; 
actual mining would be perfomned under the lease. 
Regrettably, the terms and conditions of the mining 
lease were established at the time of the offering of 
the permit, when both the tribe and BIA were 
essentially ignorant of thp nature and value of the 
coal reserve covered by the lease. This format was ' 
followed in the second and third Northern Chey- 
enne coal sales as well. The primary financial term 
of the lease, the royalty on production, was set in 
1966, at 17.5 cents per ton for coal delivered off the 
res^vation and 1 5 cents per ton for coal consumed 
on the reservation for the first 10 years of the lease, 
increasing to 20 cents and 17.5 cents, respectively, 
during the second 10 years of the lease. These 
royalty rates remained unchanged through the sec- 
ond and third coal sales. 

The first sale took place in July 1966 and offered 
approximately 94,000 acres of reservation land. 
Competitive bidding was limited to the "bonus" to 
be paid per acre for the privilege of prospectiirg^and 
the accompanying lease option. Only two bids were 
received, both from Sentry Royalty Company, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Peabody Coal Compa- 
ny. Sentry made a bonus bid of 12 cents per acre, . 
covering the entire 94,000 acres, for a total bid of 
$11,296.80. BIA officials quickly expressed their 
satisfaction, and the tribe granted a permit. Thus, the^| 
first foothold on the Northern Cheyenne coal 
reserve was established. And the BIA had set the 
pattern to be followed in the two subsequent coal 
sales, 
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The Second and Third Coal Sales 

By 1968 the tribe had received indications of, 
further interest in its coal and requested the BIA to 
package a second coal sale. This led to the offering 
for bid of yet another 128,3 16 acres in the summer of 
1969. In that second coal sale Peabody Coal Compa- 
ny acquired three more tracts of reservation mineral 
lands containing 6,000 acres', 21,860 acres, and 
27,530 acres, for per-acre bonuses of $2.52, 12 cents, 
and 1 1.9 cents, respectively. 

Later, a third coal sale was scheduled for April 
1971 Approximately 367,000 acres of • reservation 
land were offered. Twelve bidders participated in 
the sale, including representativcfs of large coal and 
energy corporations, as well as individuals. Al- 
though Federal regulations and the conditions of the 
sale prohibited issuance. of permits to anyone not a 
bona fide cd^l-mining operator, capable and quali- 
fied by experience and resources to conduct actual 
mining operations, no effort was made by the BIA to 
inquire into the qualifications of the bidders. As. a 
result, substantial tracts were acquired by. specula- 
tors. 

The successful bidders paid per-acre bonuses 
ranging from $1.02 to $32.31. The permits acquired 
are shown in tabic 2. ^ 

Violation of the Acreage Limitation 

As indicatc;d earlier, the first and second coal sales 
resulted in the acquisition by Peabody Coal Compa- 
ny (thrpugh i ^ sub sidiary Sentry Royalty Company) 
of permits covenng^4,000, 6,000, 21,860, and 27,530 
acres. However, the regulations set an acreage 
limitation of 2,560 acres on leases and on permits 
incorporating options to lease.^° Under the regula- 
tion, the acreage limitation may be exceeded only if 
two conditions are met: the larger acreage must be 
necessary for the establishment of thermal electric 
powerplants or other industrial facilities and the 
excessive acreage must be in the interests of the 
tribe. But, throughout the first, second, and third 
coal sales, the acreage limitation was essentially 
disregarded. In fact, the ^/ir/r/ reservation, su^)divid- 
ed into immense tracts, was offered during the 
course of the three coal sales. From their vast permit 
acreages, the pennittees have since purported to 
exercise the "righr to obtain mining leases covering 
the acreages shown in table 3. 




TABITE 2 

Results of Sale 3 



P^rmlttM 


Trcct ccrccQc , 


Bruce Ennis* - 


16,220 


,:J. / 

Norsworthy & R^gfer* * 


14,000 


Norsworthy & Reger** 


19,420 


Meadowlark Farn()ls, Inc.*** 


: , ' '23;0^0 


Meadowlark Farms, Inc.*** 


20,960 


Bruce EnnIs* / 


27,790 


Consolidation Goal Company 


23,400 


Meadowlark Farms, Inc.*** ^ 


27,550 



A BMMngs, Montana, attorney 
BlIMngs, Montana, land speaulators 
Land acqulsltloh arm of A^^AX, INC. 



TABLET 
Mining Acreage Soudht 



Peabody C^l Company 

AMAX, )Nd. 

Consolidation Coal Company 

Chevron Oil Company (through assignment 
from Bri^ce EnnIs) 

Northern States Power Company, (through assign 
ment from Norsworthy & Reger) 

Norsworthy & Reger 

. TOTAL 



•cr«ag« •ought 

41,680 
71,550 
15,300 

27,390 

33,420 
16,220 
205,560 



failure to Perform Technical Examinations 

Meanwhile, in January 1969— priof to the second 
and third coal sales — a critical legal development 
had occurred: the Secretary of the Interior promul- 
gated environmental protection regulations govern- 
ing surface mining on Indian lands. The regulations'^ 
were the product of 2 years of study by the 
Department. They established a ' comprehensive 
scheme of controls designed to ensure that any 



surface mining on an Indian reservation would take 
place only after Federal studies had established 
standards to be written into any permit or lease 
protecting a broad array of ecological, social, and 
cultural values. 

The heart of the sdheme was section 177.4— the 
"technical examination" of the prospective surface 
exploration and mining operations. The regulation 
required that, before secretarial approval of any 
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permit or lease^ the technical examination investigate 
the prospective effects of exploration and mining on 
the broad array of valuer protected by the regula- 
tion. The data generated from these investigations 
Mvpuld provide information to the Indian landowner 
from which He might make an informed decision 
regarding development, would aid the Secretary in 
determining whether or not to approve a permit or 
lease, and would provide the foundation for the 
formulation of "general requirements'* for the pro- 
tectiOT of nonmineral resources— provisions that 
would in fact become contractual terms of the 
permit or lease. 

However, the BIA proved itself either unable or 
unwilling to implement the admirable intent of this 
regulation. No procedures were established by the 
BIA for implementation of the regulations. And no 
steps were taken to establish, either in the BIA or its 
technical support agency, the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, staff capable or willing to perform the 
required technical examination. Therefore, although 
the regulation was in force, the second coal sale was 
formulated with, at best, token compliance. The 
required technical examination was not performed. 
As a result, no provisions meaningfully protective of 
ecological, social, and cultural values were incorpo- 
rated in the permit or attached lease. 

Approximately one year later (in mid- 1 970), Pea- 
body Coal Company sought to obtain the issuance of 
six leases arising from the> 94,000-acre tract it had 
acquired in the first coal sale. Though clearly Part 
177 applied to Peabody's lease applications, the BIA 
failed, just ds it had in the second coal sale, to 
implement the terms of Part 177. The identical 
pattern was repeated in 1971, during the formulation 
of the third Northern Cheyenne coal sale. 

In May of 1973 — 4 years and 5 months after the 
effective date of Part 177, 3 years and 9 months after 
the issuance of the permits arising from the second 
coal sale, 2 years and 6 months after the issuance of 
the six Peabody leases, and I year and 1 1 months 
after the issuance of the permits arising from the 
third coal sale— the BIA issued two documents 
entitled, respectively: "Technical Assessment, Coal 
Leases, Northern Cheyenne Reservation,'' and 
^Technical Assessment, Coal Permits, Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation.'* The documents expressly 
admit that they are after-the-fact technical examina- 
tions. The permit technical examination had the 

" 4UtS< $14121 



temerity to recommend that the Sale 2 and 3 permits 
"be issued- • though in fact -they had been issued 
several years before. The lease technical examina- 
tion reeled off a parade of horrible potential conse- 
quences of st rip mining, i n^udijng " Destruction of 

Cheyenne"~culture— the life-style of the people/' 
"Cheyenne become a minority in their own home- 
'land,'* "pollution of all sorts, i.e., human, cultural, ' 
air, sound, noise, etc." It also recognized, as to the 
recommendations it made for protection against 
those adverse consequences, that "the listing under 
this post-technical examination does not make them 
binding upon the lessee." 

Statutory Violations * 

Prior to the time of the third coal sale, several 
other significant developments had occurred. On 
January 1, 1970, the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969" had become effective. The act re- 
quired an environmental impact statement in con- ' 
nection with every recommendation on major Fed- 
eral actions significantly affecting the quality of the 
human environment. Also, in 1970 Congress had 
enacted the Water Quality Improvement Act.** This 
required that any applicant for a Federal license or 
permit to conduct any activity that might result in 
discharge into the navigable waters of thjc United 
States shall provide certification that the activity 
will not violate applicable water-quality standards. 
And in February 1971, the United States Geological 
Survey recommended changing the royalty basis for 
coal leases on Federal lands from a fixed tonnage 
royalty to a percentage of gross sales. Specifically, it 
was recommended that 5 percent of gross sales be 
the standard provision for coal leases on Federal 
lands. " 

Notwithstanding these developments, the BIA 
went ahead with the third coal sale, oblivious to the 
requirements of the two new acts and using the same 
royalty formulas that were used in the 1966 and 1969 
sales, 

The Petition for Cancellation 

, , Finally, beginning in late 1972, the Northern 
Cheyenne tribal leadership began to comprehend the 
enormous threat these transactions posed to the 
reservation and its people. It soon became apparent 
that the involved BIA personnel— on whose advice 
and counsel the tribe relied in entering Into these 
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transactions — had been inept, uninformed, and sadly 
overmatched.' In March of 1973 the tribe enacted a 
resolutipn calling upon the Secretary of the Interior 
to withdraw his approval of all existing permits and 
4eas ^a. Th e f es oluti 6 n - was ^ased principally on the 



legal case. In addition, it was apparent that the 
Secretary concluded that the state of afTairs then 
existing on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation 
could not be defended. Clearly, he decided that if he 



ground that the Part 177 regulation*^ had not been 
complied with. 
Shortly thereafter, the tribe retained legal counsel 
- to* prepare a written petitiqn to be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior in support of the tribe's 
request for cancellation. This resulted in the prepa- 
ration and submission of the massive two-volume 
Peti{lon of the Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe^to 
lit>gers C.B, Morton. Secretary of the Interior, Con- 
cerning Coal Leases and Permits on' Their Reservation 
(January 7, 1974). 7*he petition detailed a staggering 
array pf law violations — principally by the BIA — 
incident to the first, .second, and third Northern 
Cl^eyenne coal sales. \ summary of these law 
violatfons is attached hereto as appendix A. 

The Sicreiarial Decision 

On June 4. 1974. Secretary of the Interior Rogers 
C.B< Mortoh issued a written decision on the 
Northern Gheycnn^ petition. The text of, that deci- 
sion is attached hereto as appendix B. 

Principal consideration in the fondulation of the 
, decision wa9» th^ c(!>ncem pf the Secretary's legal 
advisor; the -Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior, about the possibility of very substantial 
monetary liability on the part of the United States to 
the coal companies and the tribe. It was felt that 
' ex()licit Hndings of wrongdoing and illegality on the 
part of the BIA would Constitute admissions of 
liability, O^hich could bemed by the coal Companies 
and the tribe to establish monetary claims against the 
United States. Ifi addition, the Secretary was sub- 
jected to intense lobbying on the pafi of the Billings 
area office personnel and centr^ office personnel 
responsible for the formulation and appirpval of the 
Northern Cheyeijne coal tole8,^who considered the 
tribe's attack to be a challenge to their personal ' 
reputation, professional standing, and job security. 

Accordingly, the decision cpntains. no clear-cut 
findirigs of BIA wrongdoing. Indeed, the Secretary 
elected to confront only a handful of the tribe's legal 
claims. ^ 

At the same time, there is no question that the 
Solicitor was impressed by the strength of the tribe's 



were tu coiifuui llie ciuims of the coai companies 
unfettered rights to strip mine massive portions of 
the Northern ^heycnne^ R^eservation, he would be 
subjected to fierce criticism and public putrage. 

Thus, a decision was crafted foj* the purpose of 
restoring the balance of power to the tribe, This was 
achieved by relying fundamentally on the Secre- 
tary's strongest suit — his statutorily bas^ discretion- 
ary authority/ over Indian land transactions. No 
permits or leases were declared invalid. Instead, the 
Secretary in|eflrect held that on several different 
grounds the/coal companies h^ not yet obtained 
.fully mature^ rights to mine. 

A principal ground was the acreage limitation in 
the regulation** that limits mining leases to 2,560 
acres and provides for a waiver of this limitation bn 
specifically stated grounds. The Secretary hefd: 

a. the administrative record contained "no clear 
evidence that there was. an explicit waiver of the 
limitation provided in 25 C.F.R. §171.9"; and 

b. the coal companies and the tribe must either 
fleduce the leases aiid-le^se applications to 2,560 
acres, or Jointly demonstrate that the acreage 
limitation should be waived. 

In addition, the Secretary held that appropriate 
environmental impact staten^ents would have to be 
prepared before he would consider approving any 
mining plans, permit renewals, or leases. 

Finally, he n\ade the folldwing statements of 
policy; 

''As Trustee I take cognizance of my responsibili- 
ty to preserve the environment and culture of 
the Northern Cheyenne Tribe aijid will not 
subordinate these interests to anyone's desires to 
dev^op the natural resources on that reserva- 
tion. ' f 

Furthermore, the 'f ribe and the coal companies 
i may be assured that the terms and conditions 
upon which mineral development may proceed 
dn the Northern Cheyenne Reservation will 
require their Joint agreement and support'pnor to 
any further approval by me. [emphasis added] 

Thus, through the acreage limitation, the Secre- 
tary dramatically reduced the scope of the coal 
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companies' claims. Leases and lease applications 
totaling 205,560 acres (see table 3) suffered a 
cumulative reduction of approximately 85 percent. 
It has become apparent that as a practical matter 
sucinr Tcduction may well render the coal compa- 
nies* "rights" on the reservation economically in- 
feasible. 

Furthermore, since the issuance of the decision, 
no environmental impact statements regarding coal 
development oh Northern Cheyenne have been 
performed. This has resulted principally from the 
tribe's vehement opposition to the conducting of 
such studies. The tribe maintains that so long as no 
lawful, tribally supported proposals for reservation 
coal development exist, no environmental impact 
studies will be tolerated. 

Finally/ th^ tribe has manifested to the coal 
companies their unwilHngness to provide them with 
•*joint agreement and support" of reservation coal 
development^ an indispensable condjition imposed by 
the Morton decision. 

Conclusion 

' This decirsion has remained intact and has served 
the tribe well for 4-1/2 years. It hai provided the 
tribe with a quasi-judicial basis for wresting control 
of thc'^reservation from the coal companies. 



In fact, however, the tribe's greatest strength in 
this struggle derives from another, more important, 
and lasting source — the credibility and character of 
the Northern Cheyenne people. During the initial 
stages of the tribe's struggle, and indeed for several 
years thereafter, many governmental and industry 
people believed that the real purpose of the tribe's 
effort was to extract larger monetary payments from 
the coal companies through a forced renegotiation. 
However, that cynical view no longer prevails. It is 
now recognized that the tribe acted pursuant to its 
own sense of duty and honor: the duty to protect 
and preserve the Northern Cheyenne Reservation as 
a homeland for the Northern Cheyenne people and 
the traditional obligation to resist with all available 
resources the dishonoring attempts of outsiders to 
defeat the will of the Northern Cheyenne people. 

As a result, the coal companies now realize that 
any coal development project on the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation would be futile unless enthM- 
siastically supported by the people as a whole. No 
suph consensus of suppoirt exists on the reservation. 
This has been the case consistently since late 1972, 
and all indications are that this state of mind will 
continue into the indefmite future. 
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Sumnury of Points of Uw Affecting th« Validity of Coal Permits and Lsatss on the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation 

By: Alvin J. Ziontz and Steven H. Chestnut, Ziontz, Pirtle, 
Morisset & EmstofF 

A Memorandum to the Solicitor, Department of Interior, Submitted on Behalf of 
the Northern Cheyenne Tribe by Ziontz, Pirtle, Morisset & Emstoff, tbcir 
Attorneys 



I. Background: 

^This memorandum is submitted pursuant to the 
agreement of July 3 i, 1973, between counsel for the 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe, Alvin J. ZionU, and 
representatives of the Solicitor, Unjted States De- 
partment of Interior, concerning procedures to be 
followed with respect to the conflict over the coal 
leases and permits on the Northern Cheyenne 
Reservation. 

On March 5, 1973, the Northern Cheyenne Tribe 
passed R^lution No. 132 (73) directing that all 
existing permits and leases for coal exploration and 
mining on the Reservation be cancelled by the 
Secretary. In March, 1973, the Tribe submitted a 

^^petition to the Secretary demanding that the Secre- 
tary declare the leases and permits void. On June 6, 
1973, Alvin J, Ziontz, of the firm of Ziontz, Pirtle, 
Morisset St Emstoff, wrote to the Secretary and 
requested that no final action be taken on the Tribe'sJP 
petition until the firm had had an opportunity to 
complete its factual and .legal investigatiqn of the 
matter. On July 23, 1973, Alvin J. Zionte met with 
Kent Frizzcll, Charles Soller, William Moses and 
David Lundgren to discuss the procedural frame- 
work for reaching a decision on the Tribe's petition. 
It was agreed that counsel for the Northern Chey- 
enne Tribe would prepare a memorandum 4o the 
Solicitor summarizing the points of law which they 
regarded as affecting the validity of the permits and 
leases; that the memorandum would not attempt to 
set forth in full the legal grounds and authorities, but 
would be in summary form only; that the memoran- 
dum would indicate with respect to each point of 

« law whether counsel viewed it as rendering the 
permit or lease void ab initio, or voidable; and 
finally, indicating which permits and leases were 



affected by each legal 'infirmity. This niemorandum 
is submitted pursuant to that agreement. 

This memorandum is not intended to constitute a 
final summary of the Tribe's position. The right is 
reserved to bring to the attention of the Secretary 
any adc^itional grounds which may be discovered in 
the course of further investigation or analysis. 

The points of law are listed, briefiy described, and 
specified as ^o legal effect in Part II. Their applica- 
bility to the particular leases and permits is set out in 
tabular form in Part IV. 

II. Points of law affecting the validity of the leases 
and permits. 

A. Pre-issuance grounds: Violations which ren- 
dered the permit or lease void ab initio. 

1. Failure to perform technical examination: The 
comentone of 25 CF.R. Part 177 is the technical 
examination. § 177.4(a). No technical examination 
wfis made, and therefore the mandate of Part 177 
was ignored. The required pre-issuance careful 
consideration of the broad panoply of tribal 
cultural, historic, social and environmental inter- 
ests did not occur. The data required for the 
performance of every essential Departmental 
function under the regulation were never devel- 
oped. 

2. Failure to formulate general requirements: The 
technical examination data provides the exclusive 
basis for the formulation of the general require- 
ments required by §177.4. Under Part 177, the 
general requirements are the most vital provisions 
of a permit or lease. Yet none were formulated. As 
a result, the exploration pl^ and mining plan 
mechanisms were emasculated, since those mecha- 
nisms rely fundamentally on the existence of 
general requirements. 
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3. Maladministration of Part 1 77 violated NEPA: 
The National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
made it unlawful for the federal government to 
approve or engage in policies or programs of 
economic expansion or development of resources 
VWthout first carefully considering and designing 
against environmental degradation. Section 102 of 
the Act directs that **Xq the full^t extent possible: 
(1) the policies, regulations, and public laws of the 
United States shall be interpreted and adminis- 
tered in accordance with the policies'* of the Act. 
This mandate covered the Department of the 
Interior's administration of Part 177, but was 
defied. 

4. ' Failure to perform pre-issuance studies required 
by NEPA: Section 102 of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 required the perfor- 
mance^ prior to issuance of a permit orlease, of a 
documented assessment of environmental impact. 
No such impact studies were made. 

5. Violation of tribal charter provision limiting 
lease term to 5 years: The tribal charter (Section 
5(b)(3)) limits coal leases to a term of 5 years. The 
instant leases, in violation of that limitation, 
provide for a term of 10 years and as long 
thereafter as coal is produced in paying quantities. 

6. Violation of tribal charter provision protecting 
natural resources: The tribal charter (Section 
5(b)(^)) disallows action by or on behalf of the 
Tribe which in any way operates to destroy or 
injure the tribal grazing lands, timber, or other 
natural resources on the Reservation. Leases 
providing for strip mining are, therefore, not 
permitted, 

7. Breach of trust invalidates departmental and 
tribal approvals: Aside from the enumerated statu- 

' tory and regulatory violations, the trustee, in 
several ways, breached its trust responsibilities. 
Among those defaults were the following: (1) The 
trustee failed to advise the Tribe that the proposed 
strip mining would have devastating effects on itS' 
most vital interests, that the proposed activities 
would wreak cultural, social, and ecological hav- 
cx:; (2) The trustee failed to inform the Tribe about 
the nature and extent of the coal deposits; (3) No 
advice was given as to the great economic 
significance of coal with respect to the Nation's 
future energy needs; and (4) The Tribe was 
advised to accept unconscionably low economic 
terms. 



Under such circumstances, all tribal and Depart- 
mental approvals of permits and leases were 
defective and void. 

Yhe breach of trust is seen clearly when the 
Department's administration, under NEPA and 43 
C.F.R. 23, of public lands is compared to its 
administration, under NEPA and 25 C.F.R. 177, 
^of Indian lands; there has been a more careful 
administration of the trustee's lands than the 
ward's lands. 

; 8. U.S,G,S, defaulted^ its obligation to provide 
technical advice: Part 177 contemplates that the 
U.S.G:S. will provide the required scientific and 
technical expertise in the performance of the 
technical examination, formulation of the general 
requirements, formulation and evaluation of ex- 
ploration plans and mining plans, the setting of 
performance bonds, and the monitoring of activi- 
ties under a permit or lease. Part 171 similarly 
relies on U.S.O.S. to furnish all necessary scientif- 

>^ ic and technical information. These and related 
duties are mote particularly described in 30 
CF.R 211 andlp C.F.R. 231. The U.S.G.S, did 
not perform these duties, leaving the Tribe techni- 
cally and scientifically uninformed. Any tribal 
approval of a permit or lease was therefore 
defective and void. 

9. Lease option not authorized by regulations: The 
regulation authorizing prospecting permits allows 
only the creation of a preference right to lease. 
§ 171.27(a). There is no authority for the issuance 
of a permit which includes a right to compel a 
lease, yet every permit includes a provision 
purporting to grant such a right. 

10. Lease option effects an unlawful circumvention 
of Part 177: Section 177.4 requires the perfor- 
mance of a technical examination and formulation 
of general requirements both 1»sfore issuance of a 
permit and before issuance of a lease. Assuming 
that a pr<i-permit technical examination had oc- 
curred under 177, it could have served only as a 
basis for the granting of permit rights. rYet a|l the 
permits purport to grant unqualified lease rights as 
well. This violates the formulation and Intent of 
Part 177. 

11. Permits cover excessive acreages: Section 
171.27(a) requires all permits granting a prefer- 
ence right to a lease to comply with all laws and 
regulations applicable to leases. Therefore, the 
acreage limitation in §17 1.9(b) applies to the 
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permits. The Rermit acreages were far in excess of 
that limitation, without lawful basis. 

12. Acreage limitation was violated by provision of 
permit' Section 171.9(b) limits coal lease acreage 
to 7,560 acres. That limitation may be exceeded 
only if the interests [of] the Tribe will be served 
thereby; this precondition for exceeding the 2,S60 
limitation was unlawfully eliminated from para- 
graph 2(a) of the permit. 

1 3. Improper administration of the acreage limita- 
tion: In administering the acreage limitation, the 
Department, in violation of §171. 9(b), did not 
consider whether allowing excessive acreages 
would be in the Tribe's best interests, and consid- 
ered only whether the coal companies deemed 
lairge acreages necessary to their purposes. 

14. Tract configuration improper: Sections 171.8 
and 171.9(b) set out restrictions as to the configu- 
rations of permit and lease tracts. -These restric-. 
tions were violated. 

15. Inadequate permit bonds were posted: By 
virtue of § 1 71.27a, the bond schedule set but in 
§ 1 71 ^6(a) applied to permits. The bonds posted fell 
far short of that standard. Under §171.7, the 
permits sho^ld have been disapproved by the 
Department. 

16. Inadequate lease bonds were posted: The 
ported lease bonds were wholly inadequate in 
amount to protect the interests of the Tribe. 
Adequate bonds shbuld have been required under 
the provisions of § 171.6(a) and §171. 6(c); ^ 

17. Bond regulation violated by provisions of 
permit and lease: Under §177.8, it is required that a 
bond in an amount sufficient to cover the costs of 
reclamation be posted prior to exploration or 
mining. The mandatory nature of this requirement 
was unlawfully changed in permit paragraph 2(r) 
and lease paragraph III( 10). 

18. Superintendent failed to consult with the 
Tribe: Under §177.12, a superintendent must con- 
sult with th^ribe in connection with the perfor- 
mance of the technical examination and formula- 
tion of the general; req^uirementp. T^is was tiot 
done. ' Tliercfore, any tribal and Departmental 
approvals were defective and void. 

19. Surrender regulation violated by lease provi-^ 
sion: Section 171.27(b) sets out the mechanism for 
surrender of a lease. Surrender is jfbrmulated not 
as a rights but as a privilege subject to Secretarial 
approval, The lease, however, in Paragraph 
ni(24)(b) unlawfully converts surrender into a 



matter of right for the lessee. It also unlawfully 
deletes other conditions enumerated in §17 1.27(b). 

20. Surrender mechanism renders lease illusory: 
Lease paragraph III(24)(b) purports to endow the 
lessee with a discretionary right to surrender the 
lease or any part thereof at any time at no penalty. 
This renders the lease illusory and void. 

21. The permits and leases are unconscionable: 
The financial provisions of the permits and leases 

. are- so grossly inadequate that they are uncon- 
scionable. The provisions purporting to grant the 
coal companies rights to strip mine massive 
portions of the Reservation's total area place in 
the hands of the coal companies the power to 
extinguish the Northern Cheyenne culture. That is 
unconscionable. A lack of positive preservation 
and reclamation provisions is unconscionable. The 
permits and leases ar;p, therefore, void. 

22. Permits and leases helch by unlawful trust: 
Federal law and policy (as contained, for example, 
in 30 US.C. §184(k)) provide that mineral permits 
and leases held by an unlawful trust shall be 
forfeited. The merger of Peabody Coal with 
Kennecott Copper 'Corporation was declared 
unlawful in Kennecott Copper Corporation v. FTC 
467 F.2d 67 (10th Cir. 1972) Accordingly, all 
Peabody permits and leases ai^e voii;^. 

23. Permits acquired and held for speculatjive 
purposes: Permit paragraph 2(b) prohibits the 
acquisition of a permit for speculative purposes. 
Nevertheless, permits were acquired, for such 
purposes. 

B. Post-issuance grounds: Violations which render 
the permit or lease voidable. \ 

24. Exploration without an approved exploration 
plan: Section 177.6(a) requires the submission and 
approval of an exploration plan prior to any 
exploration activities.* Nevertheless, exploration 
was engaged in without any such approved plan. 

25. Exploration without an adequate exploration 
plan: Part 177 requires that an exploration plan 
ificlude detailed provisions describing the con- 
templated eitploriitioh, and the surface preserva- 
tion, conservation and reclamation methods to be 
followed. Sec §§ 1 77.6, 1 77.8(a), 1 77.9(b), 
1 77. 10(a). No such plans were submitted. 

26. Exploration ^i^ a defectively approved explo- 
ration plan: Sections 177.6(b) and 177.6(c) provide 
for the evaluation and formulation of the explora- 
tion plan on me basis of the data from technical 
examination and the general requirements. Since a 
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technical exan^ation was not performed and 
general requirements were not formulated, there 
could be no valid approval of an exploration plan. 
Section 177.12 require that the Tribe be consult- 
ed in connection with the approval of an explora-r 
tion plan. No suchl consultation occurred; there- 
fore, there could be no valid approval. 

27. Failure to perform required NEPA study prior ' 
to approval of exploration plan: Section 102 of the 

^ National Environniental Policy Act of 1969 re- 
quired the performance, prior to the approval of 
an exploration plan, of a documented assessment 
of environmental impact. No such impact studies 
were made. 

28. Operations commenced before receiving writ- 
ten permission from U.S,G,&: Section 171.20(b) 
requires written permission from U.S.G.S. before 
commencement of operations. Operations com- 
menced without receiving such permission. 

29. Exploration activities caused unlawful damage 
to land, improvements and stock: Permit paragraph 
2(e) sets out the permittee's obligation to prevent 
unnecessary damage. This provision was violated. 

30. Operations reports not filed: Sectiqns 1 77.9(a), 
177.9(b), 177.9(d)(1), 30C.F.R. 211.6(a), 30C.F.R. 
23 L8 and permit paragraph 2(p) require the 
submission of detailed reports on operations under 
permit or lease. These reports were not submitted. 

31. Expenditure reports not filed: Scdxon 
> l7M4(b), permit paragraph 2(b) and lease para- 
graph 111(6) require regular refwrting of expendi- 



tures. These reports w.ere either not filed or not 
timdly filed. 

32. Required inspections not made: Sections^ 
177.9(cK2), 177.9(d)(2), 177.U)(a), 30C.F.R. 211.4, 
and 30 C.F.R. 231.3 require inspections of opera- 
tions. These insj)ectiC)ns were not performed. 

33. Exploration bonds were not posted: Under 
§177.8, it is required that a bond in an amount 
sufficient to cover the cost of reclamation be 
posted prior to exploration. No such bond was 
posted. 

34. Insufficient development expenditures: Permit 
paragraph 2(b) specified mandatory development 
exp^ditures. The required expenditures were hot 
made. 

35. Ill^al assignments: Sections 171.26(a), 
171.26(b), permit pF^graph 2(n) and lease para- 
graph III(9>) prohibit assignment and creation of 
override agreements unless prior Secretarial ap- 
proval is obtained. Assignments were made and , 
override agreements entered into in violation of 
these provisions. 

36. Condition on assignments unsatisfied: The 
tribal approval of the assignments from Sentry 
Royalty to Peabody was expressly conditioned on 
Kennecott's j^uarantee of all permit and lease 
obligations. VThe decision in Kennecott v. FTC 
would appear to render that condition Unsatisfied. 
Peabody, therefore, caii claim no rights arising 
from those assignments. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRET^ARY 

For RolOMO Juno 4, 1974 

Morton Announca Decision on Northern Cheyenne 
Coat Lands 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton 
today announced an encompassing decision on the 
controversy Involving leases and exploratory per- 
mits for coal development omthe Northern Chey- 
enne Indian reservation in Montana. 
» The Northern Cheyenne Tr^bc pctltlonoi the 
Secretii7 in Januat^ 1974 to ywithdraw the^Depart- 
ment's approval of leases and exploratory penniu 
for strip mining of coal on about 214,000 acres of the 
435.740 acre reservation. 

The decision announced by the Secretary today 
granu the petition in part; denies it in part; refers 
some questions to the Department 'ii OfHce of Hear- 
ings and Appeals; and holds some decisions in 
abeyance. 

As an alternative, the decision allows the Tribe to 
sue the coal compafiies involved v^ith the support of 
the Secretary on any and aH issues, or with the 
support of the Secretary to request the Justice 
Department to bring suit in the name of the 
Northern Cheyenne agi^inst the coal companies on 
the issues. 

Secretary Morton said the decision was a neces- 
sarily complex resolution of the issues presented in 
the Tribe's petition. 

''Although many of the allegations of invalidity 
were similar, each of three coal sales and each of the 
^ leases and permits involved different circumstances 
and issues," he said. 

••My decision, therefore, dpes not grant or deny 
the petition as a whole, nor can it be the final 
disposition of all the issues raised by the Tribe. 
Rather, I believe it esublish(» the essentia) frame- 
work for an eventual determination which will be 
equitable/* 
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Various requests by companies holding coal ex- 
ploratory permits on the reservation to go to lease 
on some of these permits and to renew some permits 
are also pending before the Department. The deci* 
sion announced today also deals with these requesu. 

The text of the decision is attached. 

Text cf Decision on Northern Che^lf^e Petition 

I have before me, a petition by the Northern 
Cheyenne Tribe to rescind this Department's ap- 
proval of various leases and permits for coal mining 
on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation. Also pend: 
ing before ofTscials of *the Department are varipus 
requests by the permittees to go to lease on certain 
of these permits and to renew certain other permits. 
This decision announces the Department's dispoti* 
tion of the Tribe's petition and the permittees' 
requests. 

After careful research and consideration it has 
been determined that: 

Rrat 8ala 

Bids were opened On July 13, 1966. On August 19, 
1966, a two-year exploration permit was granted to 
the sole bidder, Pcabody Coal Company, for 
96,829.93ii|res. On August 13, 1968, a two-year 
extension vKs approved for that permit. On^ Decern* 
ber 30, 1970, I approved sIji leases c<nulsting of 
16,033.03 acres, or 17 percent "of the total pemMf tod 
acreage. The remaining acreage reverted to iu 
original status prior to the exploration permit. 

With respect to lease number 14-20-2057-897 for 
12«946.d7 acres, there is no clear evidence that there 
wu an explicit waiver of the limitation provided in 
23 C.F.R. 9171.9. Therefore, I direct Pesftx>dy Coal 
Comptny and the Northern Cheyenne Tribe to 
conform this lease to 2,360 acres or less, or clearly to 
demonstrate the need to waive this limitation. 

As to this lease, u well u the other five leases, I 
have determined that the required approval of the 
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Peabddy Mining Plan is a significant Federal action . 
which weuld substlbitially affect the environment; 
th^refcre, no further adniinistrative action will be 
taWen untjil the Dep^^ment has completed an Envi- 
ronmental Jmpact . Statcnient and I have made a 
determination that further action should be taken. 

All other requibsts in the petition pertaining to the 
first sale are hereby denied. 

My decision a^ t^ this first sale thus grants the 
Tribe's petition in part and denies it in part, and 
holds in abeyance all fufther approvals required by 
this Department. 

Second Sale 

On December 15, 1969, a two-yeaf- exploration 
permit was granted to the sole bidder, Peabody Coal 
Company, for^ 55,398.99 acres. On December 13, 
1971, a two-year extension was approved, to become 
effective on December 15, 1971. On December 3, 
1973, Peabddy Coal Company requested to go to 
lease on 25,i60 acres, approximately 45 percent of 
the permitted. acreage. The remaining acreage re- 
verted to its original status prior to the exploration 
permit. No administrative action will be tal^en until 
(1) Peabody Coal and the Tribe modify this request 
to conform to the acreage limitation of 25 C.F.R. 
§171.9, or clearly to demon;strate the need to waive 
this limitation; and (2) until an Environmental 
Impact Statement has been completed by the De- 
partment. 

Since thei:e is some question as to whether or not a 
technical examination has been done as provided in 
25 C.F.R. §177.4, 1 am reserving my decision on this 
question and as an aid to any continuing investiga- 
tion of this issue, I am asking the BIA^ Area Director 
in Billings to submit to me within. 60 days a full 
written report summarizing his findings as to each of 
the separate matters required to be explored by the 
regulations. 

All other requests in the petition pertaining to the 
second sale are hereby denied. 

My decision as to the second sale th^s grants the 
Tribe'^petition in part, denies it in part, and holds 
one issue in abeyance for further decision. It denies 
Peabody 's re^|uest to go to lease without prejudice 

^ to that request being modiffed by Peabody and^ the 
Tribe, but provides that final Department action on 
any such request will be held in abeyance until 

' completion of an Environmental Impact Statement. 
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Third Sale 

pn M[ay 21, 1971, four bidders were granted two- 
year exploration permits dn eight tracts consisting of 
172,291.89 acres There was a total of 12 bidders. 
Leases have been requested on three tracts by one 
bidder, but as with the second sale leases requested 
by Peabody, no administrative Action will be taken 
on this request until it is modified by th^ perinittee; 
and the Tribe to conform to the acreage limitation 
provided in 25 CF.R. §171.9 pr a clear demonstra- 
tion of the. need to waive this limitation is made. 

" Permits renewals have been requested for an addi- 
tional two years on the five remaining tracts. No » 
action will be taken concerning the request to go to 
lease or renewals of the permits until an Environ- ^ 
mental Impact Statement is completed. • 

It has- been alleged that two of the successful 
bidders involving four tracts violated 25 U.S.C. 396a 
and 25 C.F.R. 171.2, /.§^171.3(a), §171.5, §ni.t and ' 
§171.26 (bidding for speculative purposes by unqua- 
lified persons) and 25 C.F.R. §171.26 (unlawful 
assignment). I am herewith referring these two 
issues to the Office of Hearings and Appeals for 
fipdings of fact and conclusions of law, with instruc- 
tions to determine these issues in ait expeditious 
manner. The Solicitor's Office will participate in this 
hearing to represent th& trtist responsibilities of the 
Department. The Northern Cheyenne Tribe may, if 
it wishes, be a party to tliis proceeding, 

Since there is also some question as ^ 'Whether tw 
not . a technical^ examination has been done as 
provided in 25 C.F.R. §177.4 as to these permits, I 
ani reserving my decision on this question and— as 
with the second sale permits— I am asking the BIA 
Ai-ea Director in Billings to submit to me within 60 
days a full written report surimiarizing his findings as 
to each of the separate matters required to be 
explored by the regulations. 

The Tribe has also claimed that the permits and 
leases are invalid because there is no adequate bond 

■ (provided as required by 25. C.F.R. §y71.6 and . 
§171.8. While I do not believe that this deficiency 
merits cancelling my approval of^hcseV permits, I 
will ensure that prior to any further operations, th^ 
permittees and lessees shall posi a bond that is fully 
adequate to cover the inaAimum anticipated costs of 
reclamation after exploration or mining. 

AH other requests ift^he petition pertaining to the 
third sale are hereby dcnirav ^ . 

My decision as to tjiis' tliifd sale thus grants the 
Tribe's petition in part,'' denies it in part, and holds 
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portions of the petition for further decision. My 
decision, denies the request of one permittee to go to 
lease without prejudice to that request being modi- 
fied by the permittee and the Tribe, and provides 
that any further action by the .Department, including 
permit renewals, will be held in abeyance until 
completion of an Environmental Impact Statement. 

,My decisions herein set out do not preclude the 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe from bringing their own 
lawsuit against the coal companies to test the 
validity of these permits and leases; Alternatively, 
the Tribe may request the Justice Department under 
25 tJ.S.C. §175 to bring a suit in the name of the 

^Northern Cheyenne Tribe. I will support them in 
either request. 

As trustee I take cognizance of my responsibility 
tb preserve the environment and culture of the 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe and will not subvert these 
interests to anyone's desires to develop the natural 

* resources on that Reservation. 

The Tribe's petition presents extraordinary cir- 

rcumstances. Among other things, the Tribe has 
expended substMtial sums of jnoney in preparing 
and presenting the petition tp me. The petition 
charges that officials of the Department have violat- 
ed* Departmental regulations in approving these 



permits and leases. Because of many, of the unre- 
solved allegations by the Tribe of Departmental 
laxity, I have decided that, to the fullest extent 
possible, outside sources will be used to prepare the 
Environmental Impact Statement or Statements. 
Furthermore, the Tribe and the coal companies may 
be assured that the terms and conditions upon which 
mineral development may proceed on the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation will require their joint agree- 
ment and support prior to any further approval by 
me. Also, to the fullest extent permitted by my 
statutory authority, I will defray the expenses to be 
subseqiiently borne by the Tribe for attorney's fees 
and Other costs in the administrative proceeding I 
have directed to take plaqe and in a^iy litigation it 
now wishes to commence against the companies. 

Finally, to better fulfill my future trust responsibil- 
ity to assure the protection of Indian culture and 
environmental interests as well as to allow maximum 
development of Indian natural resources, I have 
asked the Solicitor to rewrite (within 90 days) the 
present Pai:ts 171 and 177 to Title 25, C.F.R. to 
correct their present ambiguities. I have directed the 
BIA to adhere strictly to the implementation of its 
regulations. 



The Morthei^n Cheyenne Coal Sales, 1966 to 1973 

By James P. Boggs* 



Introduction 

My aim in this paper will be to put the Northern 
Cheyenne coal sales debacle of 1966-73 into a 
perspective that highlights its anomalous character, 
and then to make this anon^y somewhat intelligible 
by revealing it as an expression of a much more 
general pattern. The details of this incident were 
reviewed for you by Steven Chestnut, the tribe's 
very able attorney for the presentation, of its claims 
to the Department of the Interior. - 
^ First, a brief review of events. In the middle and 
late 1960s the energy crisis of the early seventies was 
already looming on the horizon. Government and 
industry developed increasing interest in the coal 
resources of the Fort Union basin. By 1971 a task 
force of Government and industry representatives 
had come out with the North-Central Power Study, a 
blueprint for a network of huge powerplants in the 
northern Plains that would utilize Fort Union coal 
to produce electricity. Publication of the North- 
' Central Power Study in 1971 was the first event to - 
alert the public to the possibility of widespread 
industrialization of the intensely rural northern 
Plains region. 

Considerably earlier than the publication date of 
the North-Central Power Study, however, the Bureau r 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) had begun to engineer coal 
sales on the Northern Cheyenni Reservation, which 
is located in southeastern Montana in the hftart of the 
Fort Union coalfields. These sales began in 1966 and . 
extended to 1973, and ulUmately involved ovey 90 
percent of the i;escrvation's land area. 

• Mr BogpbdlrectOT of die NorthOT Cheyenne Roetrch Project 
Deer. Monuma. 
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There were provisions in those contracts for 
electrification or gasification coal-conversion facili- 
ties to be located on the reservatioiv At one point, at 
least one new town of around 30,000 population was 
contemplated to house incoming wockers. The total 
population of the reservation in 1976, including non- 
Indians, was about 3,227 people. One sudh town, 
then, for one of the industrial complexes being 
contemplated on the reservation a decade earlier, 
would have housed more than 10 times the total 
population of the reservation at that time. This was 
one ^ch plan; there could have been others and, of 
course, a number of coal strip-mining operations as 
well. . 

To put the situation even more^ into perspective, 
let's recall that we are talking about a small Indian 
tribe of around 3,000 people, speaking a unique 
language, bearing a unique cultural and ^torical 
tra^tion^ and inhabiting a small, hitherto isolated, 
rural reseirvation of some 20 times 30 mile^— a little 
over 400^000 acres. This tribe's trustee and some 
energy companies and. speculators had not only 
contemplated but had actually gone a long way 
. towards implementing plans to transform this isolat- 
ed rural Indian reservation into an industrial park on 
a scale that is massive even in relation to already 
industiialized and urban areas. And this project was 
actually being implemented be/ore the North-Central 
Power Study, published in 197 1» made public Gov- 
ernment and industi^ plans for general industrial 
activity in the iFort Union basin. 
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The efTects on tribal life and culture of such 
massive industrial activity concentrated on a small 
rural reservation are' not hard to anticipate. It would 
not take aii expert to foresee the disastrous conse- 
quences to tribal life and culture. Industry's early 
interest in the reservation was apparently predicated 
on advantages the reservation offered; the absence 
of effective environmental standards, more fayorable 
tax structures, and the possibility of easy access to 
Indian water have been suggested. These are not 
hard to understand— some are ex^plicit in the terms 
and conditions of the leases themselves (see figure 
I). 

What is hard (o understand is that the Bureau of 
^Indian Affairs, as the tribe's trustee, not only 
accejied to but actually helped to engineer such a 
disastrous situation, in patent violation not only of its 
own moral responsibilities, but of its own laws 
(Ziontz et al., 1974), This is the real anomaly. What I 
want to do here is not to explain this, anomaly in 
historical terms, but to provide a more partial 
explanation by putting it in context as part of a 
larger pattern of Indian-white relations. 

Institutional Domination 

/■, 

The Concept 

Utt me b^gin by defining the concept by which I • 
t^cll^yc (he situation may be made intelligible as part,' 
of a larger pattern. The concept I want to intrbduce 
here is that of the domination of one ethnic group by 
another becoming institutionalized in the social forms 
that mediate interaction between the two groups. 
The basic premise of this concept is one on which 
much of social science is based: namely, that the 
outward forms of human institutions often reflect 
underlying patterns. Such a pattern is identifiable 
when different specific organizations or customs 
^ " appear as varying expressions of the same institu- 
tionalized, or formal structural relationships. Institu- 
tionalized do^indtion, as defined here, is one of the 
clearest examplij; of underlying social patterning. It 
is a structural relationship that manifests itself in^ 
many guises in many different situations. 

In speaking of insUtutionalized domination of one 
ethnic group by another, I want to make it clear that 
r am not talking just about racism. Racism, even 
institutionalized racism, conjures up such associa- 
tions as stereotyping, prejudice, and the Hke. Now, 
aljiO,, racism has become disreputable, if not down- 
^ right illegal. Institutionalized domination as defined 

\ 
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here, on the other hand, may involve racism, but it 
also may take many other forms with none of the . 
pejorative associations of racism. It may be adminis- 
tered in the complete absence of stereotyping or 
prejudice and, indeed, with real respect for the 
dominated group. It may take forms that are highly 
respectable and highly legal. And yet as with the 
Northern Cheyenne and many other examples 
shown, it usually results in massive violations of a 
people's civil rights, however defined. 

Institutionalized domination may manifest itself as 
colonialism^ racism, exploitation, expansionism, 
manifest destiny, trust obligation, resource manage- 
ment, education, etc. It is the form of a relationship 
between two identifiable groups of people, two 
systems, two ways of life and livelihood. As the 
interethnic domination form or motif becomes em- 
bedded in specific institutions, it moves away from 
being a matter of personal domination or exploita- 
tion, or of personal morality. This is its institutional 
aspect. It seemingly, for the people involved, then 
falls outside the domain of personal responsibility. It 
becomes almost a part of the environment, like a,. . 
force of nature, to which everyone is equally subject 
and for which no one per«)nally is to blame. 

Once the domination p&ttem is established, all of 
the specific institutions through which the relation- 
ships between the two groups are mediated and 
expressed begin to take on similar features. Plato*8 
famous metaphor is apt — at least for some aspects of 
human society: the concrete and real-seeming insti- 
tutions of .4aily life are transient and ephemeral, 
while the pattern that they in various ways and 
contexts come to express, although it is formulated 
and understood by the human mind as an abstrac- 
tion, a ••8hadow,'Vis the one enduring and universal 
constant. As a social pattern that transcends the lives 
of individuals and of institutions^ the dominating 
group is as much subjected an(l perhaps victimized 
by it as is the dominated. ^ 

How tnsiUuHonaUied Dominaiion Works \ 

Contemporary Indian reservations in the conti- 
nental United States offer clear examples of institu- 
tionalized domination in their schools, their govern- 
ing institutions, their economic institutions, their 
services, employment patterns, communication sys- 
tems, ^nd in their informational systems and medi^. 
Virtually any aspect of life on the reservation, or any - 
event or project, could be selected as a case study to . 
exemplify the pattern. 
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Map Showing Large Size of Coal Lease and Perniit D'acts on Northern Cheyenne 
Reservation in Relation to Those In Surrounding Areas; Shadkl Areas Were 
Encumbered by Coal i^ase or Permit in 1973. 
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The essential feature of institutional domination is - 
control. The more pervasive the domination, the 
more pervasive is the control of all of the aspects of 
life of the dominated group by the' institutions and 
personnel of the dominating group. It is basically 
very simple and commonplace. M)( wife and I hav^ 
lived on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation as 
research sociologist^^ for the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe for the last 2 years, and the pattern of 
iiistitutional domination here b as ubiquitous, fre- 
quently as little noticed, and yet as undeni^ly real 
as the air we breathe and the ground we walk on. ; 
The purpose of this section will be to exemplify this 
pattern in a variety of concrete instances, 

Many independent oral accounts of earlier reser- 
vation history record examples of Northern Chey- 
enne children being whipped at school for speaking 
their native tongue. The Indian agent also witheld 
rations from families who did not send their children 
to schooL These are examples of the institutionalized 
domination of one group by another. Any reserva- 
tion sc]io6l anywhere in the country now probably 
has a Government-funded bilingual program. Have 
things changed? Not really. These schools are still, 
no less than in earlier days, preeminently Anglo- 
Amencan institutions teaching Native American 
children. There is a nontribally controlled public 
school on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation. I^ is 
administered and professionally stafTcd by whites. 
English IS the medium of instruction. It teaches U.S* 
and "world" history to Cheyenne children, but not 
the history of the Northern Cheyenne Nation, nor of 
ihcir land, nor the greatness of their leaders who 
lived ang died by their traditional values.' Nor are 
Cheyenne children systematically taught in school 
about, nor prepared in a practical way to deal with, 
the many pressing and real problems facing their 
homeland today 

The present Northern Cheyenne government was 
instituted under the Indian Reorganization Act 
(IRA) of J934 Although successful in many ways, it 
wa% designed by the Bureau of Indian AfTain and 
patterned after Anglo- European models. As with 
most IRA gdvcrnmcnu, lU constitution requires 
approval 'of the Sccrcury of the Interior for all 

H «|u*utfl m^fd hrfr ihmi Ihrr? » m* thonaft «f tfirrfniw mairmi fm 
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major actions (sec Berkey, 1976, pp. 4-5; Jorgensen. 
1972, p. 139). Tribal government is controlled by an 
Anglo-American political structure and directly 
dominated by the BIA and the bureaucracy of the 
Department of the Interior.' 

These situations initially were^ brought about 
iEipparently quite consciously by the BIA in early 
reservation days. One historian of the Northern 
Cheyenne Tribe, for example, reports that: 

changes brought about by the reservation sysv 
tem struck at the hean of the traditional 
Cheyenne way of life, With the coming of the 
Indian agent, the Council of Forjy-four lost all 
major decisionmaking powers. AHhdugh the 
chiefs were the wisest men of;the trilbe, iH^ ones 
most aware of tKe nc«ls of their peopt^, the 
agent and the Indian Bureau ihade all important 
decisions affecting the lives a^d future; of the 
Cheyennes. (Weist, 1977, p. 123) 

And again. 

In 1886 the Bureau esublished a Cheyenne 
police force while a system of courts and judges 
was set uf> in 1889. Both Were accounuble to 
the agent, not the people, nor were they 
enforcing traditional Cheyenne law but rather 
the laws of white society. (Weist, 1977, p. 124) 

Many other examples could be cited to show that 
in generlsl the Bureau clearly tried -to destroy the 
powers of the chiefs as leaders and policymakers, of 
the military societies as police force and executive 
branch, of Cheyenne religious leaders as counselors 
and final authority, and of the family as the educa- 
tional institution by which^Cheyenne values attd 
knowl^ge were transmitted— all of which we^e, 
and to differing degr^ still are, highly developed 
and efTective native Cheyenne instit'utionSc The 
reason for this Bureau policy quite clearly was that 
tribal self-determination by traditional law interfered 
with the BIA*s desire to impose iu own rule by 
bureaucratic decree. The means used to accomplish 
Intei^thnic domination today are le»i obvious and 
crass than in the past, but then the domination 
pattern now ts 'much more s^urely institutionalized 
and in place than it was then. 

rjiSftt whrt tit ftttWMly vrr%«d (hui ficn i<nnu\h t^mk^mM 
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The pattern today b clearly revealed in many 
ways. It shows up, for example, in statistics. I will 
cite some employment figures briefly as one exam- 
ple. Tribal government is the largest employer on 
the reservation, with a total of 376 employees in 
1976. Business employment (including construction) 
is next, with a total of 23 1 employees. Schoob are 
third, with a total of 240 employees. Down the line 
are Federal and State programs, including the BIA 
and Indian Health Service, with a combined total of 
only 79 employees (7 percent of reservation employ- 
ments less than half of that 7 percent is Northern 
Cheyenne). 

The schools serving the reservation today are 
cither nonthbally controlled or are subject to all the 
certincation and other requirements of the Anglo- 
American educational esublishment. Fully 31 per- 
cent of the school employees are non-Indian, 40 
percent arc Northern Cheyenne, and 9 percent arc 
Other Indian/ Even more telling, the managerikl and 
profeiwional jiufT of the schools is comprised almost 
entirely of non-Indians. Clearly, control of educa- 
tion ui securely in non-Indian hands< Tribal govern- 
ment, m contrast, is largely Cheyenne contrbllol 
and employs 80 percent Northern Chcycnnes, II 
percent other Induuis, and only 9- percent non- 
Indians Furthennore, in tribal government, al- 
though precise Tigures are not at hand, a much larger 
percentage of the managerial and professional posi- 
tions are stafTcd by Cheyennes than in th^ schools. 

On the reservation in general Cbcycnncs arc 
clustered in laborer and service jobs: 54 percent of 
all positions held by Cheyennes. Only 12 percent of 
the population u non- Indian, yet they bold 60 
perc^t/of all profmtonal and managerial Jobs. As a 
group, only 19 percent of non«Indians on the 
reservation hold labbrer or service jobs, while 81 
percent hold managerial and professkmal jobs* 

A really excellent contemporu^ example of insti- 
lutionahied dominatk)n is found in the preparation 
of environmental impact statemenu (EISs) thai for 
coal development projccu near the reservation arc 
rc»;utred by law to address Impacu to the reserva- 
tion These arc policy documenu to aid government 
agency decisionmaking, so they arc more ihtm 
academic itudioi but arc intended to mnuencc actual 
ev«mts I have dealt with this problem at length In 
two previous papers (Boggs, I97a(a), Uogg^ 
l^nCb)] aiicJ here will only lummariic my conclu* 
sic^ns 
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The way that EISs are prepared prevents effective 
input or representation from tribes. Consequently, 
the social impact sections of mch documents are 
usually scientifically indefensible and fail to meet 
their stated legal intent. It is strilpng that the one 
thing that the institutional arrangements under 
which EIS documents are produced do accomplish 
well, consistently, and at the expense of failing to 
accomplish either their legal nrumdates or scientiflc 
credibility, is to prevent local communities and Indian 
tribes from controlling the analyses of impacts to 
themselves from the projects being reviewed^ This is 
not too strongly put, Outsiders, through a number of 
EISs currently prepared or underway^ are telling the 
Northern Cheyenne people what they value, what 
their baseline living conditions consist of, and how 
these values and conditions will be affected by the 
d(»:isions being made by these same outsiders. The 
Cheyenne Tribe is forced into the role of subject for 
what minimal analysis is done, rather than allowed 
the role of nciWc spokesman for its own concemSr In 
other words, from the point of view of an Indian 
tribe, this is one more case in which control over 
their . lives and livelihood Is institutionalized in 
nonnative, nonlocal institutions. 

One sees the same basic pattern repeated in other 
short-term projecu. A television program conceived 
and initiated by Northerti Cheyenne tribal members 
to develop the meaning of their history in relation to 
their owf^ experiences was taken over by the (\inding 
agency and the white producer— buf not without 
much wrangling. The Cheyennes knew what they 
want^ and how to do it in theirjown way to express 
what they wanted to express, | whereas the non- 
Indian agencies were trying to cater to their idea of 
what the non-Indian television public wanted to see. 

In a similar example, white oonsulunts brought in 
to talk about the feasibility of an on-rcservation, 
small'scale coal mine to provide fUel for local use^ 
were unable to consider the project in light of ili^ 
goals and values of the people who conceivc^/ft 
(nonproRt. serving the needs of a broad range of 
tribal members), and instead were concerned only 
with iu profltmaking potential on open markets, 
which would have resulted in cash benefits to 
relatively few people and loss of basic (Kmtrol over 
the tribal resource The resour«^ would have ended 
up serving Anglo- American values and needs In- 
stead of tribal values and needs, and the return to the 
tribe would have been a relatively small amount of 
cash 
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These examples arc all expressions of irisliiutiorial- 
ized dominalion as M is defined here becau^te in e^ch 
instance control over Northern Cheyenne lives and 
itvelihopds is vested on a day-by-day basis in non- 
Jndian mstilulidns. Furthermore, control over these 
^nstllullons IS maintained lightly in non-Indian 
hands. Many other examples of this same pattern in 
the area of water rights have been effectively 
presented in ihc paper by William Veeder and in 
Olher areas by Olhcr papers in ihis conference, 

I will rclurn 10 ihc coai'lcasing debacle at North- 
ern Cheyenne a$ one inMruciivc expression of the 
problem of sovereignty and institutiontilized domi- 
nation, but first I want to retiirn to consider in more 
general icrm* >omc implications of the pattern that 
has juM been identified in concrete examplci*. 

Control IS sovereignty Sovereignty On the North- 
crn Cheyenne Reservation i?s not aa abstract or 
philosophical problem alone, but as Lemer (1978) 
pciinted out in a recent article in Akwrsoine Notei, it 
IS a nuts and boltii everyday problem It is fought for 
in dozens of arenas in doiens of ways, day by day 
and yeat by year In Ihc context of the current drive 
for massive coal development On around the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation (sec NCR P. 1^77. 
Nordstrom et al . 1977, Zionlx, ct al . 1974, Bogg* 
;»nd Owens, 1977). it il (>art of a continumg struggle 
for cuitural And group survival 

It IS for this remKin that recognising and dealing 
with the pattern of institutional domination has 
acquired a rjcaJ urgency Currenily. the locui of 
control over vanous aspects of the lives of most 
tribal people the education of theif children, their 
government, ultimate management and control of 
their resources, media programs, and professional 
expertise dc^es not rest with their own instlttiiions 
I;i»tead. in one way or another, in difTcrent times and 
ttmtests. control over Indian lives has born investi^ 
m non Indian institutions, which are themselves 
controlled predominantly or ulttmaicly by non-lndi^ 
«ns A* a result, contfpl i$ r^r^rarrf on a daily ha$u hy 
fmiph of itnt diumrf hamffcaf idtnuiy. mcp. and 
tultufr ri*rf fmrph H difffftni hUf^riatl td^nm, 
mfP. and ruifufr I ven wheri? tribal member^ are m 
nominal control, thi* control i* exercise*! within 
Anglo American institutional framework* and in 
m<«kl area'i « <iub|r<rt to the ultimate authority of the 
lllA «»f the IVpartment of the Interior Ttte very 
(lervaMvrnrs'^ nf ihf domination of Indian life by 
mm Indian inftittulMin* is onr *^f Ma mmt notable 
fraiMfr<» I ndrf thr Mirrrnt pfesnirc for ma%*ive coal 



development, and its requirements for water, land, 
air. and human resources, the situation us readymade 
for disastrous and almost automatic exploitation of 
the affected tribes. 

Some Implications of Institutionalized 
Domination In the Area of Natural 
Resources 

The situation described in the preceding section 
sounds difTicult and grim and it is. But the possibili- 
ties for change^ for increased Indian ^If-determina- 
tion. are greater than they may appear. For One 
thing, tribes arc much more aware Of their situation 
and potentials now than they have been m the pa^t 
reservation pcruxis Ttiey are more alert, both to 
potential *'grabs" fOr Indian resources, like those 
represented by the suspended Northern Cheyenne 
coal leaiics reviewed here, and they arc also more 
alert to the very real legal power they have in their 
relationship with the U S Oovernment as quasi- 
sovereign enlitieii 

In facti another one of the interclting paradoxes in 
the situation today %$ the dispanry between tnbal 
legal statui a$ lovereigns and the actual control Over 
tribal affairs by nonvlndian institutiomi described 
above I sometimes wonder* strictly al a layman, if 
tribal sovereignty and self-determination in many 
areas were not taken away every bit as illegally as 
Induin resources and lands were taken If so. pcrhapii 
tribes could enter equally successful lawsuits againM 
the United States for efTcctively but illegally taking 
away tbctr civil rights as they have entered against 
the U S for efTectively but illegally taking away 
lands that were similarly guaranteed by treaty 

In any event, the dmpanty bctwa:n tnbal legal 
»tatus and the realities of institutional domination, 
including the almoit total domination of non« Indian 
economic institutions, ii a most important part of the 
picture One important ramification of this situation 
IS thai tnhes luive not retained or developed thdr 
own sovereign institutional capabilities Thii has 
extremely imp<irtani implicationn for natural re* 
source development on reservations Mmt tnbal 
government* are not only very young a* govern* 
menis go. dating back less than M) yean to the 
period immediately following the tndim Reorgiini* 
ration Act of \9\4. but also since then, as part of the 
general pattern of institutional domination reviewed 
above. <hey have not been allowe^l to fumtion as mt 
to develop the mstltutional i^apabilHlrs of most 
governments 



County And State governmental institutions, al- 
though counties and even States arc h)^ legal 
definition less sovereign in many ways than are 
tribes, have developed their present capabilities over 
long pcnods by the effective exercise . of ihofc 
sovereign powers they do possess. Not only are 
tribal governments in their present form recently 
formed governments, but they hiive been effectively 
denied until (he last decade the normal exercise of 
sovereignty Onginal tribal mstiiutions were de- 
stroyed, quite consciously and systematically in the 
early rc$crvaiion period, and sotne vfersion of the. 
funciioni of these original iribul institutions was 
subsequently administered through one or another 
branch of the BIA bureaucracy. Tribcg, literally for 
decades have been ruled almost entirely by bureau- 
cratic decree rather than by law-— either their own 
or non-Indian law This has had some bixarre 
conlcquenceti It has also prevented inbcs from 
adapting their own original forms of iclf-govern' 
mcni 10 new circumstances or from developing new 
workable institutions of thctr own. 

One well-known example of* the bimrc conse- 
qucncei that can follow the effective bureaucratic 
control of Indian resources by the BIA lies in the 
area of land ownership and use Thi typical pattern 
on many reservations is that farmland owned by 
tribal members is packaged in productive units that 
are not necessarily related to lis actual owncrship\)y 
tribal members These nUnagement uniu^re Icmscd 
to »nd farmed by local non lndlan operators • The 
BIA manages ihti teasing program Meanwhile, 
ownership of these lands, which has bom divorced 
now from their control or use. has gone lU own 
merry way The original allotments or inlcroit in 
them has b<^ divided and subdlvklol many times 
by heirship, independently of any practical consider- 
ations of ownership and use 

The upshot la that under BIA management the 
productive units being used by non4ndUins remain 
intact, while the pattern of Indian ownership of 
iheiM? units has become hopelaisty tangled This Itself 
has WW become a mi^or deterrent to the Indian 
owners ever regaining effective control over and use 
of their own lands It scfsms safe to assume that if 
ownership had not been so dlvon^ from c^trol 
and use through Bureau mmnagement, the situation 

would be very different Indian owners and users 
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would have ^ institutionalized some means of their 
own to keep ownership patterns consonant with 
productive use; as has been accomplish^ in various 
ways by all peoples throughput the world when left . 
to their own devtpes,' Institutionalized domination 
aborts development of self-government and^ self^ 
management capabilities in the area of natural 
resources, as in other areas. It then becomes justified 
py the very lack it has creataj, 

Gonclution . 

This paper began by pointing out an anomaly or 
paradox: that involvement in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs' management oC coal sales would have had 
disastrous consequences on some $6 percent of the 
Northern Cheywne Reservation lands. It then de- 
fined and exemplified the general pattern of the 
institutional domination of Indian life by non-Indian 
institutions. It showed that in many areas, including 
that of natural resource development, the general 
pattern of institutional domination has had similarly 
anomalous and duuuitrous consequences, although 
thoic ukc a variety of forms, 

That the sale of the Northern Cheyenne coal is an 
example and consequence of institutionalized domi- 
nation, as identified above, is by now too obvious to 
require much elaboration. The c^al sale reprcsenu 
both the actual control and management of tribal 
resources by a nontnbal, nOn-lndian institution and 
the consequent lack of development of requisite 
tribal institutional capabilities. Thc^e features were 
also prominent aspects of Institutional domination In 
the aresLi of government and of resource manage- 
ment in previously cited example* 

The sale also, through the tribe's success In halting 
the seoningly inevitable consequences of the signed 
contracts and the suspension of the lenses and 
permiu. illastrates the gap between the actual 
domination of Indian afTaln by non-Indian Instltu- 
mm and the patfnOal legal and sovereign powm of 
tribes The Northern Cheyenne* exercised their real 
legal power 

The coal sal^ Incident fiirther Illustrates the 
Anomalous or paradoxical nature that various expres- 
sions of institutional domination seem to uke, also 
evidenced in previous examples Finally, it Illustrates 
another typical feature of such domination --one 
that was exemplified but not spe<rlfically Identlfkd 
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iibove< If often happens in ussocuition with some 
mechanism related to the institutionalized domina- 
tion pattern that tribal resources, through sale, lease, 
••management." use. fraud, or simple expropriation, 
shp into non-Indian hands. This is apparent in 
Veeder's discussion of water rights, as well as in 
examples prcsrated above. As Frank Ryan of Har- 
vard, a prominent Indian scholar, put it during an 
orientation session for the newly elected Northern 
Cheyenne TnbaJ Council. •'When they do it for us. 
ihcy do It to us/* 

The lesson to be learned from rccognizmg thai the 
Northern Cheyenne coal liale debacle is part of the 
much more general pattern of institutionalized domi- 
nation 1$ equally clear It is not an isolated instance, 
to be casually dismissed a lone example of 
mtscarned justice* a narrowly averted disaster, or an 
mexpiicabic anomaly It is not simply another 
example of DIA incompetence and mismanagement 
of rcsourccf The sheer magnitude of the folly 
involved, if It were viewed merely as an isolated and 
regrettable mistake, staggers the imagination 

The coal sale is. rather* one speciflc expression of 
a pattern that is pervasive in the relationships 
between Indian and non lmluin institutional struc-^ 
turcs and can, be fully undeniood Only in this hght 
As «uch It highlights certain |)roblems that are 
common to the general pattern, in all its <iiversc and 
myriad expression* The pattern itself is one of 
injustice and exploitation and the steady loss of vital 
resources It needs to be attacked at its source rather 
than merely corrected On an ad hoc basis, usually 
after expensive court or legal action, in ihu and that 
tpecific instance* 

The best way I can sec to make this correction is 
honestly and, without the usual "Itrings" and broken 
promises, to provide tribes with the time,, the 
resources, and the opportunity to develop the means 
to govern themselves This tolutlon was advanced 
by Sol Tac in I9$6, by Tac and Stanley in (see 
Tac and Stanley. 1%^). «>d by thbal l«»ders since 
the treaty period It is even more pertinent and 
urgent advice today 

Until thii IS accomplisht^l. prtibably the best 
strategy for tnbcs ii simply to fight hfiiding actions 
\o delay or prevent further incremental tosses of 
Ibeir mv^easingly valuable naltfral resources, while 

^^imis*x^mt^^w* ***** rM^»%i »aa 
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they much more slowly and painfully and expensive- 
ly fight their way to the same end. Perhaps we have 
finally reached the turning point, at which it is to the 
practical advantage of the United States to treat its 
Indian minority with the respect, fairness, and 
justice that are long overdue on moral grounds/ 
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Indian Water Rights and the Energy Crisis 



By William H. Vccder* 



Before "energy crisii** became a ho^hold term, 
the Cifil Rigdus Digest publiihed a commentary of 
the then forthcoming Indii^ water right! controver* 
ty in the coalfields of the' western Unitol Sutes.* in 
that analysis, it wu emphasized that waKbr rlghtt 
constitute a matter of life and death for the Indian 
nations, tribes, and people in the arid and semiarld 
West Theic arq the words of the Supreme Court 
relative to the ijoiperative necessity of preserving 
and protecting Indlsn righu to the use of water if the 
tribes are to survive: 

Most of the land in these reservations is and 
always has been arid. . . .it is impossible to 
believe that when Congress created the peat 
Colorado River Indian Reservation and when 
the Executive Department of this Nation cr6a^ 
ed the other reservatlcms they were unaware 
that roost of the lands were of the dcsat kind- 
hot, scorching sands-Hud that water from the 
river would be essen^ to the life of the Indisn 
people* . .and the crops they raised.* 

Tsidng cognizance of that need tor water by the 
western indisna* the OrtI Rlgftis Digtsi in the aillcle 
in question, cmphsaized that the report of the 
National Water COTunii«ton» publkbed in 1973* 
proaged dbuter fc^ Uip Indian people. As pointed 
out in the article in question, if the National Water 
Comml»ton report becanjc •ihe policy of the 
Federal OovcmmcnC the watefti Indians would 
be deprived of tbdr water resourcm with the 
attendant destruction of the wmutm iwavations as 
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we know them today and the throttling of reserva- 
tion economic development* From the same source, 
this sutement is taken: 

The National Water Commission's report is an 
attempt to Justify and apologize for past, pre- 
. sent, and contemplated seizures of Indian water 
righu for non-Indian projecu and purposes. 
Past vioUtions are excused on the grot^nds of 
the violators* alleged ignorance of the law; 
projected seiztirb are Justifled by expediency. 

Formulation of the. National Water Commission 
report coincided with the drive to obtain Indian 
righu to the use of water for the planned coal 
development, both as to thermal uniu and gasiflca- 
tion. Prescience was not required to foretell in 
preparing the publication for the CMI Rtghu Digest 
that the tofure of Indian righu to the |ue of water 
was ipavely imperiled. At the time of the publics-/ 
tion, issues had been sharply drawn between those 
who insisted that the Indian righu should not be 
conflscated and those who had undertaken the 
seizure of the Indian rights. As the disutrous 
economic cons^ura^ of relisnce lipcm foreign oil 
became manifest, even to Uiose who proflted greatly 
by those imports, alternative methods were bdng 
formulated. * 

One of the altemativcs wu the eaptoiution of the 
vast coalflelds in the ui^>er Missouri Riv^ tmsin. 
Because coal and water sro inseparable in the 
developmmt of the resources to reduce reliance 
upcm ford^ oil, plans were formutsied to utilize to 
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the fullest extent the water resources in the Yellow- 
stone River basin of Montana and Wyoming. 

In the formulation of those plans, the representa- 
tives of the Department of tntciior. working c^^ly 
with the politically and financially powerful multi- 
national energy cartels, presented plans that were 
grandiose in character. Thus it was that the water 
resources of the Big Horn River would be diverted 
and delivered to Shetl, Gulf, and other oil companies 
that held Jeasing arrangments in the coalfields in and 
around Gillettcf. Wyoming. In that high and dry 
plateau area of the northern Great Plains, coal is 
there in abundance, but the watei" resources arc 
drastically short/ In complete disregard of the righu 
to the use of water of the Wind River Indians in 
Wyommg and the Crow Indians of Montana, con- 
tracts were entered into by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Department of Interior* to sell 700,000 acre-feet 
of water annually from that source.* 

At this pomt, it is essential to emphasize this 
mdisputable and fully documented factt since the 
creation of the Bureau of Reclamation in 1902, it has 
had a well-divelopcd program for the seizure of 
Indian righu to the use of water. lu historic 
violations of ihjt Indian rights have been reviewed in 
detail* That Bureau*9 presence in the Department of 
Interior, the Secreury of which is the principal 
agent of the Trustee United States of America,' is a 
commenury upon the general amorality in the 
administration of Indian jifTairs* Because of the 
powerful constituency of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and Its virtual control of Interior's policies, the 
consequences, which have befallen the Indians in the 
western United States, partake of a national scandal* 
As emphasized in the congressional report last 
mentioned, the efforts of the Bureau of Reclamation 
to sell 700,000 acrc-fcct of water, to which the 
Indians were legally entitled, were without a scintil- 
la of authority. As pointed out to Congress: 

Basically the Industrial W^ter Marketing Pro- 
gram is without legal authority. . , That it 
clearly violates the obligation of the Secretary 
of the Interior to preserve, protect, utilize and 
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conserve the Indian rights is a conclusion that 
cannot besuccessfully challenged.' 

The clash that transpired within the Interior 
Department can best be described as brutal. Though 
the marketing program of the Interior Department 
has never been effectuated nor have the Indian 
rights to the use of water been delivered to the coal 
companies, the struggle is ongoing and is daily 
becoming increasingly intense, A thousand miles to 
the south, identically the same struggle was ongoing 
in regard to the Indian rights to the use of water in 
the San Juan River basin. There the coal develop- 
ment withiit the Navajo, Southern Ute, and Ute 
Mountain Indian Reservations was sought after by 
the El Paso Natural Gas Company and other 
powerful energy interests. Because of the known^ 
shortage of water in the San Juan River basin, 
Congrjess had imposed upon the Secretary of Interi- 
or the obligation of making hydrological determina- 
tions as to the availability of water antecedent to 
entering into contracts to supply the energy compa- 
nies** 

Indepth hydrological studies have been made. 
They disclose that the supply of water is drastically 
short in that area. The Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, is the principal advocate 
of contracts for the sale of >vater to the, energy 
cartels that are functioning in the San Juan fliver 
basin, The Indian communities, to which reference 
has been made, are equally adamant that the Bureau 
of Reclamatiort cannot sell the water, so vital to 
their existence, The issues in the San Juan River 
basin, relative to the coal developers utilizing Indian 
rights to the use of water, were the subject of an 
intensive investigation by the Congress of the United 
Sutes.* Oiily the Bureau of Reclamation and its 
constituent energy cartels fall to recognize the 
indfiputable fact that there is insufficient water for 
the Indian developments now ongoing and for the 
coal proposals that have now been formulated.** 
Pertinent here is the fact that /he Congrcwional 
* Library made an intensive study as to the availability 
of water in the San Juan River bMin. Th4t report is 
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entitled "Water Supply Contracts from^ Navajo 
Reservoir for Proposed Coal Oastficatton Plants.**" 
Itemized there are the contractifnow in force for the 
9ale of water to the energy corporations. Under the 
heading •^Critique/* the Congressional Library sum- 
marizes the studies of the Secretary of Interior, 
suting that the conclusions reached by the SeorctMry 
were, among other things, "tenuous.**"" In regard to 
the Indian water rights tn the San Juan River basin. 
It was emphasized that, because those rights are: 

separate from and prior to those under state 
taws, they should probably be subtracted from 
the total Upper Basin supply before allocation^ 
among the states, rather than being taken from 
the individual states' allocations, 

By thai lUtement, the Congressional Library, in 
Its report, deftned with great clarity ^e problems 
confronting this nation relative to the proposed 
utilization of coal for energy development. It must at 
this point be emphasized that the Indian communi- 
ties arc most amenable to utilizing their resources for 
energy development. Quite naturally, however, they 
resist the violation of their invaluable righu to the 
use of water for the benefit of the energy cartels that 
have been and are now benefiting financially from 
the enerai^ crisis. 

Having announced that the President had formu- 
lated his intention to issue a national management 
policy, the Water Resources Council was directed to 
effectuate the President*s plan,"* SccreUry of Interi- 
or Cecil D. Andrus, 4s Chairman of the Water 
Resources Council, was directed to lead a ittidy that 
would dirveiop a **comprehertsive reform of water 
resources policy, with water conservation as iU 
cornerstone/* "• Acting in accordance with that 
direction, the Secretary of Interior, at the National 
Conference on Water. he|d May. 24, 1977. an- 
nounced a nine-point program, which would be 
directed "toward a comprehensive and rfalistic 
national water policy ** ^ 
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Point six of the Secretary's program categorized 
as a single unit **quantification of Indian rights and 
federal water rights/*"* The issue of whether Indian 
rights are Federal rights is a controversy that will 
continue. The cjirrent* administration vacillites be* 
tween adhering to the concept that Indian water 
righu are Federal rights and denying that they can 
be categorized as Federal rights. 

To perform the task outlined by the Secretary of 
the Interior, a Policy Committee was esublished 
Within the Department of the Interior*** The Asai»- 
tant Secretary for Land and Water Resources, 
within ^he Interior Department, has been designated 
|he Chairman of the Policy Committw. The implica- 
tions of that appointment are of overriding impor- 
tance. It turns largely upon the conflict of interest 
that exists within the Interior Department between 
the newly create Assistant Secretary for Jndian* 
Affairs and the Assistant Secretary for Land and 
Water Rbmurces. Those interesta* are antipodal. 
Those interests cannot be reconciled. If the Indian 
irighu to the use 6f water are to be protected,"* the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and other non-Indian agencies must be 
barred from violating Indian rights. These Interior 
Department agencies have consistently seized Indian 
water rights for the benefit of non- Indian purposes 
and proj^ts."* 

When the Inc^ian community became aware of the 
content of the proposed Presidential policy, they 
immediately mobilized for the purpose of demanding 
that their righu be protected in any policy that 
might ultimately be iBsu(»l« At a meeting on July 12, 
1977^ of Indian leaders with the Chairman of the 
Policy Committee, the Water Resources Council, 
and members of his suff. an Indepth review of the 
conflicu wu consummated. The Chairman readily 
Admitted that the Indian r^ghu are not Federal righu 
and that the Indian leadership ^ad not been consuh- 
ed respecting the policy. At the meeting, moreover, 
there was brought fortii a most salient point: the 

« M 

*' 4a red a«i « KH^ IAI t^^cy Cammnm (to) coi»p«ed ot iht - 
AmMmi necmuy ^ <^ IfltcfttK-^Und «>d Wsiet aemtoca, AHOciMt 
Dircctm of OMB fm Natvrtl Utmntvt^ fUtrn^ tad 8c*«ie«, Mid 
Mcfflber* Cottndl on jBiivittrnMniu) QmilHy 

So* hM#iftfi m Pfdtfnt ^mtrtm wf tndmm litwrnrttk tittftnp m 
A4mmmmti9t fimtkm «<Mf tfxxHum 9i«l»ttn$ io h^mkm of Indimn 
Nttumi Htmtmt btfcwt tht StthcommHiM am MmMmrwilv PnKttea 
•ml Praoedttfci of ih« %Mtc Ommiite* on tht indkiMtf, Pt/i 1^ fid 
Conf , \m %tm., 175 ■rr (1f7l) (Vfcdrt. 'TedenJ tiicfmchmntt m 
. IfldUJi W*irf KlghU aAd the Impairmmi of Umer^nkm Dcytiopmefit.'* 

m> 1^1 f3 , ' 

Ibid. 




Secretary of the Interior had designated and an- 
nounced the appointment of the^ first Assistant; 
Secretary of the Department of Interior for Indian 
Affairs. That designated official was placed in an 
impossible position by the conduct of the Water 
Resources Council, which, as„ stated, had totally 
ignored the rights of the Indians. A most important 
Indian policy in regard to water rights had been 
announced, but the designated Assistant. Secretary 
had no voice in the formulation of that policy and 
would, moreover, be bound by it if it were accepted - 
.as official in character. Both the Indian leadership 
and the then Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs 
designate, Forrest Gerard, demanded that thePresi- ' 
dent's water policy, then being formulated, preserve, 
and protect the Indian rights against seizure. 

In an effort to placate the concerns of the Indian 
people and taking cognizance of the fundamental 
laws protecting Indian rights to the\ise,of water, the 
Water Resources Council, on July 26, ,1977, pub- 
lished this pronouncement in the Federal Register 

Indian water rights are not the same as "Federal 
rights" and, therefore, cannot be included in a 
policy statement involving "Federal 
rights". . .and no separate option ^ paper on 
Indian rights to the use of water will be 
published.'^ ' 

Events, which would subsequently trailspire, disc- 
lose that the recanting of the 'Water Resources 
Council, acting through the Secretary of Interior, in 
regard to Indian rights was -purely cosmetic. The 
President's policy that was ultimately issued, rather^ 
than declaring that Indian rights are nOt Federal ' 
rights, states this: 

Indian water rights are an important component 
' of the long term resolution of water problems in 
the West. There have been several important 
court decisions— Winters v. United States and 
Cappaert v. United States in particular— which 
have established that there were water rights . 
attached to Indian reservations upon their cfe- 
ation.^* 

Let this fact be emphasized: Cappaert is a case 
involving Federal rights to the use of water as 
distinguished from Indian rights. Those who formu- 
lated the President's message cleariy violated the 
language that had been adopted to separate and 

« Indian Wiicr Rights Sutcmcnt, 42 Fed. Reg. 38,463 (1977). ' 
" Witcr Policy Mev«ge: Detailed Background, Jiine 6. 1978. p. 15. 
" Colorido Rjvcr Water Cons. Dist. [Akin] v. United States, 424 U.S. 800 
(1976). 



distinguish Indian rights to the use of water from 
, Federal rights. , 

Great- damage has tilready been experienced by 
^l^e failure of theJnterior and Justice Pepartments t6 _ 
distinguish Indian and Federal rights to the use of 
water. It was the refusal of the Solicitor General of 
the Departmertt of Justice to' distinguish betweeiir ' 
Indian rights and Federal rights that resulted "^in the 
McCarran Act being extended to indian rights. That 
concept— in total error— brou;^ht about the (disas- 
trous y4A:/>2'decisibn, which subjected Indian rights to 
the jurisdictioil of State courts." 

Adding to the great concern of the western - 
Indians is the fact .that the President's policy not 
.only fails to distinguish the- Indian rights from 
Federal; rights,' it likewise outlines strategies for 
accomplishing the Presidential purposes that gravely 
threaten the Indian rights. Reference in that connec- 
tion is made to thfs phase of the President's policy: - 

The priority and quantity of thes^ [Indian] 
rights present a question, however, because the 
quantification of the rights must be determined 
by examining ih6 documents establishing each , 
reservation. These issues, can, of course, be 
resolved through 'judicial proceedings. This is a 
' time consuming and costly process. The Presi- . 
-dej^t strongly favors a negotiation, process instead. 
[emphasis supplied] 

Forrest Gerard, now Assistant Secreta^ry for 
Indian Affairs, in a communication dated August 24, 
^1978, to "All Tribal Chairmen," relative to -the 
"Presidential Directives Regarding NatipnaP Water 
' Policy," s^id this among other things: 

All of the directed actions are to: . 

— Facilitate the negotiation prpcess regarding 
Indian claims to the use of water. 

— Be taken in close consultation with Indian 
tribes. /• 

— Be under this Department's lead responsi- 
bility. 

— Result in products which are to be submit- 
ted to the Secretary by June 6, 1979. / 

/"' 

Once again, the Indian communities, fully aware of 
the value of their rig'hts^tp the use of water and the 

" Sec note 2\, supra. 
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demandsf that those dghts be seized for the puipose , 
of meeting the energy^ crisis, recoil at the idea th^t 
the negotiations recomnijended by the Presideiit are 
to be undertaken pursuant to the Department of v 
Interior's "lead responsibility.** The Indian tribes 
have already experienced, as pointed out above, ^he ^ 
consequences of permitting the officials of the 
Department of Interior to propose policies that 
directly effectuate the Indian rights to the use of 
water. As emphasized in the Civil 4iights Digest of 
1973, the conflicts of interest within the Department 
of Interior are transcendent and Wherever the Indian 
interests within that Department bpn flic t with the 
non- Indian projects, purposes, and prams, the Indians 
are invariably the losers.** \ . 

To implement .the Presidential policy relative to 
negotiations — which, as stated, strikes at the very 
ba^ic principles of the law protecting Indian rights — 
it has been proposed that the Indians negotiate with 
the Stated in regard to the measure, character, and 
extent of their rights. Relative to that proposal, the 
budget for the Bureau of Indian. Affairs, 1979-80, 
among pther things, provides, under the heading: 

. RIGHTS PROTECTION ACTIVITY DECI- 
SION PACKACxE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
" 1980 BUDGET: 

The States of Arizona, South Dakota and North 
Dakota, hdwever, have indicated a willingness 
to undertake negotiations on the water rights 
issues in those States rather than to litigate the 
water rights associated with the two dozen 
r^^ry^tions in those three States alone. Absent 
impetus for negotiations, many of lithe major 
stream sysitems in the western hal^^f the 
country will very likely be tied up in liugation 
well into the twenty-first Ceiitury. The States of 
Wyoming, Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Washington have already instituted judicial 
proceedings to expedite this process. 

Continuing from the same source, this statement is 
also taken: 

Two major initiatives are contemplated in this 
area. One in Arizona involving two of the 
principal streams in that State and one in South 
Dakota involving the waters of the Missouri 
system in that State.^ 

It is further stated: 



•* 'indian Water Rights." 
" 31 U.S. 515 (1832). 



The costs of ^protracted litigation, which might 
not be niecessary, are simply unnecessary trans- 
action costs visited upon' every user of water 
and purchaser of goods derived from the 
primary industries of mining and agriculture. 

Overlooked entirely in those statements are the 
Indian interests, which the Trustee United States is 
required to protect. As will be emphasized, the 
Indians should not, under any circumstances, pro- 
ceed with negotiations with the States. It would not 
be harmful, of course, to consult with the States 
strictly from the standpoint of public relations. 
However, firm negotiations with the States to 
resolve -Indian rights to the use of water should 
never be undertaken by the Indian people. Refer- 
ence in that connection is made to the fact that it 
was a conflict between the Indians and the States 
that resulted in the constitutional provisos vesting 
plenary and exclusive jurisdiction over Indian affairs 
in the national government' As will be-reviewed, it 
was also the conflicts between the United States and 
the State of Georgia, which had challenged the 
authority of the United States over Indian affairs, 
which brought about the hallmark deeision of 
Worcester v. Georgia. * 

Quite aside, however, from the ongoing threats of 
the States in regard to Indian rights to the use of 
water are equally basic principl^ss of law. In that 
regard, reference is made to these , concepts which, 
respecting Indian interests, are not subject to suc- 
cessful challenger The States have neither the 
power, the authority, nor the financial capacity to 
negotiate binding contracts with the Indians. The 
States have no rights to the use of water about 
which they are eVnpowered to negotiate. Any 
arrangement with the Indians relative to their rights 
•to the use of water as they relate to the States would 
be null and void and of no force and effect — a 
vacuous undertaking. 

There is no question that the States are most 
anxious to enter into negotiations in some manner to 
limit the rights to the use of water of the Indian 
people for the benefit of the other citizens within 
their jurisdictions. Reference in that connection is 
made" to a headline in a recent news story, which 
reads as follows: "Missouri Tribal Control Ques- 
tioned.**^* Continuing, the article declared, among 
other things, that: "A special legislative panel is 

" "Talks Viewed on S.D. Water RightJi," Bismarck Tribune, Aug; 23, 1978, 

p. 16. . . / 
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likely to ask next year's lawmakers to designate a 
body which can conduct water rights negotia- 
tions. . . 

Indian Winters Rights^ Immune from 
State Jurisdiction 

Perhaps the most fktal flaw in the President's 
f policy, relative to rights to the use of water, stems 
from the constitutional aspects underlying the na- 
tional-St^te relationship. There can be no doubt that 
the "yvater .cdntroveftiies" will ultimately be -.re- 
solved in the courts. The outcome of those judicial 
proceedings will very markedly establish the pros- 
pects for the survival of the Indian people in the 
western United States. 

Unprecedented demands for water,' not only in 
connection with the energy crisis, but frpm niUnici- 
pal, agricultural, and reci-eational uses, have resulted 
in sharp and ever-accentuated struggles betweeti the 
Indians, the States, and those who arc claiming 
under the States. Equally unprecedented have been 
the efforts to deprive tha^ Indians of their rights to 
the use of water by the energy cartels which, due to 
their vast financial and political power, have precipi- 
tated an unrelenting program to" seize or sharply 
delimit the Indian rights. 

'inherent Indian-State hostility from the inceptive 
moments of this nation continues today. Long prior 
to the Revolutionary War, the policy of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia toward the Indians presaged 
the ongoing struggle between the" Indians and the 
States. That hostility, evidenced by a genocidal 
policy adopted by Virginia in regard to Indians, is 
reflected in a 1623 act of the General Assembly. It 
provides, in part, as follows: "that at the beginning 
of July the inhabitants of every corporation shall fall 
upon adjoining salvages [sic] as we did last 
year. . . 

Elimination of the Indian population in the State of 
Virginia was carried out, in part, in that manner 
Indeed, it was a most effective method of obtaini 
the Indian land and was reflective of thejj^ic 
policies adopted by Virginia throughout-ks-tlistory. 
It is, of course, another historical fact that Virginia 
was.not alone in its war to exterminate the Indians in 
eastern United States.. 



" Henning'i Sututes at Urge 1 28 ( 1 6i 9- 1 660). 

- Bancroh's History of the United States {CenX. Exl.), wpl I, p. 451. 

» Worccttcr v. Oeorgin, J L U.S. (6 Pet.) 515, 549 (1832) 

Treaty with the Delaware Nation, Act of Sept. 17, 1778, 7 Sut. 13. 



The historian Bancroft described the conse- 
quences of the, growing colonies * upon the "red 
men": "The seizure of Indian land, the Indians' 
desperate struggle to survive and the inevitable 
consequences of the. conflict"" must necessarily 
constitute one of the blackest moments of this 
country's history, 

A brief respite from the attacks by the States upon 
the Indians occurred dufring the colonial war for 
independence. Among the rebelling colonies, there 
was an extreme apprehension that the Indian tribes 
would add their arms tp Britain's, with disastrous 
consequences to the colonies." Thus confronted, the 
then-aboming States, under the. Articles of Confed- 
eration, far from advancing any claims tb Indian 

" lands or asserting dominion over the Indians, re- 
solved to foster and preserve Indian friendship. The 

' desire of the 1 3 original colonies to maintain peace 
with the remaining powerful Indian nations is 
exemplified by the September 1778 Treaty between 
the Confederated States and the Delaware Indian 
Nation. Examination of ttiat historic treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Delaware Nation is 
warranted. It reflects the fact that the rebelling 
colonies, under great pressure from Great Britain, 
negotiated with the Delaware Nation on the basis of 
"equality." 

When success against the British Empire had been 
achieved by the rebelling colonies, they had no 
desire to wage war with the Indians. As a conse- 
quence, numerous treaties^ were entered into with 
the Indian people. Those treaties are still in existence 
and, as will be emphasized, constitute the supreme 
law of the land. 

Failure of the Articles of Confederation respect- 
ing Indians and Indian tribes was a prime example of 
the overall inadequacies of the Confederation. Ham- 
ilton, Jay, and Madison, in The Federalist t^^ys, 
expressed the imperative need to have Indian affairs 
conducted pursuant to the Constitution within the 
I$lenary jurisdiction of the central government they 
were proposing.'* It was readily recognized that the 
States 'were then, as they are now, unwilling ^or 
unable to restrain the aggressions of their citizens 
against Indians with the attendant, frequent, and 
dreadful Indian wars." Moreover, as the writers of 
The Federalist pointed out, the Indian nations on 

«• The Federalist (J. Hamilton ed. 1885) (A. Hamilton, J. Jay, & J. 
Madison). 

" Ibid., No. 3, p. 63 (J. Hamilton cd. 1 885) (J. Jay). 
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their border were a threat to the Union not only by 
reason of their own capacity to wage successful war, 
but likewise as to the possibi^ty of allies for the 
European powers who were desirous of seizing, if 
possible, the newly acquired lands of the United 
States." 

As a consequence of the historic conflicts among 
the Indian tribes and the States, there was delegated 
to the central government the exclusive and plenary 
control over Indian affairs. These are the words 
from the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
which created -the historic and legal Relationship 
between the national government and the Indian 
nations: " The Congress shall have Power. . . .To 
regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian 
Tribes. . . r** . 

Unquestionably, that constitutional proviso is the 
basis of the Federal- Indian relationship — to the 
exclusion of the States. Nevertheless, other historic 
events resulted in the application of other basic 
provisions in the Constitution to Indian affairs. In 
the 1823 Supreme Court decision, Johnson v. Mcin- 
tosh, Chief Justice Marshall referred to the dilemma 
confronting Great Britain, Spain, France,* and other 
European powers when they undertook to seize and 
to take from the Indians the lands that were "newly 
discovered'' when Cabot stumbled upon the North 
American continent." Because the Indians confront- 
ing the European potentates who. desired to exploit 
. the Indian properties were fierce and warlike, these 
European leaders entered into numerous treaties 
with the tribes. Marshall points out that the Europe- 
ans had no alternative because the Indian nations 
were "too powerful and brave not to be dreaded 
en^emies," requiring the maintenance of peace with 
them "by quieting their alarm for their properties," 
which the European powers so avidly sought. (It is 
observed in passing that the parallel between the 
adamant demands for Indian lands during the oq^ni- 
al period and the avidity to seize Indian Hghts to the 
use of water in the year 1978 cannot be overlooked.) 

It was, indeed, to quiet the alarms of the Indian 
nations that Great Britain entered into numerous 
treaties with the Indians prior to the Revolutionary 
War. In keeping with that historic precedent and by 
reason of the practicalities of the administration of 
the central authority, the treatymaking power, like 

" Ibtd., No, 25, p, 207 (J. Hamilton ed. 1 883) (A. HamiJcon). 
U.S. Coniln Art, I. Sec. 8, Q. 3. 
Johnion v. Mcintosh, 21 U.S. 543, 396-97 (^823). 
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Indian affairs, was placed exclusively within the 
purview of t|ie authority of the national government 
under the Constitution.'* 

Respectiijig Indian treaties, ^Justice Marshal de- 
clared: 

The words "treaty" and •'nation;" are words of 
our own language. . .having each a defmite and 
well-understood meaning. We have applied 
them to Tndians and, as we have applied them to? 
other nations of the earth; they are applied to all 
in the same sense.?' - ^ ^ ~ , 

Henceit is that the treaties among the Indian nations 
and tribes with the United States come within the 
purview of another constitutional proviso, which is 
as follows: 

* - .' 

Clause 2. This Constitution, and th6 Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pursuance 
thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the Authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme Law of the Land. . . 

L^est there be any mistake as to the dignity of treaties 
entered into between the United States of America 
and the 1|idian nations , and tribes, the last-cited 
clause continues as follows: 

the Judges in every State ~shall be bound 
^ thereby [treaties]; any Thing in the Constitution 
or Laws of any State to the Contrary notwith^ 
standing. 

To those who desire to challenge the Indian rights 
to the use of water, it behooves them to take into 
consideration that the treaty rights of the Indians 
partake of the supreme law of the land. Moreover, 
the entire power and authority of the central 
government must, in good conscience, come to the 
support of the Indians in their present ongoing 
struggle against the States and the powerful constit- 
uents of the States, which include, as stated above, 
the multinational energy cartels. 

In the formative years of this country, the Su- 
preme Court was solicitous to prevent the extinction 
of the Indian tribes by the States and their citizens 
through the seizure of Indian rights, land, and 
properties. When Georgia violated a treaty entered 
into between the United States and the Cherokee 
Indians, then residing in the State of Georgia, the 

v s. Cofiit,. Art. II, Sec 2. 
Worcciter vf OcorgU. J I U.S. 5 1 5, 559-60 ( 1 83 2). 
" U.S. Coiut.. Art. VI, a. 2. 



full power ^of the Constitution was iexercised in 
sustaining the Indian claims. Marshall s^d: 
# . ' 

The treaties and laws of the United States 
contemplate the Indian* territory as completely 
separate from that of (he^states; and provide that 
all intercourse with them shall be carried on 
exclusively by the government of the Union, *• 

Having analyzed the laws of the State of Georgia, 
the Supreme Court determincid them ^o a dear 
violation of the constitutional guarantees accorded 
to the Indians under the organic law. In these 
unequivocal terms, the Nation's Constitution was 
applied to protect the Indians: ' 

[T]he acts of Georgia are repugnant to the 
constitution, laws and treaties of the United States. 
. They interfere forcibly with the relations establish- 
ed between the United States arid the Cherokee 
nation, the regulation of which, according to the 
settled principles of our constitution, are commit- 
ted exclusively to the government of the Union 

Accordingly, the laws of Georgia, which violated 
the jurisdiction of both the United States and the 
Indian tribes, were declared void, and judgment of a 
Georgia court based upon them was determined to 
be a nullity. 

Reference is warranted to the fact that not only 
docs Worcester v. Georgia declare that the Constitu- 
tion prohibits State violation of Indian properties 
under the commerce, treaty, and supremacy clauses 
of this nation's basic laws, the Congress has exer- 
cised much broader power in protecting the Indians 
against State invasion. As referred to above, the 
legislative branch of the Federal Government has 
the exclusive control of Indian affairs. Federal 
property, and the admittance of States into the 
Union. Thus it is that the Congress has repeatedly 
exercised throughout the western United States its 
power to condition the admission of States into the 
Union upon a covenant by the States that they will 
refrain from seizing or extending their jurisdiction 
over Indian property. 

Admittance of the States of Washington, Mon- 
tana, and North and South Dakota into the Union, 
subject to such conditions imposed by Congress, 
demonstrates with clarity the impossibility of the 
negotiations and settlement of Indian rights by 

» Worcctter v Qeorgu, 31 U.S. 313, 357 (1832). 

- Act of Feb. 22, 1 889. Ch. ISO, Sec. 4(2), 23 Sut. 676. 

Ibid (emphaiw added) (reproduced in vol. 13 of the N.D. Ceni. Code 
at 87ixVol. I of the S D Compiled Uwi Ann. al 183, and vol. 1 of the Monl. 
Rev Code* Ann at 67), 



arrangements with the States.*^ Pursuant to that 
congressional authorization for admittance into the 
Union of the States last mentioned, the States were 
required to agree as follows: 

That the people inhabiting said proposed States 
do" agree and declare that they forever disclaim 
all right and title, . .to all lands lying within said 
limits owned or held by any Indian or Indian 
tribes ... 

Additionally, the Congress provided, with regard to 
the States in question; 

[until] the title thereto shall have been extin- 
guished by the United States, the same shall be 
and remain subject to the disposition of the 
United States, and said Indian lands shall remain 
under the absolute jurisdiction and control p( the 
Congress of the United States. . . 

Eliniinating any doubt as to the immunity of 
Indian property from State control, each of the 
mentionecl States adopted provisos OTnilarto that^ 
the State of South Dakota, which specifies in its 
constitution the following exemption clause: 

ARTICLE XXII 

COMPACT WITH THE UNITED STATES 

The following article shall be irrevocable with- 
out the consent of the United States and the 
people of the state of South Dakota expressed 
by their le£pslative assembly: 

• • • 

Second. That we, the people inhabiting the 
state of South Dakota, do agree and declare that 
we forever disclaim all right and title to, . all 
lands lying within said limits owned or held by 
an Indian or Indian tribes; and that until the title 
thereto shall have been extinguished by the 
United States, the same shall be and remain 
subject to the disposition of the United 
States. . . ." 

Virtually identical provisos, as those set forth 
above from the enabling acts and constitutional 
provisions exempting Indian property, are part of 
the organic laws of the States of Idaho, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and other Western States, 
It is on that background of the supremacy of the 

South Dakou CodiHed Lawt. 1978 Reviiion, vol. 1, at 188-89, 'The 
Bnabting Act," ft4. Second; Conititution of South Dakota, "ARTICLE 
XXII COMPACT WITH THE UNrFED STATES," Second. 
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national govei^nment in Indian afTairs that specific 
reference will now be made to those concepts of 
constitutional law as they relate to Indian rights to 
the use of water. 

In the early years of the 20th century, there was to 
be tested, before the Supreme Court the validity of 
the provisions within an Indian treaty as they pertain 
to both Federal and State actions in violation of the 
treaty.*' There the fishing rights of the Indians, as 
guaranteed by the Yakima Indian Treaty of 1855, 
were the subject matte.r of the case. In spcciific 
terms, the Yakimas had been guaranteed the right to 
fish for salmon in the Columbia River in their **usual 
and accustomed places." In disregard of those treaty 
rights, the Secretary of Interior issued patents to 
non-Indians to the lands along the Cpjumbia River, 
which inducted the Yakima fishing sites. Reserva- 
tion of the Indian rights to the use of water were not 
mentioned or included in the patents. Moreover, the 
State of Washington, claiming jurisdiction over the 
Columbia River salmon runs and the bed of that 
navigable river, licensed to non-Indians the right to 
maintain a fishing wheel, the operation of which 
excluded the Yakimas fVom their ancient fishing 
grounds. Issue was there joined in this manner: did 
the Yakima treaty supersede both the Federal patent 
to the lands and the license granted by the State of 
Washington? 

Yes, said the Highest Court, and from the Winans 
decision would flow the basic concepts of the Indian 
Winters Dbctrine establishing the prior and para- 
mount rights of the Indians over junior State-created 
rights.** Respecting the Yakima fishing rights, the 
Supreme Court ruled that "they imposed a servitude 
upon every piece of land as though described 
therein/*** The Court further declared that the 
treaty rights were, **(I]ntended to be continuing 
against the United States and its grantees as well as 
against the State and its grantees." The State of 
Washington, said the Court, by issuing its license, 
had violated the Yakima treaty rights: **[I]t was 
within the competency of the Nation to secure to the 
Indians such a remnant of the great rights they 
possessed as *taking fish at all usual and accustomed 
places*." In reference to the State fishing wheel 
license, the exercise of which excluded the Yakimas 
from enjoying their treaty rights, the Court said that 
the Indian fishing rights were "easements" in the 

*MJnitcd Suicji V Winann. 198 U S 371, 381 (1905). 
WlMcrsV Uniicd St.tcn, 207 U S 364, 577 (I90U) 
198 US 371.384^905) 
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lands. The license did not supersede those Indian 
fishing easements andf the State license did not limit 
or determine those rights.** , , • 

In the year following the enunciation of the , ^ ' 
Winans concept of the sanctity of Indian treaty 
rights, there arose a conflict in the State 6f Montana ' 
between the,Fort Belknap Indians and W-intersJ Who 
claimed rights under $tate law. Though rights to the 
use of water were not mentioned in* the 1855 Treaty 
of the Fort Belknap Indians or in the subsequent 
agreement they entered into with the United States 
on May 1, 1888, the Court nevertheless upheld the 
Indian rights to the use of water In adopting the' 
rationale of Winans, the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, in the case of Winters v. United States, 
said this: **[t]he right so reserved [by the Indians] 
continues to exist against the United States and its 
grantees, as well as against the state and its gran- 
tees,"*^ There was thus preserved against claims 
asserted under State law the rights to the use of 
water essential for the Indians to survive on the 
barren lands constituting the Fort Belknap Indian 
Reservation. 

When the Supreme Court affirmed the Winters 
decision of the court of appeals, it devoted a 
substantial portion of its opinion to the Federal- 
Indian-State confrontation, which the case present- 
ed. The Supreme Court made particular reference to . / 
the previously discussed Enabling Act, pursuant to 
which the States of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Washington were admitted into the 
Union. That Enabling Act specified that Montana 
and the other States would be admitted -'upon an 
equal footing with the original states."** In denying 
that the protection of the Fort Belknap rights to the 
use of water, reserved for them in their treaty and 
agreement, would violate Montana's equal footing 
status, the Supreme Court said this: "The power of 
the Government to reserve the waters and exempt 
them from appropriation under state law, is not 
denied, and could not be." 

Significantly, in support of the explicit ruling of 
the Supreme Court in denying the applicability of 
State law, the Highest Court made reference to both 
the Rio Grande decision and the Winans decision. It 
is important to note that the Rio Grande decision set 
forth explicitly the limitations upon the power and 

- ^ 

•» Winter* v. United St«tc*, 143 Fed, 740, 749 (CA 9, 1906). 
Wintem v. United St«tc», 207 U.S. 364, 377 (1908), 



authority of the States to invade the properties of the 
United States.*' That case held that, while the States 
had the authority to determine tfie kind and type of 
rights to the use of water their citizens could 
acquire, that Sute authority was strictly lipiited to 
the principle that the States may not interfere with 
the properties of the United States and, moreover, 
that the authority and control of the Slates are 
limited by the superior power of the United States to 
secure uninterrupted navigability of all navigable 
streams within the United States. Similarly, title and 
source of title of the Indian rights to the use of 
water, under their treaties, is a matter of extreme 
importance. In that regard, reference is again made 
to the IVinans decision alluded to above. In that 
decision, the Highest Court declared that the Indian 
rights were those which were not granted by the 
tribes to the United States of America. Otherwise 
stated, the tribes reserved to themselves all the rights 
that they did not grant to the national government.^ 
In the Ahtanum case, the nature and characteris- 
tics of Indian rights to the use of water and the 
retention of those rights by the tribes, pursuant to 
their treaties, establishes beyond question that the 
vested rights of the tribes, under their treaties, 
cannot be in any way violated by the States or those 
claiming under them.*^ 

In applying the Winans concepts to Indian rights 
to the use of water, the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, in the last mentioned Ahtfinum case, 
said this: 

That the Treaty of 1855 reserved rights in and 
to the waters of this stream for the Indians, is 
plain from the decision in Winters v. United 
States. 207 U,S, 564, . . .In the Winters case, as 
here, the reservation was created by treaty; the 
reserved lands were a part of a much larger 
tract which the Indians had the right to occupy; 
and the lands were arid and without irrigation 
practically valueless. . . .This court, in its deci- 
sion (143 Fed, F. 740, 746), which the Supreme 
Court was affirming, had sai(!| "We are of the 
opinion that it was the intention of the treaty to 
reserve sufficient waters of Milk River, as was 
said by the court below, 'to insure the Indians 
the means wherewith to irrigate their farnls,' 
and that it was so understood by the repsective 
parties to the treaty at the time it was sigped.'"*' 

« "^fTumt^d^^ ^^""'^'^ ^^"^ "^"'^ Irrigation Co 174 U S 690. 

- UmlJd^Utc. V Ahunuln Irr Dm , 216 V 2d Mi 328 (CA 9. 1956). err. 
<irn m V Hm mm on remand, HO »• 2d 897. rrhcarmg JenU m 
P 2ci 107 (1964), ceri 4tn., 1« I U S 924 ( 1 965) 



Continuing, demonstrating the dignity of the Indian 
rights to the use of water and the fact that those 
rights were held by them from time immemorial and 
were not conveyed to them by the United States, the 
Court of Appeals for the Nffifilh Circuit said this: 

As in the Wintenr^^c, w^s must answer in the 
negative the questions tjjere posed: '*Did they 

[the Indian^] give up^.^lLU^'^? ^^^^ t^^^ 
Indians] reduce the area^of tifieir occupation and 
give up the waters which n)ade it valuable or 
adequate?'' As said in the Winters case, (207 
^' U.S. 564, 576): *'The reservation was a part of a 
very much larger tract which the Indians had 
the right to occupy and use and which was 
adequate for tfie habits and wants of a nomadic 
and uncivilized people/* When the Indians 
agreed to change their nomadic habits and to 
become a pastoral and civilized people, using 
the smaller. reservation area, it must be borne in 
mind, as the Supreme Court said [in Winans 
]. . i that **thc treaty was not a grant of rights 
to the Indians, but a grant of rights from them-a 
Reservation of those not granted/'" 

In the same Ahtanum decision, the issue arose— a 
vital issue here— as to the amount of water that was 
reserved by the tribes when they entered int6 their 
treaties. On the subject, the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth tircUit said this: **Thc reservation was not 
mei-ely for the present but for the future use. Any 
other construction of the rule in the Winters case 
would wholly be unreasonable." Continuing, this 
statement was made: 

This matter was directly passed upon in Conrad 
Inv, Co. V. United States. 9 Cir, 161 F. 829, 
decided shortIV after the Winters decision. This 
courJt was there undertaking to follow and 
apply that [ Winters ] decision. It said (p. 832): 
**What amount of water will be required for 
. these purposes may not be determined with 
absolute accuracy at this time; but the policy of 
the government to reserve whatever water of 
Birch Creek may be reasonably necessary, not 
only for present uses, but for future require- 
ments, is clearly within the terms of the treaties 
as construed by the Supreme Court in the 
H^/Vf/erycase/'" 

Of particular significance here, as it relates to the 
efforts to obtain Indian water for the energy crisis, 
\hc Ahtanum decision likewise reviewed the Indian- 

236 R2a 321, 325 56(CA 9. 1956) 
" Ibid It 326 
ibid 
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State relationship^ To the contention that the State , 
of Washington, where .the issues were joined la the 
Ahtanum case, had some power op jurisdiction over 
the Indian rights to the use of water, the court of' 
appeals said this: - V " 

It is too Clear to require exposition that the state 
water right decree could have no effect upon 
the' rights of the United States. 

Rights reserved by treaties such as this are not 
subject to appropriation under state law, nor /lor 
the state power to dispose of them, . . . [Em- 
phasis added] 

Significantly, the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Arizona v. California. " reiterated and adopted many 
of the precepts set forth in the Ahtanum decision. On 
the subject of the power of the States ta limit or 
control Indian rights to the use of wMer, the 
Supreme Court said thfs: 

Arizona's contention that the Federal Govern- 
ment had no power, after Arizona became a 
State, to reserve waters for the use and benefit 
of federally reserved lands rests largely upon 
statements in Pollard's Lessee v. Hogan. ,.and 
Shively v. Bowlby. . , .Those cases and others 
that followed them gave rise to the doctrine 
that lands underlying navigable waters within 
territory acquired by the Government are held 
in trust for future States. . But those cases 
involved only the shores of and lands beneath 
navigable waters. They do not determine the 
probjem before us and cannot be accepted as 
limiting the broad powers of the United States 
to regulate navigable waters under the Com- 
merce Clause and to regulate government lands 
under Art, IV, §3, of the Constitution. We have 
no doubt about the power of the United States 
under these clauses to reserve water rights for 
its reservations and its property*" 
< 

In regard to Executive order reservations, as 
distinguished from treaty reservations, the Supreme 
Court added this very crucial statemen^: /'We can 
but give short shrift at this late date to the argument 
that the reservations either of lAnd or water are 

373 us M^(iW) - 
fhid at 397 98 
Ibid 

•» Ihid iiftOO 
IM at 60) 

••US Conm , F'iflh Amendment "No pcrwn »haii be .deprived of 
hfc, liberty, or properly without due proceM of Uw, nor »K«I1 privilc 
property be taken for public unc* wMhoul ju«t compen»»tion 

The right to the Dow and u»c of water, being i right in a natural 
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invalid because they were originally set apart by the 
Executive,"" 

In Arizona v. California, moreover, the rationale of 
the Winters Doctrine, which protects the Indian 
rights from invasion not only by the citizens of the 
States, but by the States themselves, the Court 
reiterated^and reafllrmed the concepts of Conrad ^nd 
Ahtanum, cited above, in regard to the measure of 
the Indian rights to the use of water. On the subject, 
the Court said this: 

We also agree with the Master's conclusion as 
to the quantity of water intended to be reserved. 
He found that the water was intended to satisfy 
the future as well as the present needs of the 
Indian Reservations and ruled that enough 
water was reserved to irrigate all the practica- 
bly irrigable acreage on the reservations.'^ 

Additionally, in regard to the facts which were ^ 
before it, the Court pointed out that: 

We havexoncluded, as did the Master, that the 
only feasible and fair way by which res*erved 
water for the reservations can be measured is 
irrigable acreage. The various acreages of irri- 
gable land which the Master found to be on the 
different reservations we find to be reasonable." 

As stated above and as reiterated here, those who 
would invade. Indian rights for the* purpose df 
supplying water-to meet the energy crisis must first 
violate the Constitution of the United States, includ- 
ing but not limited to the Indian rights to the use of 
water, which are protected not only by the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, to which .reference has 
previously been made, but likewise by the due 
process clause of the Constitution, which prevents 
the taking of property without just compensation." 
It is, of course, elementary that the Indian rights to 
the use of water are interests in real property of the 
highest dignity. That they are protected against 
seizure, either by the United States, the States, or 
citizens acting pursuant to either the Federal or 
^tate government, has been judicially determined." 

It has been contended that the States, by constitu- 
tional or statutory provisos, have, in some manner, 

resource, u real property; Ai lUted by Wiel; *Thii uaufnictuary nght, or 
'water'ftghtf^ it the nubttantlal nght with regard to flowing waten, ti the 
nght which II almoat invariably the lubject matter over which irrigation or 
water power or Mmilar contracts are made and htigafton anaet, and » real 
property. It t» u fundamenul under the law of np^inan nghti as under the 
law of appropriation.'* Wiel* Water Rights In The Western States ()d ed ), 
vol h »ec 18, p 20 See US v Oeflach Livcitock Co, 3)9 US; 725 
(1950) 



acquired rights to the use of water, which could be 
utilized in negotiations with the Indian tribes. Those 
contentions are without basis in law. It is too clear 
for question that the States did not acquire rights to 
the use of water in connection with the lands of the 
national government when they were admitted into 
the Union/* In that decision, the Supreme Court 
declared that the Desert Land Act of 1877 separated 
the rights to the use of water from* the public lands 
of the United States of America and made the rights 
to the use of water subject to acquisition pursuant to 
the State law. It is important in that regard that the 
Supreme Court relied heavily upon the Montana 
case of Howell v. Johnson In that case, there were 
reviewed the rights and intercsu of the Slates to 
water on the public lands/In rejecting the conten- 
tion that the State of Montana had rights to the use 
of water on the public lands of the United States of 
America, the Court, in Ho)vell v, Johnson, said this: 
**It is urged that in some way the slate of Montana 
has some right in these waters in Sage Creek or some 
control over the same. It never purchased them. It 
nevjcr owned them/*" 

Thus, it is beyond question that the Supreme 
' Court, in the Califomia-Oregon Power Co. decision, 
rejected the urgings that the State of MonUna, in 
some manner, acquired righu to the use of the water 
under the Congressional Acts of 1866, 1870, or 1877. 
That it did not acquire any righU to the use of water 
is abundantly manifest. Similarly, the Supreme 
Court of Oregon adhered to the rule it announced in 
Howell: 

There, the Oregon Court— in concluding that 
the Congress by the Desert Land Act of 1877, 
as the owner of the public domain, could sever 
the land from the unappropriated righU to the 
use of water and prescribe the means pupuant 
to which title to each right could be acquired- 
compared that Act with the provisions respect- 
ing the mineral lands of the National Govern- 
ment.** 

It is important here to note thatboth th^^ to 
the use of water, title to which iifit(W.lJMted States 
of /^erica on the public lands, 
' righu can be accjuircd by cotnpM 
law. However, the title pas$cs 
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government to the appropriator or the n^iner >vho is 
exercising his rights under the congressional acts, ^ 
Title does not stem from the Slates because they 
have r\p title. 

Confusion has arisen by reasort of the fact that 
some of the Slates have claimed all of the unappro- 
priated waters within their jurisdictions to be avail- 
-able for appropriation by the public. Those claims, 
by the^ Elates are contained in constitutional provisos 
or in acts by the Slate Jegislaturcs. Relative to a 
statutory provision respecting the claim that the 
waters on the public lands were held for the public 
to be appropriated, the Slate of Utah said this on the 
subject! 

The sututory declaration that **thc water of all 
streams and other sources in this Slate. . .is 
hereby declared to the property of the 
public" does }iot vest in the state title or ownership 
of the water as a proprietor It is a community 
right available to all upon compliance with the 
law by which that which was once common to 
all may be brought within the domain of private 
and exclusive possession and ownership, [Em- 
phasis supplied)" 

There can be li|tlc doubt that a comparable claim 
made by the State of South Dakota, that aH the 
waters within the State are **the property of the 
people of the State,'' weuld likewise be interpre- 
ted " It is essential here to emphasize the fact that, as 
has been determined by maiiy Slates, the declaration 
that the unappropriated rights to the use of water are 
open to appropriation under State law is a police 
regulation apd not a claim of ownership as a 
propricter, 

On the Flathead Indian Reservation, situated in 
Montana, an issue arose as to whether the disclaim- 
ers, adopted by both South Dakota and Montana, 
would have application to right to the use of water. 
The Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit said that 
the United States was a trustee and held the *Megal 
title to the lands artd waters for the benefit of the 
Indian*"*^ Continuing, the court of appeals said this 
about the rights to„thc use of water on the Flathead 
eservationr **Being reserved no title to the waters 
^uld b^ acquired except as specified by Con- 
gress/*" ^ 

V Wfithall V )BckiKin, 86 V\»h 50.'<0 P 2d 775. ll/um h 
^ $<juihD«kotJi Compiled t^w> J 9^7. .vol n. tet. 46 IVi | 
«\ U4»Mcd SU!c» V Mclntifc. 101 P 2d 630. 6VJ (CA 9. 19 W) 
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Having referred specifically to the Enabling Act 
and the Constitution of the State of Montana,. which, 
as has been stated, are virtually identical with those 
or the Suite of South Dakota, the court of appeals 
furtiier declared: '*the Montana statutes regarding 
water rights are not applicable, because Congress at 
no . time has made such statutes controlling in the 
reservation. 

Soon after the Mclntire decision, the Court of 
App^s for the Ninth Circuit reviewed the issyes in 
the/ case of Montana Rawer v, Rochester, which 
likewise arose on the Flatjiead Reservation.'® Cogni- 
z^ce was taken by the court of appeals that the Hell 
0atc Treaty of 1855, between the Salish and 
Kootenai Indians, who occupy the Flathead Indian 
Re^rvation, and the United States established that 
/ the Salish and Kootenai Indians held title to half of 

/ the bed of Flathead Lake. The court referred to the 
Hell Gate Treaty, saying that it "reserved for the 
/exclusive use and benefit of the tribes a large tract of 
/ land the northern boundary of which bisected 

/ Flathead Lake. , , The court of appeals further 

' declared t 

We do not believe the question is one of state 
law. . .[T]he treaty leaves no room for doubt 
that the" government chose to hold the entire 
area, submerged lands no less than uplands, in 
trust for the Indians rather than for the future 
state to be carved out of the region." 

The court reviewed the history of the State of 
Montana in great detail and quoted the Enabling Act 
provision which provides that: 

until Indian title had been extinguished, Indian 
lands shall remain under the absolute jurisdic- 
tion and control of the Congress of the United 
States.. [It then added:] So far as we are advised, 
the t>eneficial ownership of the Indians in the 
bed and shores of the lake has not been 
extinquished by the Government." 

In succinct terms, the court in Rochester declared: 

It is inadmissible to suppose that the United 
States having agreed to hold this area in trust 
for the exclusive use and benefit of the Indian 
tribes, intended to put the tribes at the mercy of 
the future state, ..." 

/i/. at 654 
^ 127 F 2d IB9(CA9. 1942) 
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Again, in regard to the State of Washington, the 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit reviewed in 
depth the immunity of the Indian lands ^d rights to 
. the use of water from State control. On the subject, 
the court said this: v ^ 

^ the right to the use of that quantity of water was 
for the reasons previously indicated ori^nally 
the exclusive property of the United States as 
N trustee for the Indian tribe. No portion of that 
volume of water or of the right to use thereof, 
^' was open to Appropriation. . .under state 
law. . . 

It is particularly important that the Supreme 
Court has denied that the State of Arizona has any 
jurisdiction over Indian rights to the use of water." 
There the Supreme Court gave ''short shrift" to the 
claims that the State of Arizona had, in some 
manner, acquired jurisdiction pver the rights to the 
use of water in the Colorado River in regard to 
Indian reservations." It is also of interest that in 
applying the disclaimers to Indian reservations, the 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit made them 
applicable to boundary line lands claimed for the 
Lummi Indian Reservation on Puget Sound." 

What has been said in regard to the impropriety of 
negotiating with the States of Montana, North and 
South Dakota, and Washington is equally applicable 
to the States of Idaho, Wyoming, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and others. Manifestly, the term 
"negotiate'' contemplates a "give and take." Under 
the proposed arrangements, the Indians are expected 
to do all the giving and the States to do all the 
taking. 

Indian-Federal Resolution of Indian 
Rights Required 

There is a pressing need for a resolution of the 
(Conflicts in regard to Indian water rights. For 
example, it has been estimated that there are approx- 
imately 34 billion tons of coal underlying the 
Yellowstone River basin coalfields." Indeed, the 
Crow Indian Reservation and the Northern Chey- 
enne Reservation have v^t quantities of coal that 
are subject to strip mining and additional millions of 
tons of coal that are subject to deep mining. The 
need of those reservations and others to have the 

" United Sutei v Ahunum Irr. DwL, 236 F.2d 321, 340(1956). 
" Arizona v. Califomi*, 373 U.S. 546 (1963). 

Ibtd, ■t599>600. 
" United Suta v< Rdmtine, 255 Fed. 253, 260(CA 9, 1919). 
" Sec note 4, ^u^ro^ 
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issue respecting water rights determined is beyond 
question, Confiscation of Indian rights is, of course, 
an impossibility at this time, for, as stated above, the 
Indians are well aware of t^e priceless character of 
their Winters Doctrine rights. 

On every stream system in western United States 
bn which an Indian reservation is situated^ the 
United States has violated "Indian rights to the use of 
water. Those violations are today ongoing. Hence, it 
partakes somewhat of frivolity to demand that the 
IrJdians negotiate with the States in regard to the 
water requisite for coal development while the 
trustee is continuing to violate those rights. These 
comments; are particularly true in regard to rivers 
such as the Colorado, the Rio Grande, the Colum- 
bia, and the San Juan. The violations on the Missouri 



River arc particularly important at the moment by 
Teason.of the great pressure for coal development in 
all of the States, particularly on some of the 
tributary streams in Montana and Wyoming. Hence, 
it is an imperative necessity that the Indian benefi- 
ciaries and the Trustee United States resolve their 
differences at the earliest possible moment. To that 
ci^d, the required coal to relieve the energy crisis can 
be made available and, at the same time, the Indian 
rights to the use of water will not be sacrificed.. 
Intrusion of the Slates into those negotiations would 
create tensions above and beyond the serious con- 
flicts among the Indian nations and the Federal 
bureaucracies, which bureaucracies have, down to 
the present .moment, violated with impunity the 
rights of the Indians to the use of water. . ^ 
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Energy Development and Conservation Policies 
Affecting Indian Reservations 



By Carole Ann Heart* 



I 

In order to portray accurately the relationship 
between the Federal Oovemxnent and Indian tribes' 
management of their tribal natural resources, it is 
important to begin with the first goverrnnental 
actions made between Indian tribes and the United 
States Government. We are all too aware that Indian 
tribes never were guaranteed complete control over 
their own affairs for as long as "the rivers flow and 
the grass grows." We shall investigate and discuss 
^the acts passed by Congress that had a significant 
impact upon Indian control over their natural 
resources. 

Tht move of the Ciominant culture westward was 
a gradual one, with eastern tribes having first 
contact Vi^itli them. This created the mood for 
relationships with the western and plains Indian 
tribes, Although Indian tribes were recognized as 
having a right of occupancy, the more important fee 
title to these lands occupied by Indians vested first in 
the discovering European nation and; after the War 
for Independence, in the original United Sut^. Fee 
title could not and did not vest in the Indian tribe or 
in the individual Indian. The vehicle that allowed 
fee title to vest in Indian tribes would not com^ until 
later. 

The first of these acts passed by Congress that had 
a significant impact on tribal control over their own 
resources is the Non-Intercourse Act, passed in 1790 
for the explicit purpose of protection and preserva- 
tion of Indian occupancyN^id control over Indian 
lands. It was this establishment of dual control over 
Indian lands that assured that no ui^ust taking of 
Indian lands would occur without express congres- 

• Mt Hein i» director of ihc Tribd Water Rcwuroet Omoo of Trihd 
Land MifUf cmcni for the Rovbud Sfanii Rocrvitlon. 
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sional consent. This act was also reinforcement fo( 
the existing trust relationship between the Federal 
Government and Indian tribes. 

This fiduciary relationship was discussed fMength 
in the case of Worcester v, Georgia. 31 U.S. (6 Pet.) 
315 (1832). The exact wording as enunciates! by 
Chief Justice Marshall was: 

Tl^e Indian Nations had always been consid- 
ered as distinct independent, political communi- 
ties, retaining their original natural righULas^the- 
undisputed possessors of the soil from time 
immemorkal, with the single exception of that 
imposed by irresistible power, which excluded 
th^ from intercourse with any other European 
' potentate than the first discoverer of the coast 
of the particular region claimed; and this was a 
restriction which those European potentates 
imposed on themselves, as well as on the 
Indians. 

The United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Worcester held that the laws of Georgia eould have 
no force and effect on the Cherokee Nation, thus 
setting the mood for State relationships with Indian 
nations and enforcing the Federal Government's' 
trust relationship to Indian tribes. ^ 

The General Allotment Act was passed in 1887 
specifically to assimilate individual Indians into the 
mainstream of American culture. The tribal land 
base was subdivided into 16Q-acre plou and assigned 
. to heads of households, with the surplus lands 
returned to the Federal Government. This action 
resulted in the loss of millions of acres of precious 
lands that belonged to tribes. This policy of forced 



.assimilation through farming was a disaster because 
farming was foreign and alien to the roaming bands 
of plains Indians, who relied upon hunting buffalo*, 
and' othet-game for their survived. The concept of 
individual land ownership was also completely 
foreign to them. The lack of a built-in inheritancfe . 
. clause created a mass of problems related to heir- 
ship.* Indian people have cared Httle abdbt wills and 
beneficiaries, and we are now able to see in today's 
> checkerboard reservations the result of this attitude. 

In 193^ Congress passed the Indian Reorganiza- • 
tion Act, 48 Stat. 987, codified .at 2^5 U.S.C. 476 et - 
seg., which was . designed- for tribes to fully assert 
their po\vers of self-government and tq enforce 
tribal sovereignty to a greater degree. In words 
of the spon^r of the bill, sometimes referred to as 
the Wheeler-Howard Act: 

the 'bill seeks further to give the Indians the 
control 6f their own affairs and of their own 
property; to put it in the hands either of an 
Indian council or in the hands of a corporation 
to be organized by the Indians. o 

Although congressional intent in the passage of 
these acts was' to strengthen tribal self-government, 

. these congressional policies were viewed by Indian 
tribes as conflicting, confusing, and whimsical. The ' 

. damage inflicted 'by ^the Allotment Act would be' 
long lasting and irreversible. It created a myriad of 
probleihs associated with land ownership, heirship 
of trust lands, and control ove;: these lands that were 
within the boundaries of Indian reservations. Now 
the' introduction of the Indian ^ Reorganization A^ct 
was the vehicle .available for tribes to gather forces 
and combat the ill effects oi the Allotment Act and 
attempt to consolidate th^ir present communal land 
holdings. Reorganization of a tribal land base would 
be extreipely^fS^tltfor many Indian tribesc^nd a 
complete impossibility for some. • 

By now it had become clear to Indian tribes that 
they were the owners and possessors of a valuable 

' resource, their land and within these tribal lands the 
untapped mineral and water resources and valuable 
farmlands were not yet realized. E^xpertise : for 
utilization of the Indian Reorganization Act will 
enable tribes to combat the policy of eradication of a 
tribal land base as well as providing a method to 
enforce and strengthen tribal sovereignty. 

The Indian Financing Act passed in 1974 created 
within the Bureau of Indian Affairs a revolving loan 
fund for tribes to promote economic development 



on their respective reservations. The act in 
statjes: ; 

It is hereby declared to, be the; policy of 
. . Congress to provide capital on a reimbursable 
basis to help develop and utilize Indian re- 
sources, both physical ,Md4iuman, to a point 
where the Indians will fullytexercise responsi- 
bility for the utilization and management of ^ 
their own resources, and'' where they will enjoy • 
ra standard of livipg from their own productive 
effortsv cTTftiparable to -that enjoyed by :pon- 
^ Indians in neighboring communities. 

Included in the act were low-interest subsidies, 
Indian business grants, and autl^orization for .the ^ 
Small Busrness Adminnistration to minister to the 
needs of piinorities and especially to the needs of 
American Indians in their quest for economic, self- 
sufficiency. Indian tribes found that the normal 
channels' used to get started J^n business were 
extremely cumbersome and timfe consuming and 
ciearly not meeting the needs of individual and tribal 
entrepreneurs. 

The Indian o Self-Determination and ' Education 
Assistance Act of January 4, 19m 88 Stat. 2203, was 
parsed for the purpose of pronftdbng self-determina- 
tion. The act allowed Indian tribes to contract all 
programs originally operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and operate these programs them- 
selves, excepting those functions that fall within the 
scope of trust responsibilities or rights protection. 
The purpose as enunciated by the Congress- for 
passage of the act was: / 

. • 

to promote maximum Indian participation irithe 
government andjsducation of Indian people; to 
provide for the full participation of Indian 
Tribes in programs and services conducted by 
the Federal Government for Indians and to 
encourage the developpient of the human re- 
sources of the Indian people. 

If the goal of Indian self-determination is ultimate- 
ly realized, then Indiair tribes cah fully operate all 
programs presently operated and controlled by the 
I BIA. This, can be another vehicle that Indian tribes 
can use to gain complete control over their own 
affairs and have a complete voice in their own- 
government. 

In the context of the .preseryatioii of tribal natural 
resources, the cornerstone is the fF/>i/er5 Doctrine, 
'which supports and reinforceis Inclian^water rights. 
Winters v. United States, 207 U.S. 564 (1908), dealt 
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with the misapprbpriation of water from the Milk ^ 
River abovestream from the Fort Belknap Indian 
Reservation in Montana. The Supreme Court held 
that Indian tribes have prior and superior ' water 
rights to - streams and rivers traversing through, 
upon, or adjacent to their reservation, and this water 
can be used for present and future beneficial uses, 
including all the acreage that is **practicably irriga- 
ble.*' This case forms, the legal basis for all Indian 
water rights. , 

Socioeconomic Impact of Water 
Development on the Rosebud 

Reservatlonj.^ ^ 

Indian tribes are unique and different from each 
other, each having their own language and customs 
and at times a different tribal way of looking at 
polici^ and their relationship to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Theikosebud Sioux Reservation is located 
in south-central South Dakota and closely related 
and allied with the other Sioux reservations in South 
Dakota, each speaking one of three dialects of 
Lakota. In 1889 the boundaries of the i"eservation 
encompassed all of Todd, Mellette, Tripp, and 
portions of Gregory and Lyman Counties, a total 
acreage of approximately 7,700 square miles or 
almost 5 million acres of land and water. With the 
recent decision made by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Rosebudjv. Kneip. A'hO U.S. 584 (1977), the 
reservation boundaries have been diminished to 
include only Todd County or approximately 680,000 
acres. 

Income generated from tribal ranching operations 
and leasing permits has- increased within the last fev^ 
years. In 1952 the combined tribal income from 
these operations was $83,652; it increased to 
$490,000 in 1970. Cattle ranching is the major 
agricultural endeavor, with feeder cattle being the 
main product sold. Within the study area 65 percent 
of the land is used for range purposes and 35 percent 
for agricultural. In 1972 there were 3,955 stock 
ponds and 35 lakes and reservoirs within the five- 
county area. It is evident that the Rosebud Sioux 
Reservation is dependent upon agriculture and the 
attached ^tater uses. 

Since time immemorial, native peoples have been 
tied to water for their survival and this is no less true 
for Rosebud Sioux people. The increase in economic 
development is directly proportionate to the amount 
of water needed for projects. 



Preliminary reconnaisance studies have been com- 
pleted that show a lack of coal deposits and other 
valuable mineral deposits on the reservation. There 
has been shown to be a large source for geothermal 
energy development on the northern borders of the 
reservation. The tribes' most valuable asset is water. 
Tribes have been forced to live with the interpreta- 
tion of Winters, that "if you don't use it, you lose it," 
in reference to their water rights. 

One method of evaluating the amount of water 
heeded for each reservation can be determined by 
the wording of Winters, which refers to all land that 
is "practicably irrigable."^ Although ^this is one 
definition, there are a vast amount of determinants 
that can be used to determine'the amount of acreage 
that can be irrigated. The Rosebud Sioux. Tribe has 
recently completed Phase III of a series of water 
inventory studies that propose to do a physical 
inventory of reservation lands and water resources 
and to, determine the present uses of existing land 
and water resources and projections for these uses to 
the year 2020. ' 

If the Rosebud Sioux Tribe is to develop to its full 
economic potential, it is of utmost importance to 
have an adequate supply of vyater for all the future 
uses. As far as domestic water/uses are concerned, 95 
percent of all hoihes on the/ reservation now have 
running w^ter and electricity/. The standard of living 
for Rosebud people has been upgraded within the 
last 10 years. X^e unemployinent rate for rese'iFvation/ 
is 49 percent. It is the goal of the Rosebud Sioux 
Tribe to decrease this rate /over a period of 10 years. 
Water development is ^losely intertwined with* 
attempting to increase the number of jobs on the 
reservation while still retaining the natural beauty of 
the reservation and complying with environmental 
qualijty^andards against pollution. 

Water Rlghts^Pr^blems . 

The issue of^y^mter^rigJifW and water development 
has become very imponant in this campaign, with 
each candidate outliiung his goals for water develop- 
ment within the Staie and how he will deal with the 
Indian water rights "problem." The pressure is 
mounting for Indian tribes to enter into the negotia^ 
tion process over water rights to the Missouri^ River. 
Several meetings have been held before the State 
legislative research council with the Indian tribes on 
whether each of the individual tribes is prepared to 
enter into the negotiation process, Thus far, only one 
tribe has expressed a willingness to do' so. /The 
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majority of the other tribes have expressed their 
unwillingTCss to negotiate because they lack ade-* 
quate and accurate information on water on their 
respective reservations. , 

The "state of South Dakota has complefted the 
final phase of study for the West River Aqueduct, 
which proposes'^to carry water from the Missouri 
River across the entire State to sell to the State of 
Wyoming. This is disagreeable to the Indian tribes in 
South Dakota and touches upon the legal issue of 
who owns the Missouri River water. Thus far the 
State is gradually^ promoting this project, but is 
reluctant to begin because of this touchy issue over 
water rights. 

Another ' major problem for the South Dakota 
Indian tribes is their lack of a representative on the 

congressionaHy created Missouri River Basin Com- 
mission. This Commission was created to administer 
to the needs; &f the Missouri River basin, but an 
im2ortant iiigredient is input from the tribes in 
Montana, Wyoming, and South Dakota, who do 

^ have wate; fights claims to the Missouri River. 
The probleiri of issuance of Water permits'by the 
State' of South Dakota, to irrigators within the 
boundaries of the reservation has prompted the 
water resource inventories to detemine if any dam- 
age is occurring to the Oglala aquifer or to surface 
waters traversing through the reservation. All irriga- 
tors are required to register and apply to the State 
for a permit. There has (ieen a long-standing practice 
for the solicitor of the Aberdeen area office to' 
submit an objection to all permits issued by the 

State. / 
If tribes and Indian people are to receive a fair 
market value for their lands, it is essential that the 
appraisal show the true value of that land, which 
includes all surface impoundments and ground wa- 
ters. This practjce of appraising land values has not 
in the past included the attached water rights. The 
question now arises as to rights attached to ground 
waters. The Oglala aquifer regches from South 
Dakota to Texas, and any wells and irrigation 
systems using the ground water affect the level of 



water present in the \ aquifer. This > is one legal 
question that has not been decided. 

On January 15, 1975, Interior Secretary Rogers 
Morton issued a memo stating that **no tribal 
ordinances, resolutions, codes or other enactments 
purporting to regulate use of water on reservations 
shall be approved." The reasoning behind such a 
policy was for the Interior Department to maintain 
and preserve uniformity and to eliminate confusion 
until the Department issues its own standard water 
code. The Rosebud Sioux Tribe has completed a 
water code, but is awaiting the decision from 
Interior before submitting it for approval. 

Possible Solutions to Problems 

Possible solutions to the problems plaguing Indian 
tribes in the management of their natrual resources 
are achievable. Complete and acpurate inventories 
and surveys of all natural resources are one method 
^to know exactly what the tribe controls. Concentra- 
tion on training interested Indian individuals in the 
area of natural resource managem^ht-^ajid other 
administrative areas is essential for control of tribal 
natural resources. Development pf adequate capital 
'to' fund projects that will eventually become self- 
sustaining should be the goal of tribes, rather than 
relying on the good graces of the Federal Govern- 
ment, ft . 

Becoming aware and having expertise in the area 
of land-use planning and management would further 
tribal use of natural resources. Zoning ordinances 
are another method for controlling the types of 
projects and businesses that are implemented on 
reservations. If tribes use the tax break that is 
allowed, tribes can promote their reservations to 
businesses and projects that do not interfere with 
environmental quality standards. 

In South Dakota, tribes will have to take a stand 
on whether or not they are prepared to negotiate 
their water rights or; perhaps, to take the stand of 
litigation, which can and will be a long, drawn-out 
court battle with the chance that it may not be 
decided in their favor. 
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Impact of Energy Development on Minorities and 
Indian People 



By Dwayiie D. Ostenson* 



While the students are attending United TrSBcs, 
they also are receiving instruction , in areas other 
than the 10 career programs that we have^ United 
Tribes is designed to assist reservation Indian people 
to make the transition from reservation to off-reser- 
vation livingf There is a course in personal develop- 
ment that all of the students are required to t^e. We 
also have adult education where the students that 
; have not graduated from high school will have the 
opportunity to obtain their GED. To make the 
transition to off-reservation living as easy as possi^ 
ble, United Tribes has a child-development center, 
day-care center, an elementary school, cafeteria, 
Indian clubs, and we also provide recreational 
activities. We have our police security as well. 

United Tribes, along with the 10 career fields, also 
houses many special programs: the Indian offender 
program, prison parole program, chemical depen- 
dency unit, ACTION/VISTA, CETA, minority 
business enterprise program, equal employment op- 
portunity program, and the Indian ligniite manpower 
program. These programs use both the facilities and 
assistance that United Tribes has to offer. 

Office and Personal History 

The office that we operate' our Indian lignite 
manpower program from also has other programs 
that we are responsible for. They are the equal 
employment program and the minority business 
enterprise prograni. In addition to the above-men- 
tioned programs, our office is responsible for the 
administration of the Minority Contractors Associa- 

. Mr. oitenwnU the director of the Indiwi Lignite ^^ipo;^^ P^B'""^ 
United Tribe. EduaiUon.1 Technicl Center, Blimmrck, North DikoU. 




tion and the North Dakota Indian Businessmen's 
Association. 

Prior to my employment at United Tribes I taught 
school for 10 years in various schools in North 
Dakota. I am currently on my fifth yeaj- with 
UTETC. when I began n\y employn^ent in 1974, 
our office consisted of myself and one secretary, and 
our responsibility was only to assist minorities and 
the disadvantaged for training positions in the 
highway industry. In 1976 the EEO program was 
expanded and we also started assisting minority 
businesses in the State of North Dakota to become 
more actively involved in the highway industry. In 
1977 we formed the Minority Contractors Associa- 
tion, and we also b,egan hoi^jflftthe North Dakota 
Indian Businessmen's Association. In May of 1978 
we consolidated the Indian lignite manpower pro- 
gram into our office. The reason for the consolida- 
tion was due to the fact that many of the goals and 
olijectives were similar in nature. To prevent dupli- 
cation of efforts and competitiveness for the same 
persons, it was decided that consolidation would be 
the logical solution. 

Our office staff now consists of six persons: one 
person is working with the EEO program, one is 
working with the minority businessmen in North 
Dakota, one is working with the lignite manpower 
program, one person is working half-time with EEO 
and one-half with the minority business enterprise 
program. We also have one secretary and myself 
who work with all of these programs. 

The lignite manpower program has been in 
existence since 1975 at United Tribes. It was created 
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because of the increased coal mining activity due to 
the energy shortage we have in the United States. 
With the e^tpected industrial expansion in North 
Dakota, we could fqresee a labor shortage. With this 
in mind the office was formed with a funding grant 
from EDA to take {Advantage of these job possibili- 
ties for our Indian people. 

Goals and Objectives 

The goals and objectives of ourlignite manpower 
program are only two. The first was to conduct a 
manpower survey to determine the labor force yyc 
have on various reservations in western North 
Dakota and also in eastern Montana. The second 
objective was to reduce the high rate of unemploy- 
ment of the Indian people by satisfying some of the 
- employment needs of the energy industry. ^ 

, Phase one of the goals and objectives has been 
reached. A comprehensive, 85-page manpower sur- 
vey was completed on various reservations in North 
Dakota and Montana. The results of this survey will 
be discussed in the next section of this paper. 
> The original estimate of our manpower needs has 
been reduced due to the problems that have been 
encountered with the coal gasification plants. We 
currently have energy powerplants being construct- 
ed in North Dakota, and here we have devoted most 
of our efforts in our attempt to accomplish phase 
two of our goals and objectives. Significant strides 
have been made in this area; however, we still have 
a long way to go to make phase two a reality. 

Reservation Manpower Survey 

At the outset it should be known that most of the 
information reported in this section was obtained 
from the Reservation Manpower Survey. 

The survey disclosed fg.?ny interesting facts about 
the Indian people, their^fjM^ of unemployment, and 
the labor forqe that is vjlji^^ilable in the Indian 
communities. The survey was a random sampling of 
the Indian labor force between the ages of 18 and 46. 
There were 735 personal interviews conducted by 
locally trained interviewers with reservation resiT 
dents. The results reinforced our position that there 
is an untapped labor force in North Dakota which 
should be utilized for energy-related projects. The 
following statistics are some of the reasons for the 
need of a program such as the lignite manpower 
program that we have at United Tribes. 

One of the most shocking statistics that came out 
of this report was the average income of the Indian 
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people on the reservation. Of the 735 interviews that 
were conducted, it was found that 29 percent of the 
people had incomes of under $2,000. This means that 
over 210 Indian people lived under those conditions. 
The people surveyed whbse income was under 
$10,000 amounted toT over 80 percent. I do believe 
this statistic alone should be reason enough to have a 
concentrated effort to educate, train, and help secure 
employment for these persons. 

There is another statistic that is a direct reflection 
about the situation we have on the reservations in 
our area. Of the 735 individuals interviewed, there 
was 55 percent either unemployed or underem- 
ployed. The breakdown on those figures are as^' 
follows: part-time jobs, 12 percent; seasonal jobs, 6 
percent; and the unemployed, 37 percent. Even 
though those figures seem very high, they are 
accurate. The Aberdeen area office in May of 1976 
reported 38 percent unemployment on North Dako- 
ta reservations. Also in 1976, the BIA offipe in 
Billings, Montana, reported an unemployment rate 
of 38 percent. These figures support the findings of , 
the manpower survey. In this day and age, to have 
such poverty and unemployment in our great coun- 
try is a disgrace to the principles for which we stand. 

• There arc many more statistics in the manpower 
survey that graphically sh6w the wasted manpower 
we have and the d^perate need to utilize this 
resource for the Rocky Mountain region and also for 
the people who, in the past, have been denied 
employment. 

Other Publications 

Two other publications have been prepared with 
the funding received from the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. The two publications are the 
Career Manual and Retention Study of Indian Em- 
ployees in Lignite-Related Industries, 

The Career Manual was designed to try t6 
acquaint people with the various jobs that are 
available and to have interest cards attached so that 
they could get more information, if so desired. The 
Career Manual was to show the opportunities for 
Indian people in the construction industry, and 
when I looked through the manual I did not see one 
photograph of a minority working any of the jobs. 
When I asked about it, I was told that they didn't 
have a minority m one of these positions. Rather 
than going into the manual itself, I will enclose a 
copy for each participant. 
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The other publication, on the retention study, was 
conducted by a firm named IMPACT, with tKeir 
office located in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The foun- 
dation surveyed 196, business and nonprofit firms in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, 52 ^ 
percent of which (102) h^d Indian employees. These 
102 firms employed 570 Indian employees. The 
principal investigators concluded that the survey did 
not locate management awareness of great difficul- 
ties in hiring Indians, nor did it show gross varia- 
tions in Indian employee retention compared to non- 
Jndian employees with adequate skills. It was stated 
that in the immediate Bismarck area they inter- 
viewed six personnel directors of lignite industry 
firms. They found 14 Native Americans currently 
employed. In the past 4 years they did not retain 
eight Indian employees. Two were discharged be- 
cause of abcsenteeism; the other six left because of 
better paying jobs. 

In general, the analysis of the survey could find 
very few problems with Indian eniployment in the 
industry. My conclusion is that a problem does exist. 
With the hundreds of individuals those six compa- 
nies employ, having only 14 employees who are of 
Indian ancestry, I consider is a problem. If it isn*t a 
problem to the energy companies, it certainly is a 
problem, to the Indian people. 

Probleips 

In this section I will attempt to identify some of 
the problems that we have encountered while 
working with the employment of minorities and 
women. We will also describe the ' procedures we 
have used to deal with those problems. Rather than 
grouping all problems into one statement and then 
list our procedures, I will individualize each prob- 
lem by addressing it separately. The problems are 
not necessarily in the order of their importance. It 
also should be noted that every person does not have 
all of the problems. Some of our people have made 
the adjustment into the industry very well and they 
hav^few or no problems. The following are some of 
the major problems we have encountered. 

Culture 

The culture problem is one of the most difficult 
areas to resolve. This problem affects most of the 
persons we work with. The only way we have found 
to resolve this problem is through education. This 
does not mean that we intend to educate only the 
minority, but also the employer has to have a better 



understanding of the Wdian ways. The education 
process is very slow. It could be the long-range 
/solution, and it is the only one that we know of. 

The best way that I can give you a clear 
understanding of the many problems we face in this 
area is to relate some of , our experiences we have 
had. The first situation was with a young man who 
submitted his application for the apprenticeship 
program, and hfc had to go befpre an oral board 
before he was accepted. After the interview this^ 
individual was rejected. I asked why and I was told 
that some members on the board did not think he 
was truthful in his answers. I again asked why and 
found the reason was because our candidate would 
not look the board members in the eye when he 
answered most of the questions presented to him. 
The fact of the matter is that to look an elder in the 
eyes is a sign of disrespect in the Indian society. In 
the white world one thinks of a person as untrust- 
worthy, sly, or dishonest. Today that same candi- 
date is working for the union and doing an excellent 
jqb. We now try to talk to the board members before 
they have theirs orals and explain some of the 
differences that exist between the cultures, so they 
will not hold those aspects against them. 

The second illustration is with a person who had a 
job with a construction company (not an energy 
, company). He was fired. In followup, I had gone 
down and talked to the contractor to find out why 
he was released. The superintendent told me that he- 
was being lied to and he wouldn't Stand for it. 
Shortly after our Indian employee had started work, 
he asked to have some time off because his grand- 
mother had died. 

Later that year he again asked for some time off 
because his grandmother had died, and at that point 
he was fired. In the Indian worid, if an elderiy 
person takes care of you, she becomes your grand- 
mother. The person we were talking about had five 
grandmothers, and the superintendent had never 
encountered anything like this before and he 
thought it was a lie when, in reality, it was the truth. 
This man is currently working, but not with^ the 
same company. 

The last situation is one that is very difficult to 
deal with, one of Slaving more Indian women 
actively involved in the nontraditional jobs. We' had 
a young Indian woman working on a construction 
crew as an. equipment operator with our highway 
program. This person's grandfather gave her such a 
bad time about pursuing that particular livelihood 
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that she was' left with one of two choices. One, she 
could continue on and be disgraced and disowned in 
the eyes of her grandfather,^ or she could quit her 
job. She chose to quit her job. 

Another cultural difference is that the Indian has 
very, very strong family tics^ If a first cousin were to 
die, you would find that if an individual were forc^ 
to make a choice between a $10 per hour job or 
going to the funeral, 90 percent of the Indian people 
would go to the funeral. This is very hard for some 
people to understand. 

The final point I would like to bring out is that the 
Indian people take care of their own. In the old days 
if a brave were to go out and shoot a'tfifcr, the only 
thing that belonged to that person wasjpe hide. Any 
meat he would receive woul(f be obtained through 
the generosity of his fellow tribal members. The 
sharing of the Indian people is unbelievable. If you 
see something that an Indian person has and if you 
admire it, many times it would be given to you. This, 
by the way, is happening less and less as the value of 
worldly goods becomes even more important. 
^ Books have been written on the different Indian 
cultras and I am not going to attempt to go through 
everything, but these are some problems we can 
directly attribute to the cultural differences. We are 
tryi^HO educate people on a one-to-one basis now, 
but wc hope that, in the future, they will start our 
United States history books at the beginning and not 
only after the white man came. 

Lack of Skills 

There are many positions in the energy industry 
which require certain skills that our clients do not 
possess. This can be resolved by on-the-job training 
or specified training for one particular job. We have 
divided this problem into two sections: short term 
and long term. 

We have had some experiences with .the short 
term* One area we arc working on is trying to get 
our people working on a^ white card. This is not a 
good solution, but it does give some of our people a 
chance to get exposure into the indu&try. Even 
though the white-card employees are the first ones 
laid off in the fall and the last to be called bac^ in the 
spring, it is a start. With a good work record and 
experience, they will have a better chance to get into 
an apprenticeship program. If it does not help in any 
other way, it will give the person a good income for 
the time he or she is working. 



Our long-ra/ige goals are what have the most 
potential. We are concentrating our efforts in two 
areas. First is trying to get the apprenticeship 
programs more receptive^ to accepting minorities 
and women. Our first concern is getting the appren- 
ticeship program managers to accept our applicants. 
This is accomplished' by many long hours of talks 
with various union people. It is very important that 
one visits with these individuals with the proper 
attitude and approach. We never pressure pn our 
first meeting with anyone. We tty to use the soft-sell 
approach. Before you can sell anything to anyone 
you have to establish a need; that, then, is our first 
step. We then convince the managers we are there to 
help them. This is not a front, as we are sincere 
about trying to help each other. After we have the 
acceptance of our people, the next problem is 
putting together the package for the application. We 
assist each client in obtaining all the information 
needed to "have an acceptable package and make 
certain it is submitted on time. 

The other long-range objective is not concentrat- 
ed on the construction of the powerplants, but rather 
the operation of the plants. We are very excited 
about this objective because these are full-time jobs 
that could last for a lifetime. We intend to accom- 
plish this by working now with the power compa- 
nies and obtain information as to what positions will 
be available upon completion. After this information 
is obtained, we will try to get a job description and 
find out the qualities^ they demand or at least are 
very desirable. We will try to recruit interested 
persons for those jobs. We will then encourage these 
peqple to obtain training in the areas that would be 
of benefit. ,The minorities br females will be well 
qualified for the jobs when they become available* 

Lack off Awareness 

Th^c4^is a problem wtth many of our people being 
unawarc^f the jobs that really can be had' in the 
energyxindhstry* As a result of this we have initiated 
an avyaren^s effort to inform people of the opportu- 
nities available to them in the industry. We have 
developed a very good working relationship with 
the North Dakota employment offices, tribal em- 
ployment offices, private resource people, and any 
other group or organization that deals with the 
employment of people. It is necessary to work with 
as many different people and organizations to do the 
best job possible. 



We are also planning to present the job opportuni- 
ties to high schools and seniors though direct 
presentations or through career days. We will 
distribute the Career Manual as a handout at these 
sessions. 

Stereotypes 

**Indian people are lazy drunksi!!** This is the type 
of statement I hear from some people or, 'They will 
work until they get their first paycheck and then 
Ic^ve/* I will be the first to admit that some of our 
people have problems. I do not think we have the 
comet on the market. I also have had people tell me 
they had a very bad experience with an Indian, and 
they weren't real sure if they wanted to take a 
chance with another one. These are some of the 
reactions that I have actually heard, and I have 
never heard anyone say they would not hife a 
German, Norweigian, or a Swedish person because 
it is easier to pick out a minority because of his or 
her color; Another reason is because they think 
something is going to happen and they arc looking 
for it; a person can very easily fall into this rut 

I had an experience as I was driving down a main 
street in a small town near a reservation. I saw an 
Indian person sitting on the curb totally inebriated. I 
told the individual next to me, "Those are the types 
of persons that give Indian people a bad name.'* He 
responded that this was true, but asked if I noticed 
the three whites that were staggering dovvn the 
street before we came to the Indian. He was right. I 
didn't think much of the Whites, but I especially 
noticed the Indian. 

I had a contractor come up to me quite angry. He 
just had two Indians quit on him, and he wasn't 
going to hire any more of those V^ijJareliable bums." 
We talked and he cooled j down; 'then I suggested 
that we do an analysis of his company's employment 
records. We coniparcd all employed and all people 
that had left the company./ We found that 34 percent 
of the Indians hired left; he also found that 32 
percent of all nonminority people left. In most cases 
if a person looks at the complete picture, you will 
find that there i^n't much difference. People are 
people, regardless of race or color. 

To deal with this problem, we use basically four 
methods. The first thing we do is try to get the 
company to give an honest and fair evaluation of the 
situation, This is fairiy effective if you can get the 
companies to take the time for such an evaluation. 
The second procedure we use is our "company 



breaker." When we are confronted with a company 
that really has a bad attitude, we try to get one 
person on. We have about three individuals that are 
great workers, or, as we call them, company 
breakers. After a company has one of these individu- 
als with them for about a month, we always get a job 
order for more Indians. We were told by one 
company, "If you can give roc two more like him, 
we will fire three of our other workers." This 
procedure has really helped our credibility. The 
third thing we do is screen and evaluate our 
candidates very carefully. During the off or winter 
season, we interview each person at least twice so 
that we can coordinate the person's interests with 
the jobs we have available. Placement is also very 
important. If you send out one good worker with 
two bad, it is quite probable when they return you 
will have three bad -workers. If you send out two 
good workers with one bad, most of the time you 
end up with three good workers. In general, know 
your people and remember that the only way you 
are going to eliminate the stereotype is to prove it on 
the job. 

The last thing we do to increase retention is care. 
We have a followup or on-the-job counseling pro- 
gram where they know that someone is concerned 
and that we care about him or her as a person. The 
biggest mistake many organizations make is they 
place them and thpn fqrget them. We also, while 
visiting with our candidates, try to resolve any 
problems they might have about the job. If we can't 
solve the problem, they at least feel better just telling 
someone about what was annoying them. It is also 
very important not to overdress or they won't even 
talk to you. I don't want you to think that by our 
using these methods thpt we don't have problems. 
We still lose some people, but our retention is much 
better. 

There are other problems we have that we are 
faced with that I will not address at this time. They 
are housing, relocation, and other such problems 
that develop whenever you have a large operation 
such as this. 

Summary 

Education is the key to i^olving most of the 
problems that exist. We have been trying to educate 
as many as we can on a small scale. With our small 
office we did manage to place J 82 people in either 
the construction or energy industry this year, I am 
confident that by the end of the year we will have 
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pUced 200 or more pertons in good-paying jobs. 
The breakdown on these jobs is 139 through our 
highway program and 43 through our EDA pro- 
grapi. The EDA placements were made from June 
or basically in 4 months. We did not get our 
program operating in time to take advantage of the 
apf)rentice8hip this year. 'We are proud of the 
placements, but we are looking forward to a much 
better season next year. 

Our office feels very strongly about having a 
person or company work with you because they 
want to, not becaiuse they have to. Keep in mind that 
many of the people have worked very hard to get 
where they are today, and nobody likes to be forced 
into anything. EsUbUsh a need and also give a 
possible solution, expand communications, and I am 
certaijQ that you will increase participation. When 
you have to enforce the law and demand participa- 



tion to the fullest, use both methods. But put them in 
the proper sequence. By having the proper ap- 
proach, attitude, and open communications, I am 
confident you will find pleasing results* The bottom 
line is that there will be more minorities and females 
employed. 

I would like to take credit for what our office has 
done, but I can*t The staff in our ofRce is what 
makes our operation work. It is nice to work with a 
group of people who are not restricted to an 8-hour 
day or a 40-hour week. I hnvp never heard the word 
"overtime" in our office. These people have dedicat- 
ed themselves to making other people's lives more 
rewarding. If anyone in civil rights is in it for the 
money or is not totally dedicated, do everyone a 
favor and get outv, You would not be helping 
yourself and certainly not the people that truly need 
your help. 
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The Minority Entrepreneur in Energy-Reiated 
Businesses 

By Richard I. Gonzalez^ , ^ 



Introduction 

A few statistics reveal the scope of the economic 
disparity between the niihority and majority business 
comiiiunities; 

• Minority businesses today represent less than 3 
percent of all business m this country. 

• Gross receipts of all minority small businesses 
. account for less than 1 percent of the total receipts 

of all businesses in this country. 

• Minority businesses received less than 2 per- 
cent pf the Federal procurement dollar in fiscal 
year 1977. 

• Loans through SBA to minority businesses 
represented 12 percent of SBA's total loan portfo- 

- Ho as of March 31. 1978. 

' It is quite obvious from the above statistics that 
minority Americans are not significant participants 
in our economy. It is clear that economic parity for a 
major portion of our population is now only a 
dream, not a reality. The issue now is, how long 
must minority Americans defer their dreams of 
economic parity? Energy-industry opportunities for 
entrepreneurs in all phases of energy production 
could provide the answer to this question. Bureau of 
Labor statistics estimate that there will be 7,654 
construction jobs and 7,251 operation jobs in Colo- 
rado by 1985 in electric powerplants, coal-conver- 
sion plants, and coal mining. The opportunities are 
available. Access through preparation is the key. 



• Mr. OonMlci » eiccuilve director of the Colondo Economic Develop- 
ment Atiocmtion iii Denver. » 



Technical Assistance Provided by 
CEDA to Minorities In Energy-Related 
Fields 

Background of CEDA 

The Colorado Economic Development Associa- 
tion (CEDA) was created by a group of Denver 
bonks in 1968 to assist minority businessperspns tp 
prepare loan packages, thus facilitating their ability 
to obtain loans. CEDA is a private, nonprofit, 
business development center, with its^ain office, in 
Denver and a branch office in Cheyenne. 

CEDA has expanded to include five d.epartments 
that, as a unit, provide one-stop service for minority 
businesspersons. The departments are: 
I Administration — responsible for internal man- 
agement, budget. Federal compliance, 
h 2, Business Planning— prepares loan packages, 
business plans, financial statements, and provides 
referral service. 

3. Marketir^ — obtains contracts from private or 
public agencies, finds markets for products and 
services, prepares bids for obtaining contracts. 

4. CCAC— provides technical assistance such as 
job estimating and scheduling. 

5. Business Education — conducts seminars in all 
areas of business to assist minority businesspersons to 
develop business skills. 

CEDA has influenced private and public agencies 
to establish minority goals and has maintained 
followup to assure that goals are met. 
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Energy-related business enterprises that have or 
will receive CEDA assistance are: 

Petroleum industry — coal extraction, oil distribu- 
tion, drilling fluids supply, hauling oil lubricants, 
' soil sampling, drilling, etc. 

Solar— manufacturing solar equipment, installing^ 
solar collectors. 

Winterizing — insulation, caulking. 
Alternate sources of power— gcothermal conver- 
sion, methane conversion, wind -generated power, 
coal gasification. 

Technical assistance provided to minorities in 
- setting up businesses in energy-related fjelds, or in 
contracting/subcontracting in any of the energy 
areas, is basically the same assistance provided t6 all 
CEDA clients. Depending on the general nature of 
assistance needed, one, two, or all three of CEDA's 
departments will address specific client needs. That 
is, if a client plans to go into an energy-related 
business, the Business Planning Department would 
assist in preparing the loan package, determine the 
best source for monies, accompany the client to the 
bank, and provide foUowup advice, as necessary. 
Referrals are made to bookkcet)ers and accountants 
should the client's business undertaking warrant this 
expertise. 

The Marketing Department assists in bid prepara- 
tion for contracting jobs, provides marketing and 
feasibility studies, procurement assistance, construe- ' 
tion engineering expertise in bid preparation, esti- 
mating, and scheduling. The staff presently has the 
capability to furnish, or has access to, sophisticated 
technical information in any energy-related enter- 
prise that a client may wish to consider. 

The Business Education Department conducts a 
series of classes geared to helping the minority 
businessperson overcome obstacles to succeeding in 
business, gaining knowledge and ability in business 
matters, and obtirtning skills needed to bid and 
secure contracts. Presently none -of the classes has 
been aimed specifically to energV-related businesses, 
but should the demand become sufficient, such a 
class or classes would be offered, The Business 
-Education Department also acts as a resource center 
and has available brochures, pamphlets, and books 
covering a wide range of business matters. The 
resource center includes a referral service, through 
which a client may be placed in contact with a 
professional who can address his or her specific 
needs. 




Problems Encountered by Minority 
Buslnesspersons In Attempting to 
Set Up Energy-Related Enterprises 

The problems encountered by ^ minorities in at- 
tempting to set up energy-related enterprises, or to 
enter the energy field on a contract/subcontracting 
basis, are essentially the same as those traditionally 
encountered by minorities in seeking entrance to the 
general business world. New barriers have arisen 
that are particular to certain energy areas, such as 
the oil industry. A summary of problems with which 
CEDA staff has dealt in assisting clients follows: 

Lack of Capital — minority businesspersons gener- 
ally do not have sufficient capital to enter the energy 
field on a profitable basis. 

Lack of Expertise — minority entrepreneurs are. 
basically uninformed as to opf>ortunities in the 
energy field and do not generally have the education 
or expertise to enter the field at a high professional 
or financial level. 

Inability to Obtain Bonding — due to insufficient 
capital, many minority businesspersons are unable to 
obtain bonding. 

Access to Marketable Products — minorities do not 
have adequate access to component energy-related 
products (such as solar panels), which would enable 
them to create a total product. Part of the reason for 
this is that many private industries, particularly 
those involved in oil distribution, maintain a pricing 
structure that disallows competitive bidding. 

Buyer Resistance —energy material supply compa- 
nies are not getting enough work from the oil 
companies. Companies have traditionally dealt with 
certain supplies and are unwilling to change. 

External Means of Enhancing 
Minority Participation In Energy* 
Related Enterprises 

All of the above-mentioned enterprises, even with 
their inherent problems, would lend themselves to 
minority participation were some of the obstacles 
overcome through organized effort and legislation. 
Such efforts would include: 

1. Amend the Miller Act to lift the threshold 
when a Government contract requires bonding. 

2. Encourage and develop bonding pools that 
would provide bonding capabilities for "high-risk** 
minority businesspersons. 

3. Encourage formation of MESBICs (minority 
enterprise small business investment company), 
which would give minority firms access to a 




majority firm's bonding capacity, establish equity 
capital financing, and possible revolving line of 
credit. 

4. Lobby for amendments in the tax code to 
provide, additional tax incentives to encourage joint 
venturing with minority entrepreneurs/ 

5. Allocate funding for business development or 
expand SBA business opportunity loans. 

6. Encourage well-known manufacturers to faci- 
litate dealerships and distributorships to minority 
vendors. 

7. Develop alternate forms of surety, such as 
letters of credit and cooperative bond pools. 



8. Subsidize professional training that would 
prepare minorities to enter energy-related fields. 

Summary 

Tremendous opportunities will be available in our 
region in the energy field, tn order for minority 
entrepreneurs tO'benefit from this economic inpetus, 
the way must be paved for them to have equal 
access. Government agencies, energy-related indus- 
tries, and minority organizations must provide the 
vehicle through which minority entrepreneurs and 
professionals can acquire the means of developing, 
manufacturing, and distributing in every phase of 
energy production. 
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Council of Energy Resource Tribes and Re'source 
Development on Tribal Lands 

By Theodore Reynolds Smith* 



Background 

The Council of Energy Resource Tribes (CERT) 
is a nonprofit organization representing 25 American 
Indian tribes th# own a large share of energy 
resources in the western United States. Incorporated 
in September 1975, CERT is directed by a board of 
directors comprised of the chairmen of the CERT 
member tribes. The council's broad purpose is to 
promote the generM welfare of energy-resource 
tribes and their people through the protection, 
conservation, and prudent management of their oil, 
natural gas. coal, and uranium. 

In December 1977. with funds provided by the 
Economic Development Administration (Depart- 
ment of Commerce) and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (Department of the Interior), CERTs first 
step toward the fulfillment of its purpose was 
realized with the opening of an office in Washing- 
ton, D,C. During March 1978, Federal funding for 
FY 1979 activities was secured, which allowed for 
program and service expansion. CERT will now 
operate two office? staffed by 42 persons: a Wash- 
ington office that will serve as an information and 
policy assessment unit and a Denver office that will 
serve as a technical assistance unit providing assis- 
tance to the tribes in the areas of the physical 
sciences, education, training and CTiployment, envi- 
ronmental and economic analysis, and financial and 
management activities. An organizational chart of 
CERT is atuchcd as figure 1 

• Theodore Reynoldi Smith U deputy dlrcctof for economic development, 
Council of Energy Roqurcc Tribct. 
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Energy Production Activities 

The CERT tribw collectively own 40 percent of 
the country's uranium, 4 pe^nt of its oil and gas, 
and 30 percent of all strippable coal west of t^jj^^ 
Missiwippi. Nineteen of the CERT tribes have the 
potential for coal development, jj^.the capacity for 
uranium development, and 13 the capacity for oil 
and gas development. Currently, three CERT tribes 
are commercially producing coal, and three tribes 
are producing coal for their own needs; nine CERT 
tribes are commercially producing oil and gas, and 
three CERT tribes have major uranium production 
on their land?. Additionallyi 14 tribes are now 
weighing the decision either to enter into initial 
resource development or a^e considering the com- 
mercial development of another energy resource. 

A list of the CERT member tribes and a map 
indicating their locations is presented as figure 2. 

In addition to the energy activities being conduct- 
ed on CERT tribal lands, there are 445 future 
energy-related projects >eing developed on or near 
tribal lands within the 10 Western States the tribes 
occupy. Eighty-seven of these projects are for future 
strip coal mines, 80 are for underground coal mines, 
and 1 1 are for future oil refineries and natural gas 
processing and storage facilities; 80 ftiture uranium 
mines are planned. Actual production from these 
projects is scheduled to occur betweeh 1978 and 
1990. Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4 show project activity on a 
State basis for each of the above energy sources. 
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Members of the Council of Energy Resource D'ibes 




1. 


Acoma (c, u, ge) 






2, 


Blackfeet (c, 0, G) 






3 


Cheyenne River Sioux (o, g. c) 




4 


Colville (u) 






5. 


Croy/(C, 0, G) 






6. 


Fort Belknap (c, o, g) 






7, 


Fort Berthold (c, o, g) 






e. 


Fort Hall (ge) 






9. 


Fort Peck (c, 0, G) 


16. 


Santa Ana (ge) 


10 


Hopi (C) 


19. 


Southern Ute (Q, G. c) 


11. 


Jemez (ge, u) 


20. 


Spokane (U) 


12. 


JicaHlla (0. G. ge. c) 


21. 


Uintah & Ouray 


13. 


Laguna (U» c, ge) 




(0. G, 8, u) 


14. 


Navajo (C. 0. G. U. ge) 


22. 


Ute Mountain 


15, 


Nez Perce (c, ge) 




(0. G, c, u.ge) , 


16. 


Northern Cheyenne 


23. 


Wind River (0,G, u,c) 




(c, u, 0, g) 


24. 


Yakima (ge) 


17. 


Rocky Boy (c, g, u, c)^ 


25. 


Zia(ge,u) - 



c 

c 
O 

0 

G 

g 
s 

s 

Ge 

g© 

U 
u 



Goal in production 
Coal known or likely 
Oil in production 
Oil known or likely 
Gas in production 
Gas known or likety 
Oil shale in production 
Oil shale known or likely 
Geothermal in production 
Geothermal known or likely * 
Uranium in production 
Uranium known or likely 
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TABLE 1 

Future Strip Coal Mines and Capacities, by State 

. NEW MINES 



EXPANSIONS TO 
EXISTING MINES 



TOTAL 



Stat9 




Annual 




Annual 




Annual 




Number 


Production, 


Number 


Production,' 


Number 


Production, 






MMtpy 




MMtpy 




MMtpy 


Alaska 


1 








1 




Colorado 


31 


29.7 






31 


29.7 


Montana 


6 


31.0 


6 


54.1 


12 


85.1 


New Mexico 


15 


76.7 


2 


14.6 


17 


' 91.3 


North Dakota 


10 


59.4 


1 


4.4 


11 


62.8 


Oklahoma 


12 








12 




Texas 


5 


23.2 


2 


26.0 


7 


49.2 


Utah 


3 


13.0 






3 


13.0 


Washington 






1 


5.0 


1 


5.0 


Wyonning 


22 


160.7 


9 


38.3 


31 


199.0 


Total 


105 


392.7 


21 


142.4 


126 


^ 535.1 



'Production figure In some cases may Include existing production as well as expansion production. 



TABLE 2 

Future Underground Coal Mines and Capacities, by State 

NEW MINES 



EXPANSIONS TO 
EXISTING MINES 



TOTAL 



Stat* 




Annual 




Annual 




Annual 




Number 


Production, 


Number 


Production, 


Number 


Production, 




1- 


MMtpy 




MMtpy 




MMtpy 


Arkansas 


1 


0.2 






1 r 


0.2 


Colol'ado 


46 


^22.3 






46 ' 


22.3 


New Mexico 


1 






0.7 


2 


0.7 


Oklahoma 


71 


0.5 






7 


0.5 


Utah 


28 


33.3 


3 


10.2 


31 • 


43.5 


Wyorning ' 


5 


6.4' 


1 


0.2 


6 


6.6 


Total 


88 


62.7 


5 . 


11.1 


93 


73.8 
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TABLE 3 

Future Uranium Mines, Mills, and Enrichment facilities, by State 



state 

Colorado 

Louisianp 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

Total 



Total mtnaa 

30- 

12 
1 

1 

34 
21 
1 

15 
115 



, Total mttta or 
enrichment lacllltlea 

8 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

18 



TABLE 4 

Future Oil Refineries and Natural Gas 
Capacities, by State 



Processing ano'^torage Facilities with 
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OIL REFINERIES 



NATURAL GAS 
PROCESSING PLANTS 



NATURAL OAS 
STORAGE FACILITIES 



STATE 


Total 
projtcta 


Capacity, 

bpd 


Total 
projacta 


Capacity, 

meld 


Total 
projacta 


Capacity, 
met 


Alaska 
California 


1 
7 


30,000 
, 47,500 


3 
1 


2,796,552 
100,000 






Colorado 


3 


9,988 










Hawaii 


1 


8,000 






1 




Idaho 

Kansas 

Louisiana 


3 
10 


87,130 
641,000 


3 


2,790,000 


2 
1 


39,000 


Nebraska 
New Mexico^ 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


5 
2 
1 


20,900 
15,391 
30,000 


1 
4 
1 


75,000 
213,000 
5,000 


1 
1 


400,000 


South Dakotia 
Texas 


4 


485,000 


6 


551,500 






Utah 

Wyoming 
Total 


3 


10,400 


3 
1 


120,000 






40 


1,385,309 


23 


6,651,052 


6 


439,000 






' — 


t 

5 


t 




' f * * 
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Manpower Requirements 

Projecting -the manpower requir^ents these 
projects will demand is a difTicult task, and current* 
employment projection methods are not precise. 
National employment projections, therefore, will be 
used as employment jgrowth indicators, 'i--^^,^;^^^^^ 

In the General Accounting Officers (GAOJteport 
to Congress, "U.S. CoaKDevelopment. , Promises, 
Uncertainties," it was estimated that between 93,100 
and 1 57,000 new employees would have to enter the 
work force to produce the amount of coal projected 
to be nepded by 1985. To achieve^ the tonnages 
projecled-for 2000, from 195,200 to 374,600 addition- 
al employees will have to enter the work force. 

C€RT'8 Technical Assistance 
Function 

CERTs Denver office will be responsible for its 
technical assis^apce activities. There will be three 
areas of specialization aimed at meeting all aspects of 
Indian resource management needs; they are as 

fpllows: . • . 

1. Energy development 

2. Environment ^ 

3. Human resource and economic development 
In the Energy Division, a team of earth scieatists 

and engineers \yill respond to tribal memk^fer nfpeds in 
the areas listed below. ; 

1. Mining engineering 

2. Petroleum engineering 

3. Geology 

4. Distribution engineering 

5. Alternative energy sources 

As a complement to the energy development 
office, the Environmental Division will possess a 
team of specialists who will be capable, of dealing' 
with issues related to the following areas. 

1. Water resources 

2. Forestry 

3. Agriculture 

4. Soils ' 

5. Environmental impact 

6. Biological sciences 

The Human Resource and Economic Develop- 
ment Division will attempt to draw upon the work 
of the other two divisions and to provide its own 
input in the fields indicated. 

1. Education and human resource development 

2. Market: analysis 

3. . Resource valuation 

4. Financial management 



5. Socioeconomic analysis -/ 

6. Industrial organization 

7. Management 

8. Contract negotiation 

Given access to these resources, it is hoped that 
the member tribes* ability to manage their resources 
and to deal effectively with development companies 
will be enhanced, I would like to emph^ize that 
CERTs role is one of a technical nature and none of 
the above expertise js oriented toward advocating a 
specific point of view. If a CERT member tribe has 
a need in one of the areas mentioned — or in' a related 
field— the CERT staff will respond to the best of its 
ability; however, all decisions on the course of 
action to be selected by a particular tribe are the sole 
responsibility of the individual tribe. CERT includes 
members who are very much opposed to resource 
development* and members who are very qiuch in 
favor of development. Hopefully, we can meet the 
needs of each* 

Sociai and Economic impacts of 
Naturai Resource Deveiopment 

• In the limited* space we have available, it would 
:not be possible to provide a comprehensive summa- 
^ry of the problems and benefits associated with 
"-natiiral resource development. We would be fooling 
ourselves if we failed to acknowledge the pitfalls 
- confronting the tribes who Sbtively develop their 
energy resources. Nonetheless, prudent management 
of energy, resources does offer hope for some tribes 
who suddenly find economic power close at hand, 
after more than a century of economic servitude. 
Still, tliie potential pitfalls arc many and frequently 
surface in lihsuspected fashion. 

. There is little need to dwell on the obvious, suCh 
ais the scare of environmentally unsound projects 
that cap np longer support "meaningful" vegetation 
after a major strip-mining operation or the changed 
ground water flow attributable to removal of subsur- 
face conduit strata. As karris Sherman pointed out, 
water is the key to much ©f what will happen in 
energy development in the western United States — 
this is particularly true of Indian lands. 

Much of the Native American's way of life is 
founded upon a basic Way of life where man lives by 
communicating with the land, Water is the lifeblood 
of this communication, and if some order of tradi- 
tional values is to be sustairied, then water must be 
viewed as a resource equally important as cpai, oil. 
gas, or uranium. 
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At the one extreme, wc have the potential of the 
boomtown that may have an apparent and disruptive 
impact upon a tribe, one from which the tribe may 
never recover. There is, however, another negative 
impact of a more long-term, subsequent nature. We 
must remember that in many cases we'are talking of 
a nonrenewable resource when we think in terms of 
.energy resource development. TTie per capita pay- 
ment can be a positive help to a people in need, or it 
can be a mind-deadening addiction, which upon 
termination can cause serious disruptions in estab- 
lished ways of life. One comes to realize that energy 
development must be accompanied by a balanced 
economic development strategy. If a tribe selects to 
go with energy development, it should follow up 
with development plans that will sustain the inciflme 
and employment base after the extractive resources 
are gone. This requires the "institutionalizing'' of 
tribal government, the creation of tribal regulatory 
agencies, and the development of funding soui-ces 
other than the Federal Government. Taxes will no 
doubt have to become^ a fact of tribal government 
life. 

It should be emphasized that, even with its 
associated problems, development of energy re- 
sources is not necessarily bad. Much of the bad that 
we associate with resource development is tied more 
directly to human involvement — or the lack of it — 
than to the actual development of the resource. 
Energy resource development is a low-skill industry 
for most employees. Where high-paying, skilled jobs 
are available, there are generally very few Native 
Americans qualified to step in and compete for the 
positions. This situation breeds alienation and dis- 
content. Why try if there is no future? This is again a 
major challenge for the CERT effort. 

Human Resource Development 

Increasing tribal career opportunities and decreas- 
ing tribal unepiployment is primary to CERTs goal 
of promoting the general welfare of the energy- 
resource tribes. This goal presents a complex issue 
with a long and varied history of causes as well as 
unsuccessful solutions, as can be evidenced by the 
current 44 percent unemployment rate for CERT 
member tribes. 

.Two major and persistent barriers to tribal' em- 
ployment have been the lack pf job-oriented training 
programs and the general disrig^rd by reservation 
emplpycrs to Comply with Indian preference hinng 
rights, These two barriers have acted together to 
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perpetuate the high rate of tribal lunemployment. To 
the resource tribes, the lack of appropriate training 
has served to promote Indian unemployment by . 
allowing the energjy industry to shirk its legally 
mandated Indian preference hiring requirements by 
saying, "There are no trained Indians to employ.'' 
As a result, not only are Indian energy resources 
being produced by non-Indians, but a majority of the 
jobs created are goirng to non-Indian$ as well. 

It would be unrealistic to believe that CERT 
could overcome this obstacle overnight. CERT 
recognises that a multitude of programs which have 
gone before have only begun to be felt. There are, 
however, things that can be done. 

To begin with, we will work With the CERT 
member tribes to make preference hiring more 
effective. Time frames must be developed to place 
tribal members in management and technical posi- 
tions. The energy apprenticeship training program 
for Indians (EAT) has been designed to address 
employment barriers by providing a national and 
reservation-based mechanism for working with the 
energy industry and the Indian people to promote ' 
and develop apprenticeship training opportunities 
for Indians in the energy fields. This propose4 action 
will be accomplished through national program 
activities conducted by CERT and through subcon- 
tracting project activities to interested CERT tribes. 
Thq EAT program and its subcontractors will be 
responsible for accomplishing the following tasks 
and objectives: 

t, The promotion and development of 10-20 
new apprenticeship training programs in the ener- 
gy-related fields. 

2. The seeking out and placement of 100-200 
Indians into registered apprenticeship training- 
programs in the energy-related fields. • 

3. The review and analyzation of existing and 
potential apprentices|iip training opportunities on 
Indian lands that are afforded by energy resource 
production and the compiling of such data for 
resource publication. 

In addition to these requirements, CERT will also 
undertake the following responsibilities: 

1, To work with the energy-producing compa- 
nies and uTiions located on or near reservation^, 
lands who have not previously been involved in 
apprenticeship training to promote and develop 
Indian apprenticeship training opportunities. 

2. To work with energy-producing companies 
located on or near reservation lands who are 




currently " involved in apprenticeship training 
projects in an effort to increase their enrollnient of 
Indian apprentices. 

3. To acqi&int CERT tribal members with the 
opportunities available in the energy-related fields 
as apprentices, journeymen, or advanced trainees. 

4. To seek out and identify Indian youths, both 
men and women, for energy-related apprentice- 
ship training. 

5. To assist eligible ap|ilicai>ts for program ac- 
ceptance by providing the necessary tutoring, 
counseling, and other necessary support services. 

6. To provide followup services for at least 6 
months to placed apprentices in an effort to 
maximi^ program completion. 

7. To provide orientation and technical assis- 
tance to CERT tribes and their staffs as necessary. 

8. To- compile information on apprenticeship 
training in the energy-related fields and dissemi- 
nate to appropriate educational institutions, busi- 
ness and industry, and government agencies. 
CERT'S activities in the human resource develop- 
ment area are not limited to the EAT program. A.- 



longer term strategy is designed t* reach down into 
the local schools with programs that point to the 
rewards associated with careers in the energy field. 
Regular visits by successful Native American engi- 
neers and professional people will be used to 
demonstrate what the future can hold. We hope to 
demonstrate that tribal members can have their cake 
and cat it too — they can find rewarding, productive 
careers and work and live within the tribal context. 
We hopfe to launch an intensive drive to interest 
young students io the math and science fields and to 
orient them towards viable livelihoods in the energy 
field that will benefit both the individuals involved 
and the tribe as a whole. 

In the community colleges, CERT will work with 
teachers and administrators to develop a curriculum 
that allows for the graduate to meet specific needs in 
the energy industry. In order to complement this 
educational program, it is hoped that CERT can 
serve as a clearinghouse for the placement of 
individuals trained in the energy field. 
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